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LETTERS  TO  the  editor 


Letters  published  do  not  necessarily  ex- 
press the  policy  of  The  American  Legion. 
Keep  letters  short.  Name  and  address  must 
be  furnished.  Expressions  of  opinion  and 
requests  for  personal  services  are  appreci- 
ated, but  they  cannot  be  acknowledged  or 
answered,  due  to  lack  of  magazine  staff  for 
these  purposes.  Requests  for  personal  serv- 
ices which  may  be  legitimately  asked  of 
The  American  Legion  should  be  made  to 
your  Post  Service  Officer  or  your  state 
(Department)  American  Legion  Hq.  Send 
letters  to  the  editor  to:  Letters,  The 
American  Legion  Magazine,  720  5th  Ave- 
nue. New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

THE  COURT  AND  ITS  POWERS 

sir:  I  read  with  great  interest  and  ap- 
preciation the  article  by  Newton  Ful- 
bright,  "Has  the  Supreme  Court  Ex- 
ceeded Its  Powers?"  in  the  November  is- 
sue. Many,  many  good  Americans  have 
been  asking  the  same  questions  that  were 
raised  in  this  article. 

You  are  to  be  congratulated  for  your 
stand  on  this  issue  and  for  your  reso- 
lutions in  Convention  calling  for  a  re- 
turn to  the  people  of  their  rights  as 
taken  over  by  the  Court.  I  would  hope 
that  every  member  of  the  American 
Legion  would  write  his  congressman, 
telling  him  of  his  concern  and  asking 
that  something  be  done  about  it  before 
it  is  too  late. 

Bert  E.  Grove 
Webster,  Mass. 

SIR:  I  have  just  finished  reading  New- 
ton Fulbright's  most  enlightening  arti- 
cle, and  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  nine 
justices  will  also  read  it  carefully. 

Charles  C.  Haimo 
IVciti  York,  N.Y. 

sir:  There  is  little  doubt  that  a  cloud 
exists  between  the  pinnacle  from  which 
the  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  views 
our  world  and  the  world  of  real  things. 
It  is  surprising  that  so  few  American 
publications  are  taking  the  lead  in  ex- 
amining this  situation  in  their  editorial 
columns.  It  seems  they,  too,  reflect  a  re- 
grettable apathy  which  grasps  our  pub- 
lic. You  are  to  be  complimented  for  your 
initiative  in  presenting  this  Eind  other 
controversial  subjects. 

R.  L.  Lenhart,  President 
Lenhart  and  Company,  Inc. 

Princeton,  N.J. 

sir:  My  answer  to  Mr.  Fulbright  is  a 
very  big  Yes,  and  I  want  to  thank  him 
for  his  article.  For  years  now  I  have 
thought  of  writing  my  congressman 
about  the  Court's  powers,  but  I  didn't 
know  how  to  express  my  thoughts  about 
so  many  points.  Now  Mr.  Fulbright  has 
expressed  my  opinions  for  me.  I  hope 
every  Legion  member  reads  this  article 
closely,  and  doesn't  forget  it. 

Harold  S.  Stark 
W.  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

sir:  The  article  certainly  provides 
food  for  thought  and  is  "must"  reading. 
As  Mr.  Fulbright  points  out,  public  in- 
terest in  the  Court  and  its  recent  deci- 


sions is  deep.  However,  I  am  surprised 
he  did  not  touch  on  the  fact  that  most 
of  these  decisions  were  reached  by  a  5 
to  4  vote  of  the  Court.  If  a  Constitutional 
Convention  is  called — and  it  may  well 
be — I  think  it  should  consider  requiring 
at  least  a  two-thirds  majority  vote  of  the 
members  of  the  Court  to  avoid  these 
hairline  opinions. 

Frank  J.  Bielitz 
Ocean  City,  N.J. 

sir:  Mr.  Newton  Fulbright  and  you 
have  done  us,  the  individual  citizen,  a 
great  service. 

Richard  G.  Hennessey 
Cromwell,  Conn. 

sir:  Please  pass  on  my  heartiest  con- 
gratulations to  Mr.  Fulbright  for  his  tre- 
mendous and  most  profound  article. 

Bernard  M.  Steiner 
Geneseo,  III. 

sir:  Your  article  on  the  Supreme 
Court  was  excellent  and  long  overdue. 
After  reading  it,  I  immediately  wrote  my 
congressman.  I  hope  every  Senator  and 
Representative  reads  the  article. 

Virginia  Lohmueller 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

sir:  The  article  should  be  read  by 
every  American  who  should  then  con- 
tact his  congressman  and  request  that 
he  do  something  about  this  branch  of 
government  that  has  undoubtedly  ex- 
ceeded its  powers. 

W.  Vernon  Kirby 
Chestertown,  Md. 

sir:  The  article  brings  into  the  open 
the  views  of  a  large  majority  of  Ameri- 
can citizens.  My  feelings  for  many  years 
have  been  that  the  Court  is  making 
rather  than  interpreting  laws. 

James  W.  Stobaugh 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

sir:  Seldom  have  I  read  an  article  with 
the  interest  with  which  I  read  Mr.  Ful- 
bright's. I  am  glad  that  he  and  you  have 
the  courage  to  attack  the  sacred  cow  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

Harold  D.  Drake 
King  City,  Calif. 

sir:  The  article  was  exceptionally  well 
done.  The  publication  of  this  analysis  of 
the  Court  is  certainly  timely  and,  in  my 
opinion,  should  be  widely  circulated. 

H.  A.  Crouch,  Jr. 

Tullahoma,  Tenn. 

FLAG  DESECRATION 

sir:  Thanks  for  hitting  the  target  of 
indifference  right  on  the  nose  with 
Thomas  A.  Hoge's  article,  "A  Record  of 
Flag  Desecration"  (November). 

The  laxity  of  a  uniform  code  of  rules 
governing  the  misuse  of  the  United 
States  flag  is  appalling,  and  I  was 
pleased  to  note  the  Legion  will  try  to  act 


to  arouse  more  legislative  rulings  con- 
cerning the  flag. 

Genevieve  M.  Powers 
Bradford,  Mass. 

sir:  I  am  a  student  at  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  at  Albany  on  the 
G.  I.  Bill  and  in  my  Sophomore  year. 
Personally,  I  think  this  freedom  of 
speech  and  action  (concerning  flag  dese- 
cration) has  gone  too  far,  and  I  found 
your  article  on  flag  desecration  most  in- 
teresting and  the  information  saddening. 
I  have  three  brothers  and  a  father  who 
were  in  the  armed  forces.  I  feel  as 
though  my  family  has  contributed  suffi- 
ciently to  our  national  security  and  it 
irks  me  that  others  are  spitting  on  my 
family  by  burning  our  flag. 

John  H.  Schinnerer 
Guilderland,  N.Y. 

sir:  Patriotism  cannot  be  legislated.  Will 
a  fine  and  a  jail  term  make  a  person 
more  patriotic?  He  may  not  burn  another 
flag,  but  does  that  mean  he  has  gained 
understanding  and  respect  for  the  sym- 
bol of  our  great  country? 

James  W.  Curtis 
New  York,  N.Y. 

THE  BLOODY  CONGO 

sir:  "The  Congo — Seven  Bloody 
Years"  (October)  is  the  best  of  articles 
written  on  this  subject.  Having  been  in 
that  area  and  knowing  so  much  of  what 
has  hajjpened  there,  I  am  glad  to  read 
such  an  article  in  such  a  thorough,  ac- 
curate and  factual  form. 

Frank  L.  Howley 
New  York,  N.Y. 

PORTRAIT  OF  AN  UNKNOWN  G.I. 

sir:  Going  through  my  "attic  treas- 
ures" I  discovered  that  I  still  have  an 
oil  portrait  of  a,  to  me,  unknown  Ameri- 
can soldier.  The  painting,  done  by  the 
Hungarian  painter  Laszlo  Burjan  in  Bad 


Schallerbach,  Austria,  in  1946,  was  left 
undelivered  when  the  soldier  did  not 
return  to  claim  it.  (I  v/as  Mr.  Burjan's 
secretary  and  interpreter,  and  after  the 
emigration  of  the  painter  and  myself  the 
picture  stayed  with  me.) 

If  the  subject  can  be  located,  he  can 
have  the  painting,  at  no  cost. 

Mathew  Eszes 
2435  N.  64  St. 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  53213 
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DATELINE  WASHINGTON 


AMERICAN  BUSINESSMEN  IN  EUROPE. 
DEMOCRATS  WANING  POLITICALLY? 
SEEKS  AUTO  MASTER-KEYS  LIMIT. 


Leaders  of  Europe  are  becoming  increasingly  con- 
cerned with  the  latest  invasion  of  Americans  .   .   .  busi- 
nessmen who  in  recent  years  have  been  steadily  ex- 
panding U. S.  management  control  of  industry  across 
the  Atlantic. 

American  management  and  technological  know-how, 
utilizing  for  the  most  part  European  capital,  have 
taken  over  control  of  50%  of  European  transistor 
production  and  80%  of  computer  manufacturing.  Simi- 
lar penetration  of  U.S.  business  brainpower  has 
been  made  into  other  industries. 

The  French  leadership — government  and  intellec- 
tual— is  aroused  and  calling  upon  pan-European  con- 
certed action  to  stem  the  invasion.  Prime  Minister 
Wilson,  despite  being  kept  out  of  the  Common  Market, 
has  offered  to  join  the  battle  by  linking  the  United 
Kingdom's  strong  position  in  electronics,  nuclear 
energy  and  computers  with  the  Continent's  companies. 

The  trouble,  according  to  analysts,  is  the  "man- 
agement gap."  Europe,  accustomed  to  family-size 
business,  has  failed  to  think  big  and  to  develop 
the  leadership  required  for  multinational  corporate 
enterprises. 

Democrats ,  in  this  election  year,  are  viewing  with 
increasing  alarm  their  waning  political  fortunes. 
Since  1964,  the  decisive  Democratic  grass-roots 
victories  of  recent  years  have  been  eroded  to  the 
point  that  influential  leaders  are  disturbed  over 
the  weakening  of  the  Party ' s  basic  strength. 

For  example,  eight  years  ago  the  Democrats  con- 
trolled both  houses  of  the  legislature  in  32  of  the 
50  states  .   .   .  today,  they  have  control  in  only  23 
states.  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  has  dropped  from  283  seats  to  248; 
and  in  the  Senate  the  Republicans  have  gained  two 
seats  .   .   .  now  hold  36  seats. 

The  most  important  change  has  come  in  political 
direction  of  the  states  ...  in  the  governorships.  Be- 
fore the  1960  Presidential  election,  the  Republicans 
had  control  of  only  17  of  the  50  state  capitals.   .   .  . 
today,  there  are  26  GOP  state  governors. 

If  current  trends  continue,   1968  will  see  an  Amer- 
ican car  stolen  approximately  every  40  seconds. 
This  is  the  prediction  of  a  Member  of  Congress , 
Richard  L.  Ottinger. 

The  New  York  Democrat  recently  introduced  legis- 
lation in  an  attempt  to  halt ,  or  at  least  reduce, 
this  wave  of  car  thefts.  He  believes  that  one  im- 
portant factor  in  the  rise  of  car  thefts  is  the  in- 
discriminate advertising  and  sale  of  automobile 
master-keys. 

Congressman  Ottinger' s  bill  would  punish  mail- 
order sale  or  advertising  of  auto  keys  by  stiff 
prison  terms  of  up  to  five  years  and  fines  up  to 
$10,000.  Only  locksmiths,  car  dealers,  rental 
agencies  and  automobile  clubs  would  be  exempt. 


PEOPLE  AND  QUOTES 

STRATEGIC  ASIA 

"I  think  Asians  are  every  bit 
as  impoi-tant  as  Europeans  and 
I  think  the  destiny  of  America 
may  very  well  be  decided  in 
Asia."  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey. 

NORTH  VIETNAM  VIEW 

"The  United  States  imperial- 
ists want  to  fight  quickly.  To 
fight  a  protracted  war  is  a  big 
defeat  for  them.  Their  morale  is 
lower  than  the  grass."  North 
Vietnam's  Gen.  Ve  Nguyen  Giap. 

U.S.— U.S.S.R.  COOPERATION 

".  .  .  cooperation  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  will  never  be  arranged 
over  the  heads  of  our  allies  nor 
at  the  expense  of  their  inter- 
ests." Under  Sec'y  of  State 
Eugene  V.  Eostow. 

SELF-DESTRUCTION 

"It  should  be  abundantly 
clear  that  the  doctrine  of  civil 
disobedience  is  a  doctrine  of 
self-destruction."  FBI  Director 
J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

BACKS  PRESIDENT 

"...  we  have  only  one  Presi- 
dent. Until  the  next  election  he 
is  responsible  for  leadership  in 
this  country.  In  his  quest  for  an 
honorable  peace,  which  I  think 
the  whole  country  is  praying 
for,  I  think  he  needs  the  support 
of  all  the  people."  N.  Y:  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller. 

SUPPLY  PROBLEM  1 

"Man  is  losing  the  ability  to 
feed  himself  as  population  in- 
creases faster  than  food  sup- 
plies." Nevin  S.  Scrimshaw, 
chairman  of  MIT's  Dept.  of 
Nutrition  and  Food  Science. 

SUPPLY  PROBLEM  2 

"The  leadership  needs  in  edu- 
cation, in  medicine,  in  social 
service,  in  government,  and  in 
international  affairs  are  gi'ow- 
ing  much  faster  than  the  sup- 
ply." Dr.  Van  W.  Bearinger,  of 
Honeywell,  Inc. 
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EDITOR'S 

^■■■■CORNER 


OK,  WHAT'S  THE  DEAL? 

WEBB  garrison's  interesting  story  on 
page  18,  "You'd  be  Tongue -Tied  With- 
out Poker,"  is  only  a  sample  of  how  much 
of  our  daily  talk  we  owe  to  the  game 
of  poker.  No  telling  how  much  more 
could  have  been  said  if  we'd  offered  him 
this  whole  issue  for  his  piece.  For  in- 
stance, if  the  last  bet  on  your  right  in 
poker  closes  the  door  of  hope  for  your 
fair  hand,  you  may  toss  in  your  cards, 
saying:  that  heats  me.  The  phrase  now 
runs  through  our  language  meaning  / 
give  up  or  /  won't  venture  an  opinion. 
Even  though  the  use  of  the  word  "beat" 
for  "defeat"  is  not  poker's,  the  phrase 
that  beats  me  is.  And  it  is  in  poker  that 
a  man  who  must  leave  the  game  for  a 
while  rises  from  his  chair  and  advises 
the  players  to  continue  without  him  with 
deal  me  out.  Returning  perhaps  a  half  hour 
later,  he  sits  down  again,  saying  deal 
me  in.  Today,  of  course,  the  whole  lan- 
guage owns  that  idiom,  to  mean  don't 
count  on  me,  or  do  count  on  me  in  any 
proposed  group  action. 

Pokef  had  to  enrich  the  language  be- 
cause it  is  a  fast  talking  game.  Each 
player  must  announce  what  he  does  at 
his  turn  to  bet.  The  name  of  the  game 
must  be  announced  by  the  dealer,  and 
usually  repeated  for  those  who  were 
counting  their  chips  or  rehearsing  the 
last  hand.  In  stud  poker,  the  dealer  an- 
nounces how  the  different  hands  are  de- 
veloping as  he  adds  face-up  cards  to  them. 
Many  players  (not  necessarily  the  best) 
feel  a  need  to  keep  up  a  running  chatter 
as  part  of  their  little  deceptions.  And 
the  language  of  deception  is  always  apt 
to  be  colorful. 

So  a  poker  table  is  a  buzz  of  colorful 
talk.  Unlike  bridge,  which  may  collapse 
into  a  buzz  of  talk  about  what  Mrs.  Jones 
said  yesterday,  poker  is  a  buzz  of  talk 
about  the  game.  It  had  to  develop  a  rich 
language  of  its  own.  And  it  had  to  be  a 
fast  language,  lest  long  speeches  hold  up 
the  play  to  the  irritation  of  the  others,  ie: 
deal  me  out  instead  of  will  you  fellows 
excuse  me  while  I  go  down  to  the  corner 
for  a  pack  of  cigarettes? 

Americans  like  fast  language.  They 
have  been  slaughtering  English  for  four 
centuries,  and  more  often  to  speed  it  up 
than  for  any  other  reason.  The  whole 
world  (excepting  some  of  the  British)  has 
liked  what  we've  done  to  it.  Our  greatest 
invention  was  "OK."  It's  a  part  of  al- 
most all  of  the  world's  speech  today, 
even  where  they  haven't  the  faintest  no- 
tion that  "OK"  is  the  initials  of  OH 
Korrect,  invented  just  to  be  funny  dur- 
ing an  American  fad  to  speak  in 
hammed-up  initials  back  about  1830. 

CORRECTION 

Our  November  issue  noted  that  under  a 
new  law  widows  of  Spanish  War  veterans 
had  received  $70  a  month  increase  in  pen- 
sions. 


It  didn't  happen,  we  are  now  told.  The 
increase  was  $5  a  month.  The  total  pen- 
sion becomes  $70.  The  governmentese 
language  in  our  source  of  information  led 
us  astray,  and  somehow  we  slipped  up  in 
translating. 

This  is  inexcusable  on  our  part.  We 
correct.  We  apologize.  But  we  don't  excuse 
ourselves,  for  we  take  pride  in  correctly 
translating  governmentese.  When  we  can't 
do  it,  we  admit  it,  at  least  to  ourselves. 

For  instance,  a  few  years  ago  we  set 
out  to  explain  the  Medicare  law  to  you 
when  it  was  first  passed.  We  read  the  law 
all  the  way  through.  We  read  it  again. 
We  took  an  aspirin  and  read  it  a  third 
time.  We  understood — to  be  honest — 
none  of  it.  Oh,  you  could  understand  a 
paragraph  here  and  a  paragraph  there, 
;/;;///  you  tried  to  figure  how  a  later  para- 
graph altered  it.  So  we  decided  not  to  ex- 
plain it  to  you.  Since  then  a  lot  of  other 
publishers  have  written  about  Medicare 
for  you.  But  they  only  proved  what  we 
decided  at  first.  You  could  write  about  it, 
but  you  couldn't  explain  it. 

This  by  no  means  gets  us  off  the  hook 
in  the  case  of  the  Spanish  War  pension. 
If  we  had  tried  hard  enough  we  could 
have  discovered  that  the  increase  was  $5. 
Though  it  wasn't  clear  in  the  written  in- 
formation, a  couple  of  long  distance 
phone  calls  should  have  done  the  trick. 

TOO  MUCH  TO  SAY 

The  last  sentence  in  our  feature  article 
"Did  Stalin  Betray  Us  in  the  Battle  of  the 
Bulge?"  suggests  that  we  can  now  start 
rewriting  the  history  of  the  last  quarter 
century. 

Our  temptation  here  is  to  write  a 
lengthy  editorial  about  this  article.  But  we 
find  that  it  is  too  big  for  us,  it  leaves  too 
much  to  be  said.  The  next  step  is  for  the 
historians  to  start  anew.  They  will  need 
more  space  than  these  columns. 

Let  us  here  only  revise  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  embattled  GI  who  fought  back 
in  the  Bulge  in  that  ghastly  Belgian  De- 
cember of  1944.  He  didn't  win  a  glorious 
victory  in  the  face  of  adversity  after  all. 
It  had  already  been  lost  for  him. 

But  without  his  lone  stand  when  bereft 
of  leadership,  Russia  would  probably 
occupy  all  of  Germany  today,  if  not  more 
of  Western  Europe.  Simply  because  he 
saved  half  the  pie,  he  did  more  for  the 
free  world  than  anyone  else  in  this  cen- 
tury. 

One  cannot  avoid  noting  that  he  per- 
formed this  great  achievement  at  the  ex- 
act moment  when  there  was  nobody  there 
telling  him  how  to  do  it  "better." 

We  can  see  now  that  he  was  that  fast- 
vanishing  genius  who  believed  in  doing 
what  ought  to  be  done.  These  days,  that  is 
the  highest  tribute  we  can  think  of. — rbp 
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the  final  guns  •• 
Did  Stalin  Betray  Us 

in  the 

Battle  of  the  Bulge? 


Editor's  note:  This  article  is  based  on 
a  manuscript,  "The  Final  Guns,"  by 
Tony  Lazzarino.  As  will  be  seen  in  the 
text,  "The  Final  Guns"  encompasses 
far  more  than  the  material  simimarized 
here. 


DID  OUR  WW  2  ALLY,  SoviCt 
Marshal  Joseph  Stalin,  know  in 
advance  that  Hitler  planned  to 
launch  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge  against 
the  weakest  part  of  our  First  Army's  lines 
in  the  Ardennes  Forest  of  Belgium  and 
Luxembourg  in  December  1944? 

Knowing  Hitler's  plan  in  advance,  did 
Stalin  purposely  avoid  alerting  us  to  the 
impending  disaster?  If  he  did,  he  was  one 
of  the  authors  of  the  battle  itself.  Hit- 
ler's attack  on  us  depended  so  com- 


Twenty-three  years  after  the  Battle  of 
the  Bulge,  we  may  now  only  be  starting  to 
see  it  and  other  ETO  mysteries  in  focus. 


pletely  on  surprise  that  his  orders  were 
to  call  it  off  if  we  should  get  wind  of  it. 

Some  historians  have  flirted  with  these 
questions,  only  to  back  off  short  of  ask- 
ing them,  apparently  because  such  a 
monstrous  betrayal  by  an  ally  seemed 
"unthinkable." 

The  Bulge  battle  verged  on  military 
disaster  for  us.  Catching  our  forces  en- 
tirely off  balance,  the  Nazi  offensive 


permanently  unhinged  our  original  plan 
for  the  invasion  of  Germany,  threw  us 
on  the  defensive  and  cost  us  more  than 
80,000  casualties.  For  a  period  of  weeks 
in  1944  the  whole  free  world  anxiously 
wondered  if  Hitler's  rampaging  tank 
armies,  plunging  up  to  60  miles  into  our 
rear,  might  not  destroy  the  foothold  that 
the  Western  allies  had  gained  on  the 
continent  in  Normandy  in  June. 


Left,  heavily  bearded,  battle-worn  G.I.  in  Bastogne  area  during  Bulge  following  bombardment  of  the  area.  Hitler's  buildup  of  forces  for  the 
fighting.  At  right,  German  soldiers  begin  their  assault  on  American  lines     offensive,  tremendous  as  it  was,  went  undetected  until  the  battle  began. 
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One  of  Hitler's  battle  maps  of  the  Bulge.  It  now  appears  that  Stalin  may 
have  had  its  coordinates  radioed  to  him  from  Switzerland,  and  as  an  ally 
could  have  passed  Hitler's  Ardennes  plans  on  to  Eisenhower  weeks  in  advance. 


We  were  spared  a  disaster  approxi- 
mating that  only  by  the  generalship  of 
the  lone  American  soldier,  the  lone 
squad,  platoon,  company  and  battalion. 
Only  their  isolated  resistance,  when  cut 
off  from  friends,  supplies  or  knowledge 
of  what  was  happening,  bought  the  time 
for  higher  commands  to  organize  a 
counterattack. 

Small  wonder  that  it  has  long  been 
"unthinkable"  even  to  ask  if  one  of  our 
allies — a  declared  implacable  foe  of 
Hitler — might  have  known  all  about  it 
ahead  of  time,  and  by  his  silence  made 
sure  it  would  come  ofif. 

The  question  is  raised  today,  however, 
in  a  significant  work  by  film  producer 
and  writer  Tony  Lazzarino.  Lazzarino's 
"The  Final  Guns,"  unpublished  as  these 
words  are  written,  is  the  fruit  of  five 
years'  research  into  the  Battle  of  the 
Bulge.  It  is  the  basic  manuscript  for  a 
major  film  on  that  battle  whose  antici- 
pated release  by  Columbia  is  still  nearly 
two  years  off. 

Mr.  Lazzarino  is  a  native  of  Rhode 
Island,  an  Air  Force  veteran  with  a  pas- 
sion for  military  history,  and  has  a  back- 
ground in  writing  and  producing  mili- 
tary documentary  films.  It  hardly  oc- 
curred to  Lazzarino  at  the  start  of  his  re- 
search into  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge  that 
Stalin  should  have  had  a  role  in  it.  The 
Bulge  was  in  the  West.  The  Soviets 
were  in  another  sphere  of  the  struggle. 

Lazzarino's  trail,  and  his  growing 
manuscript,  took  him  to  earlier  his- 
torians of  the  battle,  then  to  the  surviving 
generals  on  both  sides.  He  arranged  for 
talks  with  Eisenhower,  Montgomery, 
and  various  American  and  British  field 
and  staff  oflficers.  Then  with  the  surviv- 
ing German  leaders.  He  brought  Gen. 
Hasso  von  Manteuffel,  Hitler's  Fifth 
Army  Commander  and  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  the  professional  German  gen- 
erals in  the  Bulge,  into  meetings  with 
his  American  opposites  on  the  battle 
front,  where  the  former  foes  compared 
battle  notes.  Lazzarino  sought  and  re- 
ceived personal  accounts  of  the  man-to- 
man struggle  in  the  Ardennes  from  more 
than  1,200  readers  of  this  magazine  who 
were  there,  from  privates  to  colonels. 
New  aspects  and  tales  of  the  battle 
poured  into  his  notes. 

From  the  Germans  he  began  to  piece 
together  untold  details  of  how  and  why 
Hitler  planned  the  attack,  and  of  con- 
flicts within  the  German  military  staff. 
The  origins  of  the  battle  in  Hitler's  own 
mind  emerge  in  Lazzarino's  work  as  a 
portrait  in  microscopic  exactness  of  a 
giant  ego  challenged  by  plots,  counter- 
plots, disloyalty,  defeat  and  despair.  The 
bomb  plot  of  his  generals  on  der  Feiili- 
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rer's  life,  as  well  as  the  disloyalty,  poison- 
ing and  cynical  funeral  of  Rommel  un- 
fold in  intimate  detail  in  Lazzarino's 
manuscript — reinforced  by  taped  recol- 
lections of  Rommel's  family  in  1967. 
Even  Joachim  Peiper,  the  responsible 
German  officer  at  the  Malmedy  massa- 
cre, talked  for  Lazzarino's  note  taking. 

Nothing  in  all  this  of  the  Soviets,  far 
off  on  another  front.  Yet  the  origins  and 
the  conduct  of  the  battle,  and  its  results 
right  down  to  today,  raised  questions  in- 
volving Stalin  that  forced  their  way  in, 
wanted  or  not. 

Many  were  old  and  familiar.  In  the 
midst  of  the  struggle,  Eisenhower  com- 
plained that  the  idleness  of  Soviet  divi- 
sions in  Poland  freed  two  German 
armies  from  the  East  to  attack  him  in 
the  Bulge. 

But  some  of  the  questions  had  never 
been  asked  before.  Lazzarino's  work 
traces  Hitler's  every  move  in  hiding  his 
elephant,  so  that  our  intelligence  had 
not  the  slightest  idea  of  the  great  force 
piling  up  in  the  snowy  forests  right 
under  our  noses.  Our  blindness  to  it,  a 
classic  of  military  intelligence  failures, 
has  been  talked  to  death  for  23  years. 
Yet  in  all  this  time  nobody  had  even 
posed  the  companion  mystery.  Our 
Soviet  ally  had  an  intelligence  system 
that  knew  Hitler's  plans  so  well  that  it 
was  the  ruin  of  German  armies  and  the 
despair  of  the  Gestapo.  Stalin  was  typ- 
ically reading  Hitler's  latest  orders  over 
his  morning  coffee,  and  setting  traps  for 
those  who  would  carry  them  out.  Did  the 
Kremlin's  fantastic  intelligence  web  also 
fail  to  detect  the  German  buildup  for  the 
Ardennes  before  the  battle? 

Having  no  answer,  Lazzarino  filed 
this  in  his  mind  with  other  annoying 
Bulge  mysteries,  many  of  which  had  long 
been  in  the  public  record  without  being 
assembled  into  one  picture.  Among  them, 
the  $64  question:  Why  did  Germany, 
with  her  mortal  fear  of  Russia,  squander 
her  last  mighty  effort  against  American 
troops,  to  leave  her  back  door  open  for 
the  Red  Army?  It  was  a  folly  for  which 
Germany  is  still  paying,  and  it  seemed  be- 
yond reason  even  for  mad  Hitler.  Why? 

One  answer  to  that  has  always  been 
a  mysterious  American  folly  that  leads 
to  Stalin  again — the  Morgenthau  plan. 
Hatched,  strangely,  in  the  U.S.  Treasury 
Department,  the  plan  sought  to  dismem- 
ber Germany,  make  off  with  her  indus- 
try, flood  her  mines  and  carve  her  up 
into  several  farming  nations  under  pre- 
dominantly Soviet  occupation.  It  was 
read  to  Churchill  and  Roosevelt  at 
Ottawa  by  Harry  Dexter  White  and 
urged  on  them  by  Treasury  Sec'y  Henry 
Morgenthau.  Churchill  and  Roosevelt 


both  initialed  it  in  September  1944.  The 
result  was  predictable.  New  German 
fury  flowed  against  us  when  it  became 
known.  Plotters  against  Hitler  rallied  to 
his  side  again.  American  soldiers  felt  the 
reaction  in  new  enemy  desperation  at 
Arnhem,  Aachen,  in  the  Huertgen 
Forest. 

The  plan  was  bitterly  attacked  in  the 
United  States.  Both  the  State  and  War 
Departments  opposed  it.  Some  said  it 
would  give  the  postwar  victors  18  mil- 
lion starving  Germans  to  feed,  while  its 
announcement  would  cost  the  lives  of 
many  British  and  American  fighting  men 
against  an  aroused  foe. 

Hitler  and  Goebbels  cried  that  it  re- 
duced us  to  the  level  of  the  "Communist 
beast,"  that  we  were  out  to  destroy  50 
million  German  civilians.  Without  the 
Morgenthau  plan,  the  German  Ardennes 
effort  might  have  been  withheld. 

Churchill  and  Roosevelt  abandoned  it, 
and  F.D.R.  later  said  that  he  didn't  know 
what  possessed  him  to  initial  it  at 
Ottawa.  Then,  to  their  utter  consterna- 
tion, when  they  sat  down  at  Yalta  in 
February  1945  to  talk  peace  conditions 
in  Europe  with  Stalin,  the  Soviet  Mar- 
shal trotted  out  virtually  a  carbon  copy 
of  the  Morgenthau  plan  as  his  own. 

The  question  cannot  be  set  aside:  Did 
Stalin's  propaganda  machine  in  the 
United  States  subtly  plant  the  Morgen- 
thau folly  in  high  places  in  order  to  di- 
rect more  German  resistance  toward  us 
and  away  from  him? 

Stalin's  complete  victory  over  Roose- 
velt and  Churchill  at  Yalta,  in  which  he 
had  his  way  in  gobbling  eastern  Europe, 
establishing  puppet  regimes  and  im- 
prisoning East  Germany,  has  been  traced 
ever  since  in  almost  a  routine  way  to  the 
effects  of  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge.  Until 
Lazzarino  raised  the  question,  historians 


did  not  go  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  Stalin 
had  a  finger  in  the  Ardennes  fight,  but 
only  that  he  was  its  sole  beneficiary. 

Thus  in  "The  Meaning  of  Yalta," 
edited  by  John  Snell  for  the  University 
of  Louisiana  Press  in  1956:  "Western 
bargaining  power  at  Yalta  was  limited 
by  the  realities  of  the  military  situa- 
tion. .  .  Two  German  armies  .  .  .  shifted 
from  the  eastern  front,  hit  Gen.  Eisen- 
hower's First  Army  on  Dec.  16,  1944.  In 
the  weeks  that  followed.  Hitler's  forces 
.  .  .  created  the  'Bulge,'  forcing  Ameri- 
can troops  back  to  the  Meuse  .  .  .  The 
attack  disrupted  planning  for  an  Allied 
spring  campaign." 

In  short,  as  Stalin  did  not  hesitate  to 
remind  the  President  and  the  Prime  Min- 
ister at  Yalta,  their  troops  were  still 
bogged  down  along  the  Rhine,  while  his 
were  already  in  possession  of  the  coun- 
tries they  were  discussing,  and  within  a 
hundred  miles  of  Berlin. 

When  Roosevelt  extricated  himself 
and  Churchill  from  Yalta,  every  earlier 
pledge  to  Poland  and  the  other  Eastern 
European  nations  lay  broken  beyond 
hope.  While  the  three  talked,  the  Red 
Army  held  all  the  cards  for  Stalin.  To 
Churchill  the  blow  was  terrible.  England 
had  gone  into  the  war  in  defense  of  a 
free  Poland.  Now  Stalin  invited  him  to 
support  the  Communist  Polish  puppet 
regime  which  he  had  just  installed  ("in 
the  rear  of  the  Red  Army,"  he  added, 
significantly).  Wearily,  Roosevelt  sug- 
gested that  question  after  question  "be 
postponed  for  further  study."  Both  men 
went  to  their  graves  with  the  postpone- 
ments still  in  effect. 

If  their  troops  were  in  the  wrong 
places  and  Stalin's  were  in  the  right 
places,  was  it  all  just  bad  luck  or  had 
Stalin  been  maneuvering  them,  even 
playing  Hitler  against  them,  long  since? 


Film  producer  Tony  Lazzarino  tracks  down  material  for  'The  Final  Guns"  with  German 
Fifth  Panzer  Army  General  Hasso  von  Manteuffel,  left,  and  at  right  with  General 
Eisenhower.  Lazzarino's  film  manuscript  provides  basis  of  this  article. 
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Rudolf  Roessler,  Stalin's  secret  source  of  all  Hitler's  military  plans,  whose  code  name  was 
"Lucy."  Revelation  of  his  work  in  the  1966  book  "A  Man  Called  Lucy"  shook  Germany. 
But  book's  authors  skirted  meaning  of  "Lucy's"  intelligence  as  it  served  Stalin  to  play  Hitler 
against  the  West,  beat  his  allies  to  Berlin  and  trap  Churchill  and  Roosevelt  at  Yalta. 


Roosevelt  and  Churchill,  whatever 
they  put  in  the  public  record,  knew  they 
had  been  jockeyed.  It  was  a  cruel  joke 
to  hear  their  own  cursed  Morgenthau 
plan,  whose  onus  and  evil  military  con- 
sequences they  had  borne,  come  from 
the  Russians — a  reminder  of  Huertgen 
and  Arnhem  and  the  Bulge  and  the  other 
reasons  why  they  were  still  bogged  down 
on  the  Rhine. 

But  they  needed  no  such  jest,  if  jest 


it  was.  They  had  asked  Stalin  for  the 
Yalta  meeting  back  in  July.  Then  they 
were  more  like  equals.  But  Stalin  had 
stalled  through  the  summer,  and  through 
the  fall.  As  if  he  had  known  Hitler's 
plans,  Stalin  did  not  set  a  date  for  Yalta 
until  the  die  was  cast  to  assure  him  the 
political  victory.  Lazzarino's  manuscript 
fixes  November  3  as  the  earliest  date 
Stalin  might  have  known  Hitler's  plan  to 
attack  us  in  the  Ardennes. 


If  Churchill  and  Roosevelt  had  been 
trapped  into  bargaining  the  peace  agree- 
ments with  Stalin  after  Hitler's  Bulge  at- 
tack had  tied  them  down,  they  knew  too 
that  they'd  been  trapped  into  it  only  after 
Stalin's  great  January  offensive  was  roll- 
ing. The  Western  leaders  hadn't  heard  of 
any  Russian  winter  offensive  until  after 
the  Nazi  armies  poured  into  Belgium  on 
December  16. 

"On  December  15,  1944,"  writes  Laz- 
zarino,  "the  sun  was  rising  on  Moscow 
and  setting  on  Washington."  About  De- 
cember 20,  Ambassador  Averell  Harri- 
man  was  told  in  Moscow  that  the  Red 
Army  would  launch  a  winter  offensive. 
On  January  15,  Western  representatives 
were  told  that  it  had  been  rolling  for 
three  days.  Stalin  later  claimed  that  he 
had  attacked  "to  relieve  pressure  on  the 
Bulge."  But  he  had  waited  until  the 
struggle  in  the  Ardennes  was  over.  Now 
the  Yalta  meeting  occurred,  at  Stalin's 
pleasure,  as  we  lay  licking  our  wounds 
while  the  Soviet  offensive  roared  west 
against  a  Nazi  army  already  chewed 
up  in  the  Bulge. 

How  else  had  Stalin  jockeyed  his  two 
allies? 

Lazzarino  suggests  that  as  far  back  as 
the  Normandy  landings  in  June,  Stalin's 
interest  lay  in  locking  the  Anglo-Saxon 
and  German  forces  in  a  wasting  combat 
in  France.  Once  we  were  safely  ashore 
Hitler  was  doomed.  From  that  point  on 
we,  as  well  as  der  Feuhrer,  were  enemies, 
to  be  played  off  against  each  other  and 
leave  Europe  to  Russia. 

Stalin's  military  intelligence  most  cer- 
tainly knew  the  inner  secrets  of  Hitler's 
Atlantic  defenses  in  May  of  1944,  but  he 
let  Eisenhower  go  it  blind  on  Omaha 
Beach  in  June.  "Perhaps,"  says  Laz- 
zarino, "he  foresaw  the  possibility  of  a 
rapid  advance  by  Eisenhower,  and  felt 
that  assisting  his  'allies'  in  any  way  that 
would  speed  their  advance  into  Germany 
was  not  now  in  keeping  with  his  long- 
range  designs." 

While  we  were  getting  a  foothold  in 
Normandy  in  June  1944,  Stalin  waged 
a  summer  offensive  toward  the  Vistula. 
But  as  soon  as  we  broke  out  of  Nor- 
mandy he  stopped  it  cold.  The  net  effect 
was  that  he  took  the  pressure  off  Hitler 
on  the  Polish  front  the  moment  Patton's 
spearheads  began  to  break  across 
France. 

The  pressure  was  completely  off  by 
mid-August.  It  was  still  off  in  December 
when  Eisenhower  had  complained  of 
German  armies  from  the  Russian  front 
in  the  Ardennes. 

During  this  period,  Russian  offensives 
were  turned  south,  against  Hungary  and 
along  the  Danube.  By  this  maneuver, 
StaUn  cemented  Soviet  dominance  all 
the  way  west  to  Yugoslavia  on  the  Adri- 
atic, while  creating  in  Germany  the  im- 
pression that  the  immediate  threat  to 
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the  Nazi  homeland  was  that  of  the  West- 
ern Allies  in  France. 

The  Russian  attack  in  Poland  was 
"stalled."  we  thought.  Hitler  thought  so 
too,  though  his  eastern  generals  warned 
of  a  buildup  of  hundreds  of  Soviet  divi- 
sions, and  urged  reinforcements  against 
an  enormous  danger.  Looking  back  in 
1948,  British  historian  Gen.  J.  C.  Fuller 
noted  that  it  was  "strange"  that  from 
August  to  January  nothing  of  impor- 
tance happened  on  the  Polish  front.  "The 
five  months  rest  was  spent  in  regrouping 


its  size  made  Hitler  violent  again. 

"  'Where  in  earth  did  you  get  such 
ridiculous  estimates?  It's  the  most  colos- 
sal bluff  since  Genghis  Khan.  I  question 
the  sanity  of  those  who  suggest  it!' 

"  'Then  put  my  chief  staff  officers  in 
an  asylum,  and  make  room  for  me  too,' 
Guderian  responded.  He  was  later  re- 
lieved of  command." 

Thus  did  Stalin  conceal  a  force  of  over 
200  divisions,  60  of  them  fully  armored, 
aimed  straight  at  Berlin.  From  his  allies 
He ,  concealed  them  with  secrecy,  from 
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In  Sept.  1944,  President  Roosevelt  (above) 
plan  at  Ottawa.  At  Yalta,  after  it  brought  t 

the  Russian  armies."  Odd,  he  thought,  to 
rest  when  the  "circumstances  of  the  in- 
vasion of  France"  dictated  a  vise  on  Ger- 
many from  both  sides.  Fuller  only 
slightly  overestimated  the  seven  groups 
Stalin  had  amassed  in  Poland  by  Jan- 
uary. He  called  them  "at  least  300  divi- 
sions and  25  tank  armies,  followed  by 
numerous  Cossack  forces." 

Lazzarino  tells  what  happened  to 
Hitler's  Commander  in  the  East,  Gen. 
Heinz  Guderian,  when  he  "protested 
using  the  last  German  armored  reserves 
for  an  offensive  in  the  West  and  was 
flabbergasted  by  Hitler's  'insane'  order  to 
withdraw  armored  units  already  in 
Poland  to  use  in  the  Bulge. 

"Hitler  was  enraged.  Guderian  was 
calmed  by  his  fellow  officers  and  with- 
drew. Later  he  warned  Hitler  again  of 
...  a  great  Russian  force  massing  east 
of  the  Vistula.  The  estimates  he  gave  of 
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and  Churchill  approved  the  Morgenthau 
lem  disaster,  they  heard  it  from  Stalin. 

Hitler  with  the  hypnosis  of  incredibility 
and  five  months  of  lulling  inaction.  After 
Hitler  committed  himself  against  us,  this 
great  force  soon  rolled  over  the  rest  of 
Poland,  East  Prussia,  to  Berlin  and  be- 
yond to  the  Elbe.  It  gave  Stalin  the  whole 
deck  at  Yalta,  and  it  determined  the  di- 
vision of  Europe  then,  in  1945,  now,  in 
1968,  and  indefinitely  into  the  future. 
Meanwhile,  the  "impossibility"  of  its 
existence  turned  Hitler  to  his  Bulge  offen- 
sive with  a  sense  of  security.  There,  like 
a  puppet  on  Stalin's  string,  he  locked  his 
Western  enemies  in  a  deadly  embrace 
that  left  the  field  of  political  victory  in 
the  war  in  Europe  solely  to  Stalin. 

To  anyone  hut  Hitler,  it  should  have 
been  incredible  that  Stalin  should  as- 
semble such  a  force.  How  could  he  dare 
strip  his  other  fronts  of  such  great 
masses  of  men,  armor  and  supplies  to 
gather  it  all  in  Poland? 

NUARY  1968 


Stalin  could  dare  such  a  concentration 
only  if  he  knew  everything  his  enemy 
was  doing.  If  he  knew  there  was  no  dan- 
ger on  the  Danube,  in  the  Balkans;  if  he 
knew  Hitler  was  massing  strength  in 
front  of  the  distant  Ardennes;  if  he  knew 
what  Hitler  told  Guderian;  if  he  had  a 
daily  nose-count  of  all  Hitler's  troops 
and  copies  of  all  Hitler's  orders,  then 
Stalin  had  nothing  to  fear  from  tactics 
that  would  be  insanity  for  an  ordinary 
general  with  ordinary  military  inteUi- 
gence.  With  such  information,  a  political 
peasant  could  become  a  greater  General- 
issimo than  all  the  professional  generals 
of  history. 

A  few  years  ago,  Allan  Clark  revealed 
in  his  book  "Barbarossa,"  that  from  very 
early  in  the  war,  Stalin  did,  in  fact, 
know  everything  Hitler  was  planning — 
down  to  the  last  trivia,  and  often  within 
ten  hours.  A  mysterious  secret  inform- 
ant, known  as  "Lucy,"  had  direct  ac- 
cess to  the  full  knowledge  of  the  German 
High  Command.  With  information  from 
"Lucy,"  radioed  to  him  from  some  for- 
eign source  each  day,  Stalin  became  in 
fact  the  Generalissimo  greater  than  all 
the  other  generals.  In  Russia,  he  de- 
stroyed Hitler's  forces  at  Voronezh,  at 
Stalingrad  and  in  the  even  more  colossal 
German  catastrophe  at  Orel-Kursk  in 
1943 — simply  by  having  in  his  hands 
the  orders  that  the  attacking  Germans 
were  carrying  out.  This  mysterious 
"Lucy"  (a  man)  died  after  the  war  in 
the  certain  and  true  knowledge  that  he, 
more  than  any  other  person,  had  con- 
trolled the  course  of  the  war  in  Europe 
and  determined  the  shape  of  the  peace. 

Here  is  part  of  Lazzarino's  account 
of  what  "Lucy's"  information  did  to  the 
last  great  German  effort  in  Russia  at 
Orel-Kursk,  in  July  1943.  Direct  quotes 
are  General  von  Manteuffel's  words  in 
interviews  with  Lazzarino  in  1967.  Man- 
teuffel  commanded  the  7th  Panzer  Divi- 
sion at  Orel-Kursk. 

"After  Stalingrad  [Manteuffel 
speaking]  Hitler  had  demanded  prep- 
aration for  a  secret  concentration  of 
armored  forces,  greater  than  any  as- 
sembly of  a  German  striking  force  in 
Russia.  Seventeen  Panzer  divisions 
spearheaded  two  groups  of  armies. 
Hitler  waited,  at  the  expense  of  other 
Eastern  forces,  until  he  could  allocate 
the  bulk  of  new  production  to  this 
assembly:  new  Mark  VI  Tiger  tanks, 
self-propelled  assault  guns,  artillery,  a 
striking  force  more  powerful  than  any 
we  ever  had  for  a  single  offensive.  The 
point  of  attack  was  on  the  vast  open 
plains  between  the  Russian  cities  of 
Orel  and  Kursk  in  the  upper  Donetz 
Valley." 

After  many  weeks  of  secret  prep- 
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Henry  Morgenthau  (above),  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  sponsored  the  plan  that  was  to 
turn  Germany  into  a  "pasture."  Its  approval  created  a  furor,  particularly  (and  pre- 
dictably) in  Germany,  where  it  served  only  to  consolidate  the  Germans  and  draw  to 
Hitler's  side  the  men  who  were  plotting  against  him  in  an  effort  to  gain  peace. 


aration,  Hitler's  great  assembly  was 
completed. 

"We  Germans  of  every  rank  ex- 
perienced a  strange  fatalistic  emotion 
at  Orel-Kursk.  We  saw  around  us  such 
overwhelming  strength — German 
strength,  and  power — that  we  soon 
realized  how  this  would  be  the  event 
— this  would  be  the  place  and  time — 
when  we  must  defeat  the  Russian. 

"There  at  Orel-Kursk,  we  definitely 
had  the  resources — excellent  leader- 
ship in  the  field — Zeitzler,  von  Kluge, 
Guderian,  von  Rundstedt,  Model, 
Hoth;  a  group  of  armies  with  more 
than  sufficient  power  to  strike  a  great 
crippling  blow,  one  from  which  the 
Russian  would  never  have  recovered. 
On  July  7,  1943,  my  Panzer  division 
was  one  moving  to  the  attack  along- 


side seventeen  others — elite  forces, 
the  best  in  all  Russia." 

Weeks  before,  "Lucy"  had  put  the 
full  details  of  the  plan  as  conceived  by 
Hitler  in  Stalin's  hands;  the  assign- 
ment of  divisions,  their  transport,  type 
of  equipment,  new  Tiger  tanks,  allot- 
ment of  petrol  and  supplies  and  every- 
thing including  the  planned  order  of 
battle  and  the  top  secret  "point"  of 
attack. 

As  Stalin  read  them  his  hopes 
soared  to  new  heights.  He  could  pic- 
ture the  future  mosaic  of  Soviet  satel- 
lites being  placed  piece  by  piece  over 
the  length  and  breadth  of  Eastern 
Europe. 

Every  effort  was  made.  All  Soviet 
resources  available  were  husbanded. 
Every  man  and  weapon  that  could  be 


collected  in  time  was  sent  to  the  point 
of  the  German  strike  before  the  Ger- 
man force  received  the  attack  order. 

On  July  5,  1943,  Hitler's  personal 
message  was  issued  to  the  soldiers  at 
Orel-Kursk:  "Soldiers  of  the  Reich! 
Today  you  are  to  take  part  in  an  offen- 
sive of  such  importance  that  the  entire 
outcome  of  the  war  may  depend  on 
its  outcome.  More  than  anything  else, 
your  victory  will  show  the.  \vhole 
world  that  resistance  to  the  power  of 
the  German  Army  is  hopeless." 

Gener^al  Manteuffel  recalled  bitterly 
how  the  German  command  was  stag- 
gered by  the,  incredible  width  and 
depth  of  the  Russian  defense.  The 
German  armor  was  allowed  to  enter 
the  Great  "Bogen"  or  Bo\y  of  well- 
camouflaged  defenses.  Storms  of  fire 
from  great  concentration  of  heavy 
guns,  rockets,  anti-tank  weapons 
clustered  together  fired  broadsides  at 
the  new  Tigers  .  .  .  The  Russians'  fire 
was  unimaginable.  Their  depth  of  de- 
fense went  back  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles.  Mines  were  laid  everywhere — 
mines  designed  to  channel  the  Panzer 
spearheads  into  hundreds  of  clusters 
of  waiting  guns.  Broadsides  tore  into 
the  armor.  Artillery  rained  down  until 
the  vast  mantle  of  cornfields  burned 
fiercely.  The  battle  raged  on  until  that 
plain  at  Orel-Kursk  consumed  a  mil- 
lion men  and  thousands  of  panzers 
and  guns. 

"We  made  them  pay  dearly  .  .  . 
stubbornly  throwing  our  forces  head 
on,  hoping  desperately  to  break  the 
Bogen  ....  pierce  that  great  Bow 
of  fire  and  steel." 

Stalin  knew  the  Germans  could  not 
keep  up  the  pressure  against  the  Bow 
indefinitely.  Tremendous  reserves, 
supplies,  petrol  had  been  piled  up  by 
Stalin  in  his  foreknowledge,  while  the 
German  supply  lines  went  back  hun- 
dreds of  miles.  Soon  the  tonnage 
coming  to  the  attacking  force  fell  be- 
low the  minimum  required  for  main- 
taining the  assault.  The  German  pres- 
sure against  the  Bow  eased.  Then  the 
attacking  formations  lost  momentum. 

In    that    interval,    with  Hitler's 
greatest  force  lying  in  ruin,  Stalin 
launched  his  counteroffensive.  He  uti- 
lized forces  husbanded  earlier  from 
other  fronts — forces  he  knew  before- 
hand could  be  safely  transferred  be- 
cause "Lucy"  had  told  him  so.  He 
had  them  at  the  exact  spot  between 
Orel  and  Kursk  where  he  knew  they 
would   be   needed,    again  because 
"Lucy"  had  told  him  so. 
Over  a  year  ago  two  French  journal- 
ists, Pierre  Accoce  and  Pierre  Quet, 
revealed  the  identity  and  most  of  the 
secrets  of  "Lucy"  in  their  fantastic  best- 
selling  book,  "A  Man  Called  Lucy."  The 
American   edition   was   published  by 
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Coward-McCann.  New  York,  in  1966. 

"Lucy"  was  the  code  name  of  a  Ger- 
man named  Rudolf  Roessler.  According 
to  the  "Lucy"  book,  Roessler  was  in 
league  with  ten  top  German  generals, 
all  pledged  to  bring  about  the  downfall 
of  Hitler  by  helping  the  Allies.  Starting 
well  before  Hitler  invaded  Russia,  these 
ten  high-ranking  members  of  the  Ger- 
man High  Command  radioed  the  most 
minute  details  of  the  plans  of  the  Ger- 
man armies  to  Roessler  in  Switzerland 
every  day.  '"Lucy" — or  Roessler — passed 
them  on  to  a  Communist  spy  web  in 
Switzerland,  whose  members  relayed 
them  in  Soviet  radio  code  to  the  Kremlin 
intelligence  center. 

To  this  day.  the  ten  generals  have 
never  been  identified,  but  the  Gestapo 
never  doubted  their  existence.  Its  agents 
had  seen  too  many  copies  of  the  latest 
German  military  plans  in  captured  Soviet 
documents.  They  had  seen  too  many 
German  armies  walk  into  traps  in  Russia 
that  could  only  have  been  engineered 
by  someone  looking  over  Hitler's 
shoulder.  When  all  efforts  to  track  the 
traitors  down  failed,  the  Gestapo  gave 
a  top  priority  to  discovering  the  source 
of  the  broadcasts  to  the  Kremlin  from 
Switzerland. 

The  Swiss  allowed  the  spy  ring  to 
operate  with  their  knowledge.  The  only 
condition  was  that  the  Swiss  Govern- 
ment receive  file  copies  of  all  of  the  infor- 
mation Roessler  got  from  his  friends  in 
the  German  High  Command.  But  when, 
late  in  1943,  Swiss  intelligence  knew 
that  the  Gestapo  had  narrowed  down  the 
source  of  the  broadcasts,  Switzerland 
jailed  the  members  of  the  ring  for  safe- 
keeping. She  feared  an  attack  on  Switzer- 
land by  Hitler,  should  capture  of  Roes- 
sler and  his  associates  by  the  Gestapo 
reveal  Swiss  complicity  in  the  German 
disasters  in  Russia. 

Roessler  was  the  last  to  be  jailed  for 
safekeeping,  in  May  1944. 

An  oddity  in  Accoce's  and  Quet's  book 


escaped  thousands  of  readers  and  review- 
ers until  Lazzarino  began  finding  incon- 
sistencies in  it  in  his  pursuit  of  matters 
bearing  on  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge.  The 
French  authors  of  "A  Man  Called  Lucy" 
never  touched  on  what  it  would  and 
would  not  mean  for  the  Western  allies 
to  share  Stalin's  knowledge  of  German 
plans.  Their  omission  was  at  first  amaz- 
ing, then  unbelievable.  The  end  of  "A 
Man  Called  Lucy"  was  finally  so  indi- 
gestible that  Lazzarino  set  out  on  a  trail 
of  his  own. 

According  to  the  two  French  authors, 
Roessler  was  released  by  the  Swiss  in 
September  1944,  and  by  September  15 
he  was  again  in  touch  with  his  friends  in 
the  Nazi  High  Command.  Throughout 
the  fall  of  1944,  he  again  received  every 
detail  of  German  military  plans.  But  his 
Swiss  Communist  radio  contacts  with 
the  Kremlin  had  been  broken  up.  So  all 
Roessler  could  do  was  to  receive  his  in- 
telligence from  Germany,  dutifully  file 
one  copy  of  it  with  the  Swiss,  then  sim- 
ply keep  his  own  copies.  According  to 
the  book,  Roessler  operated  alone  all 
that  fall,  but  sent  nothing  to  Stalin  after 
May  1944. 

Still  according  to  the  book,  this  con- 
tinued until  December  15,  when  Roessler 
lunched  in  Switzerland  with  one  Alex- 
ander Foote,  an  English  Communist  who 
had  been  the  invisible  boss  of  his  earlier 
radio  contacts  with  the  Kremlin. 

On  December  15,  Foote  told  him  the 
war  was  just  about  all  over,  there  was 
no  need  to  reestablish  contact  with  Sta- 
lin. "All  over,"  echoed  Roessler.  vaguely. 
Before  saying  good-bye  to  Foote  he 
gave  him  a  bag.  "It  contains  all  the 
latest  plans  of  the  Wehrmacht."  he  said. 
"Take  it  to  the  Soviet  embassy  in  Paris 
when  you  go  there  today,  they  may  want 
it."  And  so  the  book  ends. 

It  did  not  end  for  Lazzarino,  nor 
should  it  for  anyone  else.  This  was 
December  15,  1944.  The  complete  Ger- 
man plans  for  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge 


were  in  that  bag,  including  the  news 
that  it  would  start  the  next  morning. 
Furthermore,  Roessler  had  been  receiv- 
ing Hitler's  Bulge  battle  plans  since 
November  3,  when  Hitler  revealed  them 
to  his  high  command,  and  thus  to  Roes- 
sler's  ten  informants.  On  December  15, 
when  Foote  and  Roessler  lunched,  the 
date  of  the  Ardennes  attack  had  just 
been  irrevocably  set  by  Hitler  for  the 
next  morning. 

Hr.rdly  any  of  the  book's  ending  is 
believable.  Roessler  would  not  have  told 
Foote  to  hand-carry  such  information  to 
the  Soviet  embassy  in  Paris  on  Decem- 
ber 15  unless  he  had  already  dispatched 
it  by  faster  means.  If  Roessler  had  been 
giving  the  Swiss  a  copy  of  his  German 
High  Command  intelligence  every  day 
all  fall,  then  the  Swiss  had  known  about 
the  impending  Bulge  battle  since  about 
November  3.  Would  the  Swiss  (who 
had  risked  invasion  by  Hitler  to  help 
Stalin  destroy  the  Nazis)  have  neglected 
for  six  weeks  to  have  an  agent  drop  a 
word  in  the  right  place  with  Eisenhower 
about  the  big  attack  planned  against 
him  in  the  Ardennes? 

In  "The  Final  Guns"  Lazzarino  has 
written  a  new  beginning  and  a  new 
ending,  based  on  a  web  of  research  of 
his  own.  It  begins  almost  as  far  back 
as  1920.  when,  contrary  to  the  book, 
Roessler's  ten  German  generals  (then 
German  military  cadets  trained  in  Rus- 
sia) became  Communists,  not  merely 
the  Hitler-haters  that  Accoce  and  Quet 
believe  them  to  have  been. 

Lazzarino  skips  now  to  September  15, 
1 944,  when  Roessler,  out  of  his  Swiss  jail 
cell,  again  contacts  his  ten  German  gen- 
erals. From  that  day  on  Roessler  again 
sends  complete  Nazi  battle  plans  to  Sta- 
lin. He  no  longer  needs  to  use  Red  spy 
radios  in  Switzerland.  France  has  fallen 
and  the  Soviet  embassy  with  its  sophis- 
ticated radio  gear  has  reopened  there. 

Each  day  a  Communist  female  .agent, 
Rachel  Deubendorfer,  relays  the  Ger- 


SOVOFOTO 


The  Russians  launch  their  drive  to  Berlin  in  the  1945  winter  offensive  of  more  than  200  divisions. 
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The  big  three  at  the  Yalta  meeting.  Sought  by  his  allies  since  When  they  finally  met,  the  Red  Army  was  sweeping  into  Ger- 
the  previous  July,  Stalin  stalled  it  off  until  February,  1945.     many,  controlled  Eastern  Europe,  and  gave  Stalin  all  the  cards. 


man  military  plans  from  Roessler  in 
Switzerland  to  one  Rado,  a  top  Soviet 
agent,  who  sees  that  they  are  sent  coded 
to  Stalin  from  the  Paris  embassy.  Roes- 
sler gives  the  Swiss  no  copies  of  any 
information  that  might  be  useful  to 
Eisenhower.  It  is  all  for  Stalin. 

Now,  looking  over  Stalin's  shoulder, 
the  incredible  becomes  credible.  Stalin, 
with  all  the  German  battle  plans  once 


more  before  him,  knows  that  it  is  safe 
to  build  up  his  mighty  force  in  Poland 
with  which  to  beat  his  allies  to  Berlin. 
He  is  threatened  nowhere  else.  Starting 
about  November  3,  Stalin  knows  of  the 
coming  Ardennes  battle.  All  he  lacks  is 
the  date  of  the  attack,  which  Hitler  con- 
stantly postpones.  As  soon  as  he  can 
learn  when  it  will  come  oflf,  the  war 
will  be  over.  Stalin's  enemies  and  his 


allies  will  be  locked  in  final  conflict  in 
Belgium.  Time  then  to  schedule  his  own 
secretly  planned  winter  drive  to  Berlin. 
Time  then,  at  last,  to  oblige  Mr.  Church- 
ill and  Mr.  Roosevelt  by  fixing  the 
Yalta  meeting  at  a  date  when  they  will 
be  stymied  west  of  the  Rhine  while  he 
will  be  storming  toward  Berlin. 

On  December  15,  Roessler  tells  his 
{Continued  on  page  48) 


Stalin  kept  his  plans  for  it  a  secret  from  his  allies  until  they  were  bogged  down  in  Hitler's  Bulge  attack. 
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Depositors,  learning  of  bank  closings  in  one  state  and  fearful  that  theirs,  too,  would  be  closed,  started  a  run  on  withdrawals 


By  MARK  L.  STREETS 

I T  IS  A  CLICHE  today  that  many 
younger  Americans  are  out  of  touch 
with  the  older  generation.  Or,  put- 
ting it  the  other  way,  the  older  genera- 
tion is  out  of  touch  with  them. 

Like  most  cliches,  either  way  you  put 
it  is  neither  wholly  true  nor  wholly  false. 
The  young  folks  are  "alienated,"  some 
will  say.  "Alienated"  is  a  word  that  says 
nothing  very  exactly,  though  it  hints  at 
some  sinister  plot  to  exclude  them  from 
the  good  things  of  life. 

When  elders  answer  the  charge,  they 
may  claim  that  "alienation"  is  only  an 
excuse  for  sitting  in  a  corner  sucking 
one's  thumb  while  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunities that  any  generation  ever  had 
pass  by  for  want  of  effort  to  make  some- 
thing of  them.  They  will  say.  too.  that 
many  youngsters,  and  too  many  of  their 
teachers  and  younger  parents,  are  short 
on  faith  in  our  society  and  ourselves — 
that  they  never  had  it  so  good,  but  don't 
appreciate  it. 

These,  of  course,  are  the  recognizable 
noises  at  the  far  ends  of  both  camps. 
Young  or  old,  the  great,  silent  middle  is 
going  about  its  business,  wishing  only  a 
pox  on  moaners  of  either  generation. 

But  there  is  indeed  a  greater  gulf  be- 
tween the  sense  of  values  of  old  and 
young  today  than  the  normal  gulf  be- 
tween age  groups.  The  older  folks  have 
lived  through  an  experience  unshared  by 
anyone  under  40.  Nothing  pinpoints  that 
experience  quite  so  much  as  the  period 
in  1933  when  a  new  President.  Franklin 


When  FDR 


The  story  of  what  happened  the  last  time  the 
United  States  lost  faith  in  itself ,  an  occasion  that  is 
part  of  the  lives  of  everyone  who  is  now  over  50. 


D.  Roosevelt,  closed  all  the  banks  in  the 
country.  It  happened  during  the  remem- 
berable  lifetime  of  practically  our  entire 
"older  generation."  Men  and  women 
then  in  college  are  now  in  their  fifties. 
Most  of  the  older  children  of  1933  re- 
call it  vividly  and  personally.  The  ten- 
year  crisis  of  the  great  Depression  was 
brought  into  focus  by  the  bank-closing 
as  it  was  never  brought  home  by  the 
stock  market  crash.  It  touched  every 
American  then  alive,  right  down  to  the 
nickels  in  his  pocket  or  the  bread,  if  any, 
in  his  kitchen  breadbox. 

Anyone  who  was  then  15  (now  in  his 
late  forties)  can  hardly  forget  it.  But  it 
was  an  experience  totally  alien  to  today's 
younger  folks,  a  period  of  hardship  since 
unequaled.  It  remains  today  a  story  of 
a  nation  that  had  lost  its  faith  and — hap- 
pily— found  it  again.  The  sense  of  values 
of  those  who  lived  through  it  can  never 


be  the  same  as  of  those  who  did  not. 

Unemployment  had  been  growing 
since  1928,  at  least.  The  great"  stock 
market  crash  followed  in  1929.  By  1930, 
the  nation  was  ridden  by  hard  times. 

Among  the  rich,  many  no  longej  got 
richer.  They  went  bankrupt.  Among  the 
bankrupts  were  suicides.  The  laboring 
men  and  women,  hardly  accustomed  to 
riches  as  a  matter  of  life  or  death,  were 
not  so  suicidally  inclined — but  they  suf- 
fered more.  The  man  who  managed  to 
find  work  two  or  three  days  a  week 
opened  his  house  and  refrigerator  to  his 
and  his  wife's  brothers  and  sisters  and 
their  children,  as  well  as  caring  for  his 
own. 

Sales  fell  off.  The  great  corporations' 
business  slackened.  The  more  it  slack- 
ened the  more  workers  they  laid  off  and 
the  worse  things  became. 

(Turn  to  page  16) 
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BROWN  BROS. 


UPI 


that  forced  state  after  state  to  declare  bank  "holidays."  By  the  time  FDR  closed  all  the  banks,  most  states  had  already  done  so. 


Closed  the  Banks 


FDR's  inauguration  in  1933  (above).  He  faced  a  panic-stricken  country  and  a  worsening  financial  crisis. 
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One  day  after  he  took  the  oath  of  office,  Roosevelt  issued  his  order  closing  banks  and  placing  an  embargo  on  gold  transactions. 


CONTINUED  When  FDR  Closed  the  Banks 


Colleges  in  the  twenties  had  been  peo- 
pled by  students  who  attended  balls  in 
tuxedos  and  wing  collars,  and  supported 
elaborate  fraternity  houses  on  their 
fathers'  money.  Now  they  gave  way  to 
ever  more  lean,  hungry  students  who 
waited  on  tables  for  scant  meals,  worked 
downtown  nights  if  they  could,  and 
studied  in  the  small  hours  when  they 
should  have  been  sleeping.  When  they 
wore  dungarees  on  campus  it  was  be- 
cause they  could  afford  nothing  else. 

Inevitably,  some  banks  failed.  When 
they  failed  the  depositors  lost  their  pre- 
cious savings  (federal  bank  deposit  in- 
surance came  later).  Fear  for  all  banks 
followed,  and  the  savings  of  those  still 
lucky  enough  to  have  any  began  to  be 
withdrawn  from  solvent  banks  to  be 
stored  safely  at  home. 

By  1932,  personal  hoarding  of  cash 
had  become  so  great  that  some  blamed 
the  whole  Depression  on  "hoarders" 
withdrawing  money  from  circulation. 
The  withdrawals  of  savings,  piled  on  top 
of  the  hard  times,  accelerated  bank  fail- 
ures. The  nation's  whole  money  supply 
was  suspected,  with  good  reason,  of  be- 
ing progressively  sewn  into  mattresses. 

Soon,  long  lines  of  people  carrying 
bags,  canvas  sacks,  satchels,  anything 
with  sides  and  a  bottom,  began  to  form 
at  banks  everywhere,  to  withdraw  their 
savings  before  they,  too,  would  go  down 
the  drain. 

At  first  the  local  banks  met  with- 


drawals by  replenishing  their  reserves 
from  their  deposits  in  central  banks  in 
New  York  and  Chicago.  The  central 
banks,  in  turn,  withdrew  their  reserves 
from  the  Federal  Reserve  system  or  sold 
government  securities  to  honor  demands 
made  on  them. 

When  these  sources  dried  up,  banks 
large  and  small  turned  to  the  federal 
government  for  help.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment was  in  a  tizzy  itself.  Foreign 
investors,  seeing  what  was  happening, 
began  converting  their  U.S.  dollars  into 
gold.  Things  were  so  bad  in  Europe, 
meanwhile,  that  payment  to  us  of  $238 
million  in  foreign  debts  was  suspended. 
Our  own  national  operating  deficit,  as 
taxes  dwindled  and  demands  rose,  more 
than  doubled  in  a  year,  reaching  the 
huge  (for  that  time)  figure  of  about  $2 
billion. 

The  withdrawal  of  savings  was,  of 
course,  only  one  facet  of  the  Depression. 
But  because  it  brought  banks  to  addi- 
tional ruin  and  froze  more  and  more  of 
the  nation's  money  at  a  time  when  its 
free  circulation  was  sorely  needed,  it 
tended  to  stymie  all  other  efforts  to  turn 
the  tide  of  economic  collapse.  The  rest 
of  that  collapse  is  fairly  compressed  into 
one  long  sentence  in  the  "Encyclopaedia 
Britannica": 

".  .  .  Foreign  trade  fell  sharply,  fac- 
tories were  closed,  the  number  of  un- 
employed grew  alarmingly,  mortgages 
were  foreclosed,  banks  failed,  dividends 


were  passed,  the  prices  of  wheat,  cotton, 
copper,  oil  and  other  commodities  kept 
on  sinking,  the  federal  surpluses  were 
turned  into  deficits  and  the  buying  power 
of  the  nation  was  paralyzed." 

The  Depression  fell  upon  the  shoul- 
ders of  Republican  President  Herbert 
Hoover,  in  the  White  House  from  1929 
to  1933.  The  bank  crisis  reached  cata- 
strophic proportions  just  as  he  was  hand- 
ing the  reins  of  government  to  his  suc- 
cessor. Democrat  Franklin  Roosevelt. 

The  reaction  of  the  two  men  to  the 
Depression  is  among  the  fuzzy  phases 
of  our  history.  Their  approaches  were 
not  fundamentally  different,  except  in 
Roosevelt's  ability  to  communicate  with 
the  people  and  in  his  insistence  on  re- 
ceiving unusual  powers  that  Hoover  had 
never  requested  to  deal  with  the  crisis. 
Both  knew  that  the  government,  must 
prop  up  the  economy.  It  must  take  direct 
steps,  however  artificial,  to  make  jobs. 
Meanwhile,  emergency  federal  financial 
aids  must  be  brought  to  bear  on  money, 
banks  and  industry— acts  that  econo- 
mists understood,  however  meaningless 
their  complexities  might  seem  to  the  av- 
erage man. 

By  December  1930,  Hoover  gave  Con- 
gress a  series  of  bills  for  government 
works  on  roads,  flood  control,  public 
buildings,  airways,  etc.  He  signed  bills 
appropriating  hundreds  of  millions  for 
farm  and  drought  relief  and  for  emer- 
gency construction  projects.  In  1931,  he 
persuaded  the  bankers  to  create  a  half- 
billion-dollar  pool  to  support  the  weaker 
banks.  In  January  1932,  he  signed  the 
bill  to  create  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
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FDR  (above,  with  Sec'y  of  Treasury  Woodin),  signs 
the  Emergency  Bank  Bill  to  issue  temporary  currency. 


^3  Clearing  House  Banks  [1 M 


]  President  J 
P  Power 


The  Only  Bank  That  Was  Shaken  by  the  Holiday! 


Banks  were  relieved  by  the  holiday,  with  some  exceptions,  as  cartoon  above  points  out. 


Corporation,  making  $2  billion  available 
for  loans  to  support  tottering  industries, 
farms,  railroads  and  businesses.  Thus, 
while  history  has  somehow  created  the 
illusion  that  vast  expenditures  by  the 
government  to  revive  the  economy  were 
an  invention  of  the  New  Deal,  Hoover 
had  set  that  trend  in  motion  three  years 
before  Roosevelt's  inauguration. 

Both  Presidents  realized,  too,  that  the 
people  must  be  lifted  out  of  their  de- 
spair. Faith  in  the  nation's  future  was 
an  absolute  necessity.  The  runs  on  the 
banks  and  the  psychological  depression 
of  the  people  could  lead  them  to  collec- 
tive acts  of  panic  that  could  undo  in  a 
day  the  mightiest  government  efforts  of 
a  month. 

Hoover  and  his  Cabinet  members 
strove  to  shore  up  faith  by  assuring  the 
people  that  things  weren't  as  bad  as  they 
seemed,  that  prosperity  was  "just  around 
the  corner,"  that  the  situation  was  only 
temporary.  But  they  could  not  persuade 
people  who  were  jobless,  whose  homes 
had  been  foreclosed,  and  who  often 
could  not  get  at  their  own  money  that 
things  were  less  serious  than  they 
seemed. 

When  he  came  to  office  at  the  height 
of  the  bank  crisis,  Roosevelt  took  the 
tack  that  Winston  Churchill  later  took 
when  Britain  was  besieged  by  Hitler.  He 
agreed  with  Hoover  that  the  country  was 
sound.  Nevertheless,  things  could  hardly 
be  worse,  he  intimated.  But  all  were  in 
the  same  boat.  He  needed  the  help  of 
every  American — all  must  pull  behind 
him  and  give  him  all  the  powers  he 
wanted  in  the  terrible  situation.  To  that, 
he  added  that  the  fight  against  the  De- 
(Continiied  on  page  49) 
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A  DIRTY  ^■ 


Without  Poker 


^  short  reminder  of  how 


much  of  your  everyday  language  comes  from  the  game  of  poker,  officially  and  unofficially. 


By  WEBB  GARRISON 

STRIP  OUR  LANGUAGE  of  WOrds  Or 
phrases  that  got  their  present 
meaning  from  the  game  of  poker 
and  your  everyday  conversation  might 
lose  a  lot  of  its  fizz  (not  a  poker  term). 

The  word  bluff  is  old  in  the  English 
language,  and  has  many  meanings.  One 
obsolete  meaning  is  "blindness;"  in  fact 
hluff  is  a  term  for  a  horse's  blinkers. 

Now  poker  is  a  game  where  you  go  it 
blind.  You  bet  that  your  cards  are  better 
than  cards  hidden  from  your  view  in 
others'  hands.  You  can  do  just  about  any- 
thing to  mislead  your  opponents  about 
your  own  holding,  to  which  they  are 
blind.  You  can  put  on  acts.  Tell  out- 
rageous lies.  In  poker,  Hoyle  says,  any- 
thing can  go,  short  of  cheating.  Poker 
is  such  a  blind  game  that  it  was  called 
bluff  (meaning  blind)  as  frequently  as 
it  was  called  poker  in  its  early  days.  The 
"blind"  meaning  of  bluff  died  out  of  our 
general  language  entirely.  In  poker,  bluff 
came  to  mean  an  act  one  puts  on  to  de- 
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ceive  his  "blind"  opponents,  especially 
the  act  of  a  player  who  bets  strongly  with 
a  poor  hand  to  scare  out  all  the  players 
with  better  hands,  and  thus  steal  the  pot. 

Today,  when  we  say  somebody  is  bluff- 
ing, meaning  "faking,"  we  owe  the  usage 
to  poker.  And  the  fellow  who  is  not 
scared  off  by  someone  else's  bluster  calls 
his  bluff,  whether  in  poker,  politics,  busi- 
ness or  whatever. 

Ante,  of  course,  is  a  Latin  word  mean- 
ing "before."  In  poker  it  was  used  in  ex- 
actly that  sense,  to  describe  chips  that 
players  were  required  to  put  in  the  pot 
before  the  cards  were  even  dealt.  Of 
course,  all  poker  players  didn't  speak 
Latin,  and  in  no  time  ante  didn't  mean 
"before"  to  them,  it  only  meant  the  ante 
in  poker.  Which  is  why,  when  we  tell 
somebody  to  ante  up,  we  mean  for  him 
to  pay  what  he  owes.  It's  plain  English. 
In  Latin  it  is  most  confusing. 

People  wear  three  kinds  of  faces  in 
poker:  happy,  sad  and  straight. 

The  real  tough  players  never  change 
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expression.  Their  faces  are  set  and  im- 
mobile, neither  happy  nor  sad,  whether 
they  hold  nothing  better  than  a  9-high 
hand  or  a  royal  flush.  They  are  unreada- 
ble. And  so,  of  course,  anyone  whose 
facial  expression  never  changes  has  a 
poker  face.  Straight-faced  Helen  Wills 
Moody,  the  great  tennis  star,  was  affec- 
tionately known  to  a  whole  generation 
as  "Little  Miss  Poker  Face." 

Almost  every  way  in  which  we  use 
ace  in  our  common  language  is  a  poker 
usage.  In  some  situations,  in  five-card 
stud  poker,  the  man  whose  single  hid- 
den, or  "hole,"  card  is  an  ace  knows 
that  his  hand  is  better  than  all  the  others. 
The  others  can  only  guess,  and  may  be 
inclined  to  bet  against  a  man  who  needn't 
see  their  hidden  cards  to  know  he  is  best. 
Hence,  in  any  situation  in  which  you 
secretly  know  you  have  the  best  of 
others  you  have  an  ace  in  the  hole.  That's 
legal.  But  if  you  have  an  ace  up  your 
sleeve  you  are  cheating  to  win. 

If,  among  your  equals,  you  are  your 
boss'  favorite,  you  stand  aces  high  with 


him.  That's  because  in  poker,  where  two 
or  more  hands  are  tied — in  that  each  has 
a  straight,  or  a  flush,  or  a  pair,  or  two 
pairs,  or  a  full  house — the  holding 
topped  by  an  ace  or  by  aces  beats  all 
others.  Aces  high  are  tops  among  equals. 

And  then  there's  the  fellow  who  drew 
one  card  to  improve  his  hand,  and  if 
he'd  gotten  an  ace  he  would  have  held 
the  winning  combination.  He  was  within 
an  ace  of  victory. 

Of  course,  not  all  of  this  is  surprising, 
especially  to  poker  players.  But  our  lan- 
guage debt  to  poker  simply  goes  on  and 
on  and  on.  It  was  poker  that  decreed  that 
when  all  the  talking,  bluffing  and  betting 
ends,  the  remaining  players  must  reveal 
their  cards  to  determine  the  winner,  in  a 
showdown.  Now  we  have  showdowns  in 
war,  politics,  business  or  to  bring  any 
argument  to  an  end.  It's  the  hard  mo- 
ment of  truth  after  all  the  jockeying. 

Pray  what  is  a  cUp  joint?  Originally,  it 
was  a  gambling  establishment  in  which 
the  houseman  had  special  clips  up  his 
sleeves  to  hold  cards  that  he  could  sneak 
into  his  hand  to  win  a  big  pot  for  the 
house  in  poker.  A  clip  joint  soon  became 
any  low  dive  (or  even  a  fancy  night  club) 
where  you  could  expect  to  be  cheated  if 
you  were  sucker  enough  to  venture  in. 

Poker  went  up  the  Mississippi  on  river 
boats  and  spread  east  and  west.  Equip- 
ment was  often  crude.  A  token  was  fre- 
quently used  to  indicate  the  position  of 
the  deal,  being  passed  along  from  the 
dealer  to  the  next  player  on  his  left.  One 
of  the  commonest  pocket  objects  availa- 
ble was  a  big-bladed  knife  with  a  buck- 
horn  handle,  known  as  a  "buck." 

Sometimes  a  cautious  gambler  wanted 
to  avoid  the  responsibility  of  the  deal. 
Certain  advantages  go  with  the  deal,  but 
in  the  old  West  an  accusation  of  stacking 
the  deck  could  be  followed  by  bullets 
before  you  could  say,  "I  did  not,  either." 
When  the  knife  came  to  a  man  who 
wanted  no  part  of  such  doings,  he  slyly 
shoved  it  along  to  the  next  man.  Today, 
if  you  try  to  avoid  responsibility  in  any- 
thing, someone  may  accuse  you  of  pass- 
ing the  buck. 

And,  of  course,  we  use  to  deal  from  a 
stacked  deck  to  mean  that  one  has  fixed 
just  anything  his  way,  in  a  shady  man- 
ner, from  the  start.  Or,  if  you  haven't 
a  chance  of  succeeding  in  just  anything, 
the  cards  are  stacked  against  you. 

Poker  has  a  very  clumsy  term,  known 
as  the  "age."  The  person  who  has  the 
last  turn  to  bet  in  a  round  of  betting  is 
the  age,  or  has  the  age.  The  word  may 
possibly  have  meant  "senior,"  the  "most 
aged"  turn  in  the  round  of  betting.  There 
is  advantage  in  having  the  age,  for  you 
needn't  commit  yourself  until  you  have 
heard  what  everyone  else  has  had  to  say 
about  betting  his  hand. 

Perhaps  because  it  is  a  clumsy  term,  it 
never  made  much  literal  sense  to  poker 
players  and  they  easily  changed  it  to 


edge,  based  purely  on  its  sound,  without 
reference  to  its  meaning.  Anyway,  today 
it  isn't  only  in  poker  that  you  have  the 
edge  on  someone  if  you  have  the  advan- 
tage of  him.  The  age  or  edge  is  a  dead 
term  in  poker  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try today,  where  variations  of  the  game 
which  give  a  special  role  to  the  age,  such 
as  "blind  and  straddle,"  have  gone  into 
disfavor. 

For  a  game  whose  vocabulary  was  to 
color  the  language  of  a  continent,  poker 
had  a  strangely  inconspicuous  start.  No- 
body knows  who  actually  invented  it. 

About  all  that  is  known  with  certainty 
is  that  it  was  created  shortly  before  or 
after  the  War  of  1812,  probably  in  or 
near  New  Orleans. 

French  sailors  are  thought  to  have 
blended  their  own  Poque,  or  Poche 
(meaning  "pocket"),  with  an  Oriental 
game  such  as  the  As  Nas  of  old  Persia. 
Their  queer  hybrid  proved  to  have  a 
strange  fascination  for  everyone  who  be- 
came acquainted  with  it.  "Pocket"  has 
the  same  sense  as  "blind" — the  hidden 
cards  might  as  well  be  in  your  opponents' 
pockets  and  it  is  quite  clear  that  poker 
itself  came  from  Poque  or  Poche.  There 
were  already  plenty  of  pastimes  designed 
to  help  redistribute  wealth.  None  of  them 
had  the  precise  flair  that  makes  poker 
unique — a  game  compounded  upon  ap- 
proximately equal  portions  of  luck,  skill 
with  cards  and  proficiency  in  psychology. 

Almost  from  the  beginning,  poker  ex- 
perts preferred  to  use  special  counters, 
called  chips,  instead  of  cash.  This  means 
that  on  every  deal,  those  who  wanted  to 
stay  in  the  game  had  to  chip  in.  Today 
your  neighbor  may  ask  you  to  chip  in  for 
the  Red  Cross. 

Blue  chips  were  commonly  valued  at 
$25  and  up — always  more  than  red  or 
white  chips — which  is  why  the  very  best 
stocks,  bonds  and  other  negotiables  on 
Wall  Street  are  called  blue  chip  se- 
curities. 

No  matter  what  their  color,  chips  were 
swapped  for  cash  when  the  game  ended 
for  the  night.  Win,  lose  or  draw,  it  was 
all  over.  So  the  gambling  phrase  became 
linked  with  the  game  of  life.  When  one 
dies  he  is  said  to  cash  in  his  chips. 

It  is  absolutely  illegal  in  poker  to  with- 
draw a  bet  once  you  have  placed  it  in 
the  pot.  You  can't  change  your  mind. 
Thus  when  the  chips  are  down  you  must 
face  the  music.  The  time  for  backing  out 
is  over,  and  not  only  in  poker.  In  battle, 
the  soldier  likes  a  man  by  his  side  who's 
still  there  when  the  chips  are  down. 

Experts  say  that  in  ordinary  play, 
using  52  cards  and  no  joker,  there  are 
2,598,960  possible  poker  hands.  Pre- 
cisely 1,302,540  of  them  have  less  value 
than  one  pair. 

This  adds  tremendously  to  the  tension 
of  a  popular  version  of  draw  poker.  Said 
to  have  originated  in  Toledo  about  1 870, 
its  distinctive  rules  stipulate  that  play 
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CONTINUED 


You'd  be  Tongue -Tied  Without  Poker 


can  be  opened  only  by  a  man  who  has 
a  pair  of  jacks,  or  better. 

The  game  is  called  jackpot.  Every  man 
must  ante  before  the  deal.  If  nobody  has 
jacks  or  better,  the  hand  is  thrown  in,  the 
pot  stays  on  the  table  and  there  is  a  new 
ante  all  around  and  a  new  deal.  In  one 
variation  called  "progressive  jackpots"  it 
then  takes  a  pair  of  queens  or  better  to 
open — if  that  fails,  a  pair  of  kings,  then 
a  pair  of  aces.  With  a  new  ante  each 
time  from  each  player,  and  with  a  higher 
and  higher  holding  needed  to  open,  the 
pot  can  grow  and  grow  without  any  win- 
ner. Finally  someone  can  open,  and  two 
rounds  of  betting  follow — once  on  the 
opening  round  and  again  when  those 
who  stay  in  have  drawn  new  cards.  The 
pot  is  now  so  big  that  the  temptation  for 
all  players  to  chip  in  for  one  more  round, 
in  hopes  of  improving  even  a  poor  hand 
on  the  draw,  tends  to  swell  the  pot  even 
more.  The  final  winner  now  takes  the 
whole  pot — guaranteed  to  be  a  big  one. 
And  thus,  into  our  language,  came  the 
phrase  for  receiving  any  windfall  of  a 
large  size — hitting  the  jackpot. 

Whether  poker  or  pinochle  players 
were  the  first  to  allude  coyly  to  a  spe- 
cial fund  "to  buy  milk  for  the  cat"  is 
uncertain.  Poker  seems  to  have  started 
it.  In  poker,  money  to  pay  for  the  cards, 
buy  drinks  for  the  players,  tip  a  bellhop 
for  setting  up  the  table  in  a  hotel  room, 
etc.,  may  be  set  aside  a  little  at  a  time 
from  each  pot,  and  held  in  a  separate 
container.  "What's  that  for?"  challenges 
a  greenhorn,  seeing  part  of  his  first  win- 
nings withdrawn.  "Why,  it's  to  feed  the 
kitty,"  the  other  players  sneer,  thus  ob- 
tusely suggesting  he  abide  by  the  rules  of 
the  group  and  not  ask  questions.  Let's 
hope  the  greenhorn  doesn't  look  around 
the  room  for  the  cat. 

The  special  fund  or  container  has  be- 
come the  kitty,  and  putting  money  in  it 
from  the  pot  is  feeding  the  kitty. 

Long  since,  the  term  ran  through  our 
language.  "Let's  throw  a  party  for  the 
kids,"  suggests  a  member  of  a  social  club. 
"There  isn't  enough  in  the  kitty,"  snaps 
the  treasurer.  Later  the  members  vote  a 
special  assessment  to  have  the  party  any- 
way. Now  the  treasurer  rattles  a  cup  in 
front  of  the  member  who  first  proposed 
it.  "Come  on,  feed  the  kitty,"  he  says. 

Cheaters  in  poker  added  more  than 
clip  joint,  stacked  deck  and  something  up 
one's  sleeve  to  our  language.  A  player 
might  risk  holding  out  a  good  card  when 
tossing  his  hand  in,  to  put  it  slyly  to  use, 
if  possible,  after  the  next  deal.  That's  why 
you  may  be  said  to  hold  out  for  your 
own  terms  on  a  business  deal,  hoping  to 
get  a  better  break;  though  it  isn't  neces- 
sarily dishonest. 

According  to  Webster,  the  word  "deal" 
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comes  from  an  old  English  word  "dele" 
meaning  to  separate.  But  it  is  odd  that 
dealing  cards  and  dealing  in  goods  carry 
meanings  allied  to  the  act  of  putting 
things  on  a  table.  A  "deal"  once  meant 
a  fir  plank,  and  from  that  a  table  top. 
Dealing  cards  is  not  only  separating 
them,  but  spreading  them  on  the  table. 
And  one  of  the  oldest  forms  of  dealing 
in  business  was  the  act  of  a  merchant  in 
spreading  his  wares  out  on  a  table  or 
counter  for  people  to  select  them. 
"Table"  itself  has  become  a  verb  in  par- 
liamentary law — the  act  of  "tabling"  a 


proposition  that  a  group  doesn't  want 
to  discuss  by  "laying  it  on  the  table." 

In  any  event,  many  of  our  uses  of  the 
word  deal  come  from  poker  and  other 
card  games,  especially  those  in  the  sense 
of  setting  forth  terms  or  conditions,  ie: 
"what  cards  we  will  hold."  New  deal, 
fair  deal,  raw  deal,  dirty  deal,  square 
deal  all  refer  to  wanting  a  "new  hand" 
or  having  been  dealt  cards  honestly  or 
dishonestly.  A  union  whose  power  to 
strike  could  cripple  an  industry  may 
"hold  all  the  cards"  or  at  least  the  best 
of  the  deal. 

Many  shades  of  this  use  of  deal  spring 
not  precisely  from  the  mere  act  of  deal- 
ing cards,  but  from  the  custom  in  many 
poker  games  of  permitting  each  player 
to  name  the  variation  of  poker  that  will 
be  played  when  he  is  the  dealer.  "What's 
the  deal?"  means  "What  kind  of  a  game 
are  we  playing  this  time?"  Or,  in  any 
situation  in  life,  "What  plan  are  we 
agreed  on?"  It  also  means,  "What  is 
your  proposition?" 

A  dealer  who  is  trying  to  preserve  his 
last  few  chips  may  elect  to  play  a  game 
in  which  the  total  betting  is  not  apt  to 
go  high,  to  the  exasperation  of  the  big 
money  men.  Their  reaction  may  be  a 
cynical,  "Big  deal!"  .  .  .  Meaning,  of 
course,  "What  a  pathetic  proposition!" 

No  matter  how  much  they  have  been 
bluffing,  if  the  last  bet  in  a  poker  game 
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has  been  called,  all  the  active  players 
must  put  their  hidden  cards  on  the  table, 
face  up,  for  all  to  see.  Hence,  of  course, 
lay  your  cards  on  the  table  is  in  the  lan- 
guage as  an  imperative  to  tell  the  truth 
about  what's  on  your  mind.  And  when 
you  reveal  what  you've  secretly  been  up 
to  all  along,  you  show  your  hand. 

Pat  is  a  good  old  English  word,  one 
of  whose  meanings  is  that  something  is 
exactly  right  or  exactly  suited  to  a  pur- 
pose or  occasion.  An  argument  in  sup- 
port of  something  which  ofl'ers  all  the 
favorable  elements  and  omits  anything 
contradictory  may  be  said  to  be  "just 
too  pat." 

Poker  picked  up  the  word  "pat"  and 
put  "stand"  in  front  of  it.  In  draw  poker, 
a  player  who  is  perfectly  happy  with  the 
first  five  cards  dealt  him  refuses  to  dis- 
card any  of  his  holding  and  draw  new 
cards  when  he  has  the  right  to  do  so. 
What  he  already  holds  is  exactly  suited 
to  his  purpose,  so  he  stands  pat.  (And 
did  you  see  that  word  discard  back  there, 
meaning  to  get  rid  of  cards?  Without  it, 
you  could  sometimes  find  yourself 
tongue-tied  in  ordinary  conversation. 
You  might  use  "sluff  off"  of  course — 
but  that's  a  card-game  word,  too.) 

A  player  who  stands  pat  has  a  dan- 
gerous holding,  in  the  eyes  of  his  op- 
ponents. At  the  very  least  he  has  a  nat- 
ural straight,  unless  he's  bluffing.  It 
could  even  be  an  unbeatable  royal  flush. 
His  pals  don't  waste  any  love  on  a  fellow 
who  holds  such  a  strong  hand  that  he 
won't  budge  from  his  position.  Mark 
Hanna,  the  noted  political  leader,  blasted 
Republicans  as  standpatters  when  they 
refused  to  lower  the  record-high  tariff"  of 
1897.  He  didn't  mean  that  their  position 
was  exactly  right.  Far  from  it.  Just  that 
they  were  unpleasantly  inflexible.  The 
emotional  overtones  of  standing  pat  in 
poker,  rather  than  its  precise  meaning, 
have  ever  since  applied  to  a  standpatter 
in  human  affairs.  He's  just  stubborn. 

During  an  evening  of  play,  the  cards 
absorb  body  heat  from  players'  hands, 
and  their  temperature  rises  slightly.  If 
some  cheater  had  a  perfectly  iiiatching 
deck,  already  stacked  in  his  favor,  and 
slyly  intruded  it  into  the  game,  some  of 
the  experts  might  suspect  just  from  the 
chill  of  their  cards  that  they'd  been 
slipped  a  cold  deck.  That's  what  some- 
one does  whenever  he  secretly  changes 
the  conditions  of  what  you  think  are  the 
agreed  terms  of  a  transaction. 

Before  much  had  been  written  about 
poker  it  had  already  become  the  favorite 
game  of  innumerable  people  in  all  walks 
of  life.  Its  language  spread  first  by  word 
of  mouth.  Tradition  has  it  that  Henry 
Clay  and  Daniel  Webster  once  boosted 
a  pot  to  $4,000,  long  before  any  literary 
people  admitted  in  writing  that  the  game 
existed.  No  significant  work  was  written 
purely  about  the  game  until  1871.  That 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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By  ALDEN  STEVENS 
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SAVANNAH,  a  famous  Atlantic  seaport 
city  situated  on  a  bluff  overlooking 
the  Savannah  River,  was  the  first  city 
settled  in  Georgia,  the  state's  first  capital 
and  America's  first  planned  city. 

Gen.  James  E.  Oglethorpe  founded  the 
city  in  1733  and  planned  a  series  of  24 
hand.some  squares  arranged  along  six 
streets  for  defense  against  Indians.  The 
squares  never  had  to  be  used  for  that  pur- 
pose and  today  they  are  almost  all  small, 
green  parks. 

Savannah  is  a  city  best  explored  on 
foot  and  a  good  place  to  start  your  tour 
is  City  Hall,  at  the  corner  of  Bay  and 
Bull  streets.  A  tablet  commemorating  the 
sailing  of  the  S,S.  Savaimah  to  Liver- 
pool, England,  on  May  22,  J  8 19 — the 
first  steamship  to  cross  any  ocean — is  lo- 
cated here. 

Other  points  of  interest  include: 
Yamacraw  Bluff,  where  General  Ogle- 
thorpe landed:  Factors  Walk,  so  named 
for  the  1 9th  century  cotton  factors  who 


occupied  the  row  of  business  houses  still 
standing;  the  Owens-Thomas  House 
(1816-1819),  where  Lafayette  stayed  in 
1825;  the  Davenport  House,  considered 
one  of  the  great  Georgian  style  houses  in 
the  United  States;  the  Juliette  Gordon 
Low  House,  birthplace  of  the  founder  of 
the  U.S.  Girl  Scout  movement;  the  Pink 
House,  and  many  other  buildings  of  his- 
toric or  architectural  interest. 

Fort  Pulaski  National  Monument, 
which  honors  Count  Casimir  Pulaski, 
killed  in  Savannah  during  the  American 
Revolutionary  War,  is  15  miles  east  of 
Savannah  off  U.S.  80.  This  site  was  first 
fortified  in  1761;  a  later  fort,  built  be- 
tween 1829  and  1847.  was  bombarded 
and  taken  by  federal  troops  in  1862.  It 
was  a  five-sided  brick  bastion  and  its  fall 
demonstrated  that  masonry  forts  could 
not  stand  up  under  fire  from  the  then 
new  rifled  cannon. 

A  short  distance  east  of  Fort  Pulaski 
is  Savannah  Beach,  a  popular  resort  area 
with  old  coastal  defenses,  a  lighthouse 


Savannah  visitor  examines  famed  cannon,  taken  when  Cornwallis  surrendered  in  1781. 

SAVANNAH,  GA - 

America's  First  Planned  City 

North  America,  and  is  now  being  sta- 
bihzed  by  the  National  Park  Service. 


and  the  Tybee  Museum,  where  the  his- 
tory of  Georgia  is  very  well  traced. 

While  in  the  area,  drive  south  about 
78  miles  to  Brunswick  and  take  a  good 
look  at  the  Sea  Islands,  a  great  resort 


area,  and  Fort  Frederica  National  Monu- 
ment on  St.  Simons  Island,  one  of  the 
Sea  Islands.  It  is  the  largest  and  most  ex- 
pensive fort  ever  built  by  the  British  in 


1968  Motel  and  Restaurant  Info: 

Ea;cellent— Downtowner  Motor  Hotel,  201  W. 
Oglethorpe  Ave.,  1  block  east  of  U.S.  17.  125 
A/C  rooms,  pool.  Restaurant.  (912)  233-3531. 
Excellent — Howard  Johnson's  Motor  Lodge — 
Downtown,  224  W.  Boundary  St.,  8  blocks  south 
of  Talmadge  Bridge.  90  A/C  rooms,  pool.  Res- 
taurant. (912)  232-4371,  Ea;ceHent— Pirate's 
House  Restaurant,  20  E.  Broad  St.  Lunch, 
dinner.  Sea  food,  steak,  local  dishes.  (There  are 
many  other  fine  accommodations  and  restau- 
rants in  Savannah.  See  MOBIL  TRAVEL 
GUIDE  to  the  Southeastern  States.) 

Your  appreciation  of  any  historic  area 
will  be  enhanced  if  you  read  about  it  first. 
Write  the  Savannah  Area  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  100  E.  Bay  St.,  Savannah, 
for  a  selection  of  their  excellent  litera- 
ture. Savannah,  one  of  the  American 
Guide  Series,  is  good  on  history  bvit 
somewhat  out  of  date.  Consult  your  li- 
brarian for  other  references. 
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WASHINGTON 
PRO  &  CON 


Opposing  Views  by  Congressmen  on  The  Question... 


SHOULD  THE  PRESIDENT  BE 


REFORM  IN  GOVERNMENT  is  analogous  to  the  man  who 
refuses  to  repair  his  roof  when  the  sun  is  shining. 
It  is  mostly  out  of  adversity,  I  have  learned,  that  Con- 
gress reacts  to  needed  reform.  The  best  example  of  this 
came  last  year  when  the  House  of  Representatives 
established  its  first  Ethics  Committee — of  which  I  was 
privileged  to  serve  as  Chairman — after  the  question- 
able antics  of  one  of  our  members  were  revealed. 

An  old,  facetious  and  vulgar  saying  goes  like  this, 
"God  looks  after  sailors,  drunks  and  the  United  States 
of  America."  God  has  been  good  to  us  for  181  years  in 
the  way  we  have  been  electing  our  President — the 
number  one  leadership  position  in  the  world. 

Out  of  some  adversity  we  might  have  had  to  make 
drastic  changes  in  the  Electoral  College  system  that  has 
accounted  for  14  Presidents  in  45  Presidential  elections 
not  receiving  a  majority  of  the  popular  votes  cast  in 
an  election. 

However,  it  now  appears  that  every  eligible  voter  in 
our  nation  will  have  his  vote  counted  in  the  election 
for  President  and  Vice  President.  "There  is  one  thing 
stronger  than  all  the  armies  in  the  world;  and  that  is 
an  idea  whose  time  has  come,"  Victor  Hugo  once  wrote. 
The  proposal  to  abolish  the  antiquated  Electoral  Col- 
lege method  and  adopt  the  direct  nationwide  popular 
vote  idea  is  upon  us. 

The  amendment  I  have  introduced  in  Congress,  the 
one  with  the  widest  acceptance  at  this  time,  provides 
for  the  election  of  the  President  and  the  Vice  President 
by  direct,  nationwide  vote.  Simply,  the  man  running 
for  President  who  gets  the  most  votes  would  be  elected 
President.  This  is  the  only  election  proposal  which  in- 
sures this  democratic  process. 

My  amendment — identical  to  ones  introduced  by  the 


"YES" 


Rep.  Charles  E.  Bennett 

(D-Fla.) 
3rd  District 


two  leading  Congressional 
advocates  of  direct  elec- 
tion, Rep.  Emanuel  Celler 
of  New  York,  Chairman  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, and  Sen.  Birch 
Bayh  of  Indiana,  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Constitu- 
tional Amendments — 
would  abolish  the  Electoral 
College,  which  allows  a 
person  to  become  Presi- 
dent with  fewer  popular 
votes  than  his  major  opponent. 

After  working  for  reform  in  this  area  for  over  a 
decade,  I  believe  the  direct  election  method  represents 
the  greatest  thrust  for  democracy  since  the  days  of  our 
founding  fathers.  Their  plan,  which  unnecessarily 
compromised  this  democratic  ideal,  never  worked  from 
the  beginning,  and  has  now  become  a  thing  for  special 
interests  to  exploit.  With  the  passage  of  the  direct  elec- 
tion amendment,  a  Presidential  campaign  would  have 
to  be  pointed  to  all  the  people,  and  not  just  to  the  12 
largest  states,  which  can  now  elect  a  President  in  the 
Electoral  College  and  which  receive  the  major  political 
attention. 


If  you  wish  to  let  your  Congressman  or  one  of  your  Senators  know  how  you  feel  on  this  big 
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ELECTED  BY  DIRECT  POPULAR  VOTE  ? 


Rep.  Ogden  R.  Reid 

(R-New  York) 
26th  District 


To  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, writing  in  "The 
Federalist  Papers,"  the 
Electoral  College  system 
agreed  to  by  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  ensured 
that  "the  sense  of  the 
people"  would  operate  in 
the  choice  of  chief  magis- 
trate; reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum the  opportunity  for 
"tumult  and  disorder,"  and 
guaranteed  to  the  Presi- 
dent independence  from  all 


"but  the  people  themselves." 

The  major  premise  of  our  Constitution  is  that  ours 
is  a  union  of  states.  The  bloodiest  war  in  our  Nation's 
history  was  fought  to  preserve  that  principle.  There  is 
a  delicate  balance  between  the  power  of  the  federal 
government  to  act  in  areas  of  national  concern  and  the 
authority  of  the  States  over  matters  of  state  and  local 
concern.  The  States  are  essential  partners  of  the 
federal  government. 

The  Electoral  College  system  reflects  this  funda- 
mental fact  of  our  constitutional  government.  Resolu- 
tion of  the  domestic  problems  on  our  national  agenda 
requires  a  full  recognition  of  the  specific  needs  and 
desires  of  each  of  the  States  and  their  cities  and  other 
imits  of  local  government.  As  law  professor  Alexander 
Bickel  has  pointed  out,  for  example,  "The  Electoral 
College  represents  the  only  effective  hold  on  power  in 
the  federal  government  the  urban  population  centers 
have."  Certainly  the  voice  of  any  significant  segment 
in  our  society  in  the  election  of  our  chief  executive 


ought  not  to  be  casually  eliminated.  Further,  several 
states  together  form  the  regional  groupings  so  basic  to 
our  national  life. 

The  Electoral  College  system  is  uniquely  capable  of 
reflecting  these  State  and  regional  interests,  any  one  of 
which  might  be  a  minority  on  the  national  scene. 

Although  the  present  system  permits  the  election  of 
a  President  by  less  than  a  majority  of  all  the  voters, 
election  by  direct  popular  vote  might  be  even  more 
likely  to  produce  such  a  result,  since  dissidents  might 
find  it  attractive  to  create  multiple  parties.  This  could 
create  grave  dangers  to  the  two-party  system  which, 
in  my  view,  has  been  a  pillar  of  our  political  strength 
for  so  many  generations. 

While  in  recent  years  the  Supreme  Court  has 
properly  upheld  the  "one  man-one  vote"  principle — 
and  this  principle  must  be  vigorously  sustained — in  my 
judgment,  in  the  election  of  our  Chief  Executive  the 
fundamentals  of  our  Constitutional  system,  with  its 
checks  and  balances,  best  carry  forward  that  principle. 
Undoubtedly,  the  Electoral  College  system  should  be 
subjected  to  careful  scrutiny  for  appropriate  and 
needed  reforms,  such  as  a  requirement  that  electors  be 
legally  bound  to  cast  their  vote  for  the  candidate  who 
receives  a  majority  of  votes  cast  in  their  State.  But  I 
submit  that  it  is  a  tribute  to  the  wisdom  and  foresight 
of  our  founding  fathers  that  the  basics  of  the  system 
they  adopted  in  1787  have  so  well  met  the  test  of  time. 

o 


J  1 

I  have  read  in  The  American  Legion  Magazine  for 
January  the  arguments  in  PRO  &  CON:  Should  The 
President  Be  Elected  By  Direct  Popular  Vote? 

IN  MY  OPINION  THE  PRESIDENT  SHOULD  BE  □ 
SHOULD  NOT  BE  □  ELECTED  BY  DIRECT  POPULAR  VOTE. 


issue,  fill  out  the  "ballot''  and  mail  it  to  him.- 


SIGNED. 


ADDRESS. 


TOWN. 


STATE. 


 .  1 

You  can  address  any  Representative  c/o  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20515;  any  Senator  c/o  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C.  20510. 
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The  Counterfeit 


Phonies  get  top  jobs  posing  as  executive  types." 
Here  is  a  brief  look  at  the  myths  on  which  they  fat- 


ten, the  poses  they  strike,  and  how  theyWe  exposed. 


By  PETER  DUFFIELD  BOLTER 


WHAT,  DEAR  READER,  IS  an  execu- 
tive" in  the  business  world? 
That  question  is  neither  foolish 
nor  funny.  At  the  top  level  of  industry 
there's  so  little  agreement  on  what  an  ex- 
ecutive is,  and  so  much  head-scratching 
about  what  he  does  and  what  he  should 
do,  that  there  is  a  steady  sale  of  new 
books  every  year  to  business  managers 
who  are  trying  to  find  out. 

Down  among  us  common  people  there 
are  all  sorts  of  notions  about  what  an 
"executive"  is  that  prove  to  be  downright 
silly,  once  you  compare  the  fictional  ex- 
ecutive with  what  passes  as  the  real 
thing. 

Some  of  the  admen  who  sell  shirts, 
shoes,  suits,  ties,  briefcases  or  useless 
"status"  items  for  the  home  would  have 
us  believe  that  an  executive  is  a  fellow 
who  has  a  certain  look  about  him,  and 
distinguishes  himself  by  owning  offbeat 
things. 

Their  "executive"  is  as  suave  as  the 
man  with  the  eyepatch  in  the  Hathaway 
shirt  ads.  He  has  a  country  home,  even 
beyond  the  suburbs.  There  he  often  ties 
trout  flies  in  his  study,  which  is  a  rich 
but  simple  room,  scattered  with  vanity 
items  that  sit  on  gleaming,  full-grained 
hardwood  furniture  designed  by  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright.  His  trade  mark  is  the  ele- 
gance with  which  he  serves  whiskey  on 
the  rocks  to  a  continual  stream  of  gay 
guests  who  smoke  cigarettes  200  milli- 
meters long  because  they  like  the  taste. 

The  booze  he  serves  comes  from  a 
British  distillery  which  sells  only  to  the 
Queen  and  readers  of  the  New  Yorker. 
His  wife  is  congenial,  vivacious  and 
otherwise  dresses  and  poses  like  Twiggy. 
In  the  fall,  outfitted  in  impeccable  tweeds 
and  carrying  a  briar  pipe,  our  man  strolls 
the  woods  with  his  pure-bred  spaniel, 
kicking  the  leaves,  twirling  a  walking 
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Stick  and  whistling  at  the  squirrels. 

Back  home  with  his  guests  again,  the 
phone  just  may  ring.  Picking  it  up,  he 
listens  a  moment,  then  says:  "Yes,  B.  J. 
The  only  thing  to  do  is  merge."  Hanging 
up,  he  promptly  apologizes  to  his  guests 
for  the  interruption  of  their  discussion 
of  European  sports  cars. 

This  fellow  is  not  an  executive,  if  only 
because  he  has  too  much  time  to  waste. 
He  is  most  likely  Walter  Mitty,  tired  for 


retary  has  just  handed  him  a  list  of  nine 
field  men  and  three  customers  who  want 
him  to  return  their  phone  calls  soonest. 

This  has  been  going  on  so  long  that 
B.  J.,  who  actually  runs  the  firm  well,  is 
continually  uneasy  about  the  fact  that 
the  accounting  department  should  have 
been  reorganized  last  May,  but  now  it's 
January  and  he  hasn't  been  able  to  get 
to  it.  Ten  years  ago,  when  he  was  a 
junior  executive,  B.  J.  did  have  a  spaniel. 


When  a  counterfeit  is  hired,  he  surrounds  himself  with  his  own  kind. 


the  moment  of  playing  CIA  man  in  Laos. 
The  only  executive  in  the  picture  is  the 
mysterious  B.  J.  on  the  other  end  of  the 
wire,  back  in  the  office  worrying  about 
that  merger. 

B.  J.  is  harried  not  only  by  the  merger 
problem,  but  by  the  fact  that  the  sales 
manager,  production  chief  and  personnel 
man  are  standing  outside  his  office  seek- 
ing answers  to  questions  that  should  have 
been  answered  yesterday,  while  his  see- 


When  it  died  he  never  got  another  be- 
cause he  found  that  he  often  got  home 
so  late,  carrying  work  with  him,  that  he 
had  no  chance  to  walk  the  dog. 

B.  J.'s  wife  has  stopped  looking  like 
Twiggy,  if  she  ever  did.  Neurotic,  lone 
eating  makes  her  look  more  like  Fatty 
Arbuckle  every  day.  while  fury  rather 
than  vivacity  gleams  from  her  eyes.  Last 
year  B.  J.  had  dinner  at  home  only  on 
Christmas  and  Thanksgiving.  For  the 


Executive. . .  A  Business 

Problem 


The  fake  wears  the  mask  sought  by  firms 
that  believe  there's  an  "executive  type." 


rest  of  the  year  he  either  worked  late 
without  ever  catching  up,  or  the  firm 
found  it  necessary  for  him  to  represent 
it  at  other  people's  banquets. 

B.  J.  is  one  typical  executive.  He  is 
a  good  one,  but  doesn't  know  it,  for  he 
is  100%  mistakenly  sure  that  in  all  other 
firms  the  executives  have  their  tasks  and 
their  time  organized  as  slick  as  Walter 
Mitty  works  it.  B.  J.,  by  contrast,  feels 
frustrated  and  disorganized  at  every  turn 
by  demands,  entirely  outside  of  anything 
he  wants  to  plan,  that  are  enough  to  kill 
him,  and  probably  will.  To  him,  it  seems 
his  only  asset  is  a  stomach  so  strong  that 


he  still  survives.  He  is  willing  right  now 
to  bring  in  a  man  who  knows  how  to 
run  things  and  groom  him  to  take  over 
as  fast  as  possible.  He  beseeches  per- 
sonnel to  find  such  a  man. 

Gridley  Oxhart,  the  personnel  di- 
rector, leads  a  life  that  is  only  a  carbon 
copy  of  B.  J.'s.  If  his  personnel  office 
seems  to  hum  smoothly,  with  all  the  girls 
there  pounding  their  typewriters  at  nine, 
Gridley  is  inwardly  appalled  at  what  he 
thinks  is  his  ineffectiveness  in  finding 
new  executives  who  measure  up.  Sure 
the  present  staff  is  loyal,  hard-working 
and  reasonably  expert.  But  particularly 
on  the  executive  level  it  seems  impossible 
to  find  a  man  with  the  magic  to  make 
things  run  smoothly. 

Years  ago  Gridley  confessed  to  him- 
self that  he  didn't  really  know  what  a 
good  executive  is.  He  went  further,  and 
recommended  to  the  board  that  one  of 
the  growing  number  of  outside  agencies 
that  seek  and  screen  executives  for  cor- 
porations should  be  employed  to  back- 
stop the  personnel  department's  search. 
One  board  member  told  Gridley  that  he 
was  confessing  failure,  but  they  went 
along.  When  the  agency  took  six  months 
to  fill  one  vice  presidency  with  a  fellow 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  Gridley 


was  in  the  habit  of  hiring,  Gridley  didn't 
know  whether  to  laugh  or  cry. 

But  today,  Gridley  has  had  a  stroke  of 
luck.  The  competition  with  other  makers 
of  ladies  woolens  is  now  so  tough  that, 
if  B.  J.  isn't  sprung  loose  to  tackle  the 
real  problems,  this  firm  isn't  going  to 
survive.  Just  at  this  crucial  time  a  fellow 
has  walked  in  off  the  street  who  not 
only  knows  what  an  executive  is,  but 
who  is  that  man  himself.  He  is  the  first 
thing  in  sight  that  breathes  confidence, 
and  who,  by  his  very  air,  can  run  the 
entire  inside  operation.  At  this  moment 
Gridley  is  signing  a  recommendation 
that  J.  Fletcher  Ananias,  whose  refer- 
ences are  impeccable,  be  hired  on  the 
spot  to  take  over  the  whole  shebang  of 
Central  Office. 

B.  J.  has  met  Mr.  Ananias,  and  is  just 
as  enthusiastic.  Tomorrow  they  will  hire 
him  and  one  year  from  today  Acme 
Woolens  will  be  bankrupt.  Mr.  Ananias 
will  bankrupt  the  company  all  by  himself 
by  the  simple  process  of  fouling  every- 
thing he  touches  and  contributing  noth- 
ing. He  is  Gridley  Oxhart's  first  and  last 
mistake. 

Unlike  the  imaginary  Mitty  executive, 
J.  F.  Ananias  is  a  menace  to  all  business 
because  he  is  real.  And  though  he  has 
been  around  a  long  time,  it  was  only  re- 
cently that  Kurt  Einstein,  of  the  New 
York  executive  personnel  firm  of  Ein- 
stein and  Associates,  isolated  him  as  the 
"counterfeit  executive." 

It  is  hard  enough,  says  Einstein,  for 
firms  to  choose  the  fit  from  the  unfit 
among  perfectly  sincere  aspirants  for  top 
jobs.  Added  to  the  fit  and  the  misfit,  the 
counterfeit  is  yet  a  third  species.  Ein- 
stein's firm  surveyed  60  companies  that 
went  bankrupt  in  1963-64.  Malfunction 
of  top  executives  brought  nearly  two  of 
them  to  ruin  for  every  one  that  went  to 
the  wall  for  other  reasons.  Among  them 
counterfeits,  not  mere  misfits,  were  nu- 
merous. They  were  pure  frauds  who 
sought  executive  responsibility  as  a  way 
to  live  dangerously. 

The  commonest  counterfeit  executive 
knows  he's  not  up  to  the  job.  He  is  in- 
telligent, articulate  and  personable.  But 
once  hired  he  turns  these  talents  not  to 
solving  the  firm's  problems  but  to  "cov- 
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coNTiNUEoThe  Counterfeit  Executive...  A  Business  Problem 


ering  his  inadequacies  by  ingratiating 
himself  with  others."  Applying  for  a  top 
job,  he  may  lie  about  his  age,  education 
and  previous  jobs.  He  has  been  known 
to  show  fake  W-2  income  tax  forms 
showing  a  higher  salary  than  he  ever 
earned.  He  carries  stacks  of  references 
— often  those  of  fellow  counterfeits. 
They  may  include  some  slightly  unfa- 
vorable comment  which  he  points  out, 
to  insist  it  be  checked  into.  He  may 
arrange  to  have  a  seemingly  impor- 
tant phone  call  interrupt  him  during 
a  job  interview.  "The  counterfeit 
has  many  contacts,"  says  Mr.  Ein- 
stein, "one  reason  being  that  he  is  a 
great  spender. 

"Seeking  a  job,  he  will  turn  con- 
versation away  from  matters  subject 
to  proof  and  toward  his  personal 
life,  not  only  to  make  the  point  that 
he  is  a  stable  family  man,  but  to 
make  the  interviewer  like  him." 
When  asked  direct  questions,  his 
mind  gropes  for  the  answer  that  will 
best  suit  his  purpose,  and  he  will 
stall  meanwhile  with  "I'm  glad  you 
asked  me  that"  or  "To  tell  the  truth." 

Einstein  says  that  most  of  the 
counterfeits  on  the  job  market  to- 
day will  find  the  high-paid  jobs  they 
seek  within  six  months.  "They  are 
devious,  they  are  personable,  they 
are  intelligent  and  they  are  deter- 
mined. They  are  so  enormously 
skilled  in  their  ability  to  defraud  that 
they'll  all  be  hired."  Enough  com- 
panies will  compromise  or  rational- 
ize or  be  hypnotized,  in  their  des- 
perate search  for  the  perfect  execu- 
tive, to  hire  them  all. 

What  happens  then  is  costly.  By 
his  very  nature,  the  counterfeit's 
specialty  is  projecting  himself,  with 
deceit  as  his  forte.  His  ability  to  run 
something  else  is  nil.  "Anxious  to 
cover  up  his  inability,  the  counter- 
feit will  surround  himself  with  other 
counterfeits  who  are  equally  unwill- 
ing to  reveal  what  is  going  on  ...  or 
not  going  on." 

Fear  of  discovery  forces  them  to 
"keep  subordinates  from  developing. 
They  will  tend  to  avoid  keeping  rec- 
ords so  that  others  might  check  their 
work.  Sales  drop,  decisions  are  delayed, 
new  products  fail  to  develop,  sources  of 
capital  do  not  materialize,  sources  of 
supply  shrink,  competitors  rise,  the  price 
of  the  company  stock  plummets — yet  the 
counterfeits  have  committed  no  crime." 
Theirs  is  a  legal  fraud. 

The  disaster  to  the  firm  may  be  slow. 
Some  counterfeits  can  "move  with  the 
company's  momentum  for  a  few  years." 
But  because  such  frauds  are  usually 
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pathological  they  often  "yearn  inwardly 
to  be  exposed,  and  without  consciously 
meaning  to"  they  may  "leave  evidence  to 
unmask  them."  Once  exposed,  a  counter- 
feit will  feel  great  relief  for  having  es- 
caped a  difficult  situation.  "But  he  will 
derive  satisfaction  in  the  challenge  of 
trying  again  for  a  job  beyond  his  reach." 

Einstein's  "stress  interview"  includes 
questions  asked  at  such  a  pace  that  the 


To  defend  either  side  of  a  question  is 
self-projection,     not    executive  ability. 

applicant  is  forced  into  fast  answers 
which,  if  the  man  is  insincere,  soon  show 
contradictions.  These  may  be  followed 
by  silence,  which  induces  the  applicant  to 
talk  more  than  he  had  planned,  and  to 
disclose  things  he  hadn't  meant  to.  Scorn 
and  disbelief,  flattery  and  accusation 
may  follow.  These  are  enough  to  rattle 
anyone,  but  the  whole  pattern  of  re- 
sponse, rather  than  any  one  reaction, 
soon  starts  to  separate  the  fraud  from 
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the  forthright  applicant  who  is  simply 
confused. 

The  test  isn't  simple,  says  Einstein. 
Good  counterfeits  are  by  no  means  read- 
ily spotted.  He  cites  the  case  of  a  firm 
whose  personnel  manager  consistently 
failed  to  hire  good  men  until  the  com- 
pany was  in  such  need  that  Einstein  was 
called  in.  He  became  convinced  that 
the  personnel  manager  was  himself  a 
counterfeit,  but  the  employ- 
er wouldn't  believe  it  until  a 
known  counterfeit  was  sent 
around  and  promptly  hired.  The 
personnel  manager  had  been 
playing  the  game  of  surround- 
ing himself  with  his  own  kind 
and  avoiding  adding  men  to  the 
payroll  who  would  show  him 
up. 

Basically,  when  a  counterfeit 
succeeds  in  landing  a  job,  the 
top  management  has  suc- 
cumbed to  the  same  temptation 
that  we  all  do  when  we  imagine 
that  there  is  an  "executive 
type."  The  counterfeit  acts  out 
a  stereotype,  not  really  too  dif- 
ferent from  the  romantic  coun- 
try-squire notion  of  an  execu- 
tive. 

Good  executives  actually 
come  in  all  sizes  and  shapes.  A 
man  who  exactly  fills  the  bill 
at  first  glance  can  be  just  too 
pat.  In  one  of  the  best  of  the 
current  books*  on  the  nature  of 
executives  and  their  problems, 
Peter  Drucker  notes  that  among 
the  eftective  executives  he  has 
known  and  worked  with  have 
been  the  outgoing  and  the  shy, 
the  eccentric  and  the  conform- 
ist, the  fat  and  the  lean,  the  wor- 
riers and  the  calm,  the  drinkers 
and  the  abstainers.  "Some  are 
men  of  great  charm  and 
warmth,  some  have  no  more 
personality  than  a  frozen  mack- 
erel." 

A  few  of  them  would  answer 
to  the  "popular  concept  of  a 
'leader.'  "  while  others  are  "col- 
■  orless  men  who  would  attract 
no  attention  in  a  crowd."  Some  are 
scholars,  others  almost  unlettered.  Some 
have  broad  interests,  some  narrow.  In 
their  outward  appearance,  the  effective 
executives,  says  Drucker.  are  indeed  in- 
distinguishable from  ineffectual  execu- 
tives in  type,  personality  and  talents.  In 
short,  there  is  no  more  such  a  thing  as 
the  "executive  type"  than  there  is  the 
"executive  look." 

*  The  Effective  Executive.  Peter  F.  Drucker. 
Harper  &  Row,  N.Y. 


for  perfection  in  one  man,  but  must 
make  a  strong  team  out  of  the  collective 
virtues  of  the  frail  humans  who  come 
to  them,  they  will  still  hire  their  share 
of  misfits.  Some  they  will  give  up  as 
hopeless.  Others  they  will  miraculously 
turn  to  good  account. 

But  what  of  the  counterfeit  who  comes 
to  them  without  a  visible  flaw?  He  will 
have  had  his  day.  He  feasts  on  today's 
standard  of  seeming  to  have  nothing 
wrong  with  him.  But  the  question  then 
will  only  be  "What's  right  with  you?" 

To  that,  the  counterfeit  never  had  an 
answer.  the  end 


Name  dropping,  hesitating  to  feel  out  your  view,  are  counterfeit  trademarks. 


Today  companies  are  getting  bigger 
and  bigger.  Computers  are  spewing  out 
information  faster  than  any  one  man  can 
digest  them.  Markets  are  expanding. 
Firms  are  branching  out  into  more  fields 
and  developing  more  foreign  markets. 
Decisions  are  more  and  more  complex, 
and  the  knowledge  to  make  them  has 
already  been  termed  the  "information 
explosion."  There  isn't  enough  time  in 
the  day  for  a  man  to  read  it  all,  let  alone 
digest  it.  Yet  the  myth  that  a  firm  of 
any  great  size  can  find  one  man  to  sit 
astride  all  or  most  of  this  and  manage  it 
all  is  dying  hard.  So  the  fellow  who  poses 
as  the  perfect  executive  simply  because 
he's  "the  type"  can  still  fool  some  of  the 
people  some  of  the  time. 

Yet,  more  and  more,  the  good  execu- 
tives (those  who  are  actually  running 
companies  in  teams  and  succeeding  at 
it)  recognize  that  the  perfect  executive 
is  becoming  more  impossible  every  day. 
They  are  ignoring,  as  the  Japanese  have 
long  ignored,  their  standing  company 
policies  to  find  out  who  on  the  staff  have 
weaknesses  and  weed  them  out  until  only 
perfect  executives  remain.  Instead,  with 
a  sense  of  guilt  and  apology,  they  are 
putting  up  with  weaknesses  in  their 
subordinates  and  trying  to  develop  their 
strong  points.  The  trouble  is,  they  are 
doing  it  almost  "behind  the  company's 
back,"  going  out  on  a  limb  to  protect 
Jones  in  accounting,  because  he  runs  a 
whale  of  an  accounting  department, 
even  though  they  know  he  will  never  be 
able  to  run  the  planning  department,  and 
isn't  fit  to  make  a  speech  at  the  con- 
vention in  Atlantic  City. 

They  are  doing  exactly  right,  says 


Drucker.  But  American  firms  should 
make  it  official  that  they  aren't  interested 
in  a  man's  weaknesses  (short  of  some- 
thing scandalous  or  ruinous)  if  the>  can 
encourage,  exploit  and  develop  qualilK-s 
that  could  make  him  more  valuable  lo 
himself  and  the  firm. 

They  should  make  it  official  because 
that  is  what  is  actually  happening  .in>- 
way.  They  should  make  it 
official  to  relieve  management 
of  the  guilt  of  harboring 
"weaknesses"  in  a  world  where 
all  are  weak.  And  finally  they 
should  make  it  official  to  rid 
themselves  of  the  myth  of  the 
perfect  executive,  which  keeps 
them  from  making  the  most 
of  what's  available. 

When  more  firms  tell  them- 
selves that  they  aren't  looking 


The  counterfeit's  great  skill  is  climbing  over  those  who  carry  the  freight. 
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FOR  YOUR  INFORMATION 

A  Blueprint  for 
Vietnam  Tomorrow 

By  NATIONAL  COMMANDER  <£ "^v^ 


ONE  OF  THE  profoundest  differences  between  the  critics 
and  the  supporters  of  our  government's  policies  in  Viet- 
nam hit  me  forcefully  when  I  visited  South  Vietnam  late  last 
September. 

President  Johnson  is  acutely  aware  that  tin^e  exists.  What 
happens  today  in  Vietnam  is  important  for  tomorrow.  To- 
day's events  are  an  enormous  trial  for  our  country  and  Viet- 
nam, but  they  do  not  happen  for  their  own  sake.  They  bear 
on  the  future. 

This  is  the  whole  frame  of  reference  of  the  President's 
position,  of  Robert  McNamara's  position  during  his  tenure 
as  Secretary  of  Defense,  of  Dean  Rusk's  position  as  Secretary 
of  State. 

It  is  not  a  surprising  position.  Leaders  are  supposed  to 
weigh  today's  policies  in  terms  of  what  they  will  continue 
to  mean  to  their  people  and  to  others  in  the  future.  As  Lin- 
coln said,  they  can  only  see  the  right  as  God  gives  them  to 
see  the  right.  But  it  is  up  to  man,  not  God,  to  assume  the 
responsibility  to  consider  tomorrow.  The  effort  must  be  made. 

The  President's  critics  are  remarkable  for  their  dismissal 
of  tomorrow  entirely.  Time  does  not  exist.  There  is  only  now. 
We  can  escape  the  pain  of  the  Vietnam  conflict  today  by 
stopping  what  we  are  doing  now.  Not  a  word  of  what  might 
then  happen,  nor,  apparently,  a  care. 

This  "devil  take  tomorrow"  attitude — intent  on  escape 
from  a  trial — has  seemed  too  plausible  to  too  many  people 
for  too  long  simply  to  dismiss  it  out  of  hand  as  "wrong 
thinking."  Why  has  it  seemed  plausible  to  so  many  of  us 
to  look  at  any  question  in  terms  that  don't  attempt  to  see 
beyond  sundown  today? 

Being  in  Vietnam  brought  me  up  short.  On  all  sides  I  was 
surprised  to  see  a  nation  with  an  enormous  future.  I  real- 
ized then  what  it  was  that  had  seemed  plausible  about  just 
walking  away.  From  a  distance  I  had  heard  that  Vietnam 
was  a  place  without  a  future.  It  was  a  "worthless,  miserable 
place,"  full  of  "corrupt  people"  who  haven't  "changed  their 
ways  in  2,000  years."  It  was  "all  jungle,  mud  and  monsoons." 
We  could  dismiss  its  future  because  it  "doesn't  have  a  fu- 
ture." 

The  first  thing  that  surprised  me  in  Vietnam  was  the 
"worthless  mountain  jungles"  of  the  Central  Highlands.  Here 
were  enormous  gently  rolling  grasslands,  ideal  to  support 
great  herds  of  beef  cattle  (probably  of  some  Brahma  strain) 
now  supporting  a  few  scrawny  creatures.  Some  of  the  grass- 
lands were  so  high  that  it  was  downright  cool  at  night.  They 
stretched  from  Pleiku,  in  the  central  west,  all  the  way  up 
the  narrow  neck  to  the  so-called  Demilitarized  Zone.  Jungle 
mountains  were  there,  for  sure,  but  between  them  such 
stretches  of  unused  grazing  land  as  to  make  a  cattleman's 
mouth  water. 

The  next  surprise  was  the  coastline.  I  knew  the  southern 


Mekong  Delta  was  a  great  rice  bowl,  but  the  whole  narrow 
coastal  lowlands  to  the  North  Vietnamese  border  is  a  thin, 
rich  "rice  line."  Only  the  lack  of  roads  and  seaports  has 
prevented  the  fertile  farming  of  the  coast  from  reaching  in- 
land, to  produce  far  more. 

Seen  through  a  farmer's  eyes,  South  Vietnam's  past  is  a 
shambles  compared  to  what  its  future  could  be,  let  it  only 
continue  the  program  which  the  United  States  had  under 
way  there  in  the  1950's — until  the  enemy  set  out  to  cut  its 
throat.  But  of  course  the  enemy  knows  the  land  well,  and 
would  scarcely  contest  every  inch  if  it  were  as  worthless 
in  peace  as  it  is  difficult  in  war. 

This  rich  area  has  the  potentiality  to  feed  60%  of  Asia, 
an  incredible  fact.  Its  future  is  immeasurable.  Its  resources, 
properly  developed,  could  expand  for  a  century.  To  Mao 
Tse-tung  in  China,  Vietnam's  future  is  the  great  prize  to 
cement  his  power  over  a  Chinese  people  who  are  hard  to 
subject  to  Communist  discipline  when  hungry. 

MY  NEXT  surprise  was  the  "hopeless  people."  At  Pleiku,  I 
saw  Filipinos  teaching  metal-working  and  settled  farm- 
ing to  more  than  500  young  Montagnard  boys  and  girls.  These 
are  the  mountain  tribes,  nomad  farmers,  presumably  the 
most  "backward"  of  all.  They  were  as  receptive  as  any  young- 
sters I've  ever  seen.  They  took  to  new  skills  with  aptness 
and  pride.  A  new  world  opened  up  to  them  as  they  learned 
to  make  forges  of  baked  clay;  to  convert  old  auto  frames  to 
chisels,  hammers  and  other  tools,  and  to  farm  staple  crops 
in  one  place  instead  of  moving  on  as  they  exhausted  the 
soil,  in  the  manner  of  their  forebears. 

I  have  been  both  a  teacher  and  a  farmer.  Can  you  won- 
der that  with  such  things  before  my  eyes,  Vietnam's  future 
is  the  whole  thing,  while  its  sorry  past  and  present  are  what 
cry  out  to  be  erased? 

It  is  a  rich  land,  ripe  for  development,  inhabited  by  a 
people  with  the  native  talent  to  develop  it.  They  need  only 
the  things  my  own  ancestors  needed  in  Nebraska  a  century 
ago — security  from  roving  "Indians"  (Viet  Cong  in  this  case), 
roads  and  seaports  to  market;  schooling  in  the  arts  and  let- 
ters; peace  in  which  to  work;  necessities  such  as  sewage  and 
clean  water;  the  tools  of  modern  farming,  and  the  skills, 
step  by  step  and  one  at  a  time,  by  which  they  can  climb 
the  ladder  from  primitive  to  modern  agriculture. 

In  Vietnam  today,  as  for  years,  these  things  have  made 
up  the  blueprint  of  the  joint  U.S.-South  Vietnam  program 
for  tomorrow.  But  spread  across  that  blueprint  are  the  blood 
red  marks  of  the  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnam,  assassinating 
the  leaders,  intimidating  the  people,  burning  the  schools,  kid- 
napping the  teachers,  mining  the  roads  to  market.  The  blue- 
print and  the  blood  on  it  each  offer  a  different  tomorrow. 
Our  choice  is  between  them. 
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HOW  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS  MADE  OUT 
IN  THE  1ST  SESSION,  90TH  CONGRESS: 

The  Legion's  major  legislative  goals 
for  1968  are  covered  in  the  news  sec- 
tion following  this  "Newsletter" 
.   .   .  Here,  we  review  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  1st  Session  of  the  90th 
Congress  during  1967. 

Easily  the  top  veteran  law  passed — 
one  that  satisfied  many  Legion 
mandates  and  corrected  some  over- 
sights in  the  Cold  War  GI  Bill  of 
1966 — was  the  Veterans  Pension  and 
Readjustment  Act  of  1967,  Public  Law 
90-77  .   .   .  Essentially,  the  law  de- 
fines veterans  of  service  from  Aug. 
5,  1964,  as  "war  veterans"  and  grants 
them  wartime  rates  for  service-con- 
nected disabilities,    and  gives  them 
and/or  their  survivors  war  veterans' 
rights  to  pensions,  burial  allowance, 
medical  treatment  and  a  host  of  other 
benefits  .   .   .  Increased  too  was  the 
educational  allowance  for  all  vets 
since  Jan.  31,  1955. 

Millions  of  war  veterans,  their 
widows,  children  and  parents,  and  ac- 
tive duty  personnel,  will  enjoy  im- 
proved status  from  this  most  import- 
ant new  law  .   .   .   "Newsletter"  re- 
ported on  this  in  more  detail  in  the 
Nov.  1967  issue. 

But,  some  of  the  benefits  could  be 
overlooked  .   .   .  The  VA  estimates 
there  are  about  14,000  veterans  and 
widows  who  will  not  receive  increased 
payments  under  the  new  law  unless  they 
apply  for  them  .   .   .   Included  in  this 
group  are  some  10,000  vets  receiving 
"old  law"  pensions  ($66.15  or  $78.75 
per  month)  for  disabilities  which 
cause  them  to  be  house-bound  but  are 
not  severe  enough  to  qualify  them  for 
the  higher  aid-amd-attendance  pension 
payments  .  .   .  These  vets  may  be 
eligible  for  the  new  rate  of  $100  per 
month  .   .   .  Also,  there  are  about 
4,000  pensioned  widows  of  war  vet- 
erans who  are  entitled  to  an  addi- 
tional $50  per  month  if  they  need 
regular  aid-and-attendance  or  if  they 
are  patients  in  a  nursing  home  .   .  . 
These  benefits  must  be  applied  for  to 
be  received. 

Also  accomplished  in  the  90th' s  1st 
Session  was  the  appointment  of  a 
Presidential  Commission  on  Obscenity 
and  Pornography  .  .  .  This  satisfied 
a  long-standing  Legion  Child  Welfare 
mandate  .  .  .  Among  other  things,  the 
Committee  will  study  what  should  be 
called  obscene  and  pornographic. 


attempt  to  define  Constitutional 
guarantees  in  this  area  as  regards 
free  speech  and  free  press  and  at- 
tempt to  formulate  laws  in  keeping 
with  the  wants  of  American  society. 

Congress  also  extended  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act 
(the  draft)  four  years  and  authorized 
the  construction  of  a  "thin"  anti- 
ballistic  missile  system  for  protec- 
tion of  U. S.  cities  .   .   .  Construc- 
tion and  plans  have  already  gone 
forward  in  some  areas  .   .   .  Another 
bill  appropriated  $20  million  to  as- 
sist servicemen  and  veterans  who  in- 
curred losses  on  their  homes  due  to 
closure  of  Federal  installations 
where  they  were  stationed  or  employed. 

Also  passed  was  a  law  providing  for 
the  striking  of  1  million  medals  in 
commemoration  of  the  Legion's  50th 
Anniversary  ...  It  authorized  the 
Mint  to  strike  them  at  Legion  ex- 
pense, should  the  Legion  so  desire. 

NSLI  TERM  POLICYHOLDERS  SHOULD 
SWITCH  NOW  TO  PERMANENT  PLANS: 

About  2.8  million  of  the  14.8  mil- 
lion living  WW2  veterans  now  carry 
five  year  limited  term  National  Serv- 
ice Life  Insurance  policies  with  the 
VA  .   .   .  Based  on  age  48,  the  average 
age  of  all  WW2  vets,  the  premium  cost 
is  $13.50  per  $1,000  worth  of  insur- 
ance per  year  .   .   .  $10,000  worth, 
for  example,  costs  $135.00  per  year. 

This  seems  low  enough  now,  but 
let's  look  at  what  it  will  cost  a 
48-year-old  veteran  in  five-year 
steps  up  to  retirement  age  ...  At 
age  53,  he'll  pay  $18.33  per  $1,000 
worth  of  the  same  insurance  ...  At 
58,   $26.16  per  $1,000  ...  At  63, 
$39.54  per  $1,000  ...  At  68,  $61.33 
per  $1,000. 

Generally  speaking,  those  later 
years  are  when  he'll  be  least  able 
to  afford  high  premiums  .   .   .  Even  if 
he  could  afford  them,  he'd  probably 
be  unwilling  to  spend  that  kind  of 
money  on  insurance  protection  .   .  . 
Net  result:  he  drops  the  insurance, 
loses  his  protection  and  the  invest- 
ment of  so  many  years. 

But  he  has  a  way  out  ...  He  can 
convert  his  five-year-term  plan  into 
any  one  of  seven  "permanent"  plans 
the  VA  offers  .   .   .  First,  there's  a 
modified  life  insurance  plan  .   .  . 
This  will  cost — at  age  48  and  depend- 
ing on  the  type  picked — anywhere  from 
$17.28  per  $1,000  up  to  $24.59  per 
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$1,000  .   .   .  This  plan  pays  a  small 
dividend  and  can  be  had  without  a 
medical  exam  .   .   .   Its  low  (but  con- 
stant) premium  cost  is  possible  be- 
cause at  age  65  the  benefit  is  re- 
duced by  50%  while  the  premiums  re- 
main the  same  .   .   .  Insurance  experts 
feel  that  an  insured's  needs  (funds 
for  rearing  children,  etc.)  are  much 
reduced  by  age  65. 

Other  plans  with  constant  premium 
costs:  Ordinary  life,  $33.98  per 
$1,000;  30-pay  life,  $35.04;  20-pay 
life,  $40.96;  20  year  endowment, 
$47.12;  endowment  at  age  60,  $76.72 
and  endowment  at  age  65,   $54.58  .    .  . 
He  can  also  switch  to  any  one  of 
these  without  a  medical  exam  and  they 
all  pay  dividends  higher  than  the 
previously  mentioned  modified  life 
plan  .   .   .  The  earlier  the  conversion 
the  lower  will  be  the  premium  cost 
for  the  age  attained. 

True,  the  jump  in  premium  cost  from 
the  five-year-term  plan  seems  at 
first  high  to  the  vet  thinking  about 
converting  .   .   .  But,  over  the  long 
run,  his  total  costs  will  be  far 
lower,  his  payments  will  remain  con- 
stant throughout  the  paying  period 
and  the  really  big  premium  increases 
won't  be  waiting  for  him  when  he  en- 
ters his  60 's  .   .   .  Two  more  advant- 
ages of  the  permanent  plans:  cash 
loan  value  and  cash  surrender  value 
...  A  Legion  service  officer  or  VA 
insurance  officer  can  help  make  such 
a  conversion. 

NEW  VIETNAM  VETS  BENEFITS  SET  FOR 
LOUISIANA,  MINNESOTA  AND  TENNESSEE: 

In  Veterans  Newsletter  for  Aug. 
1967,  we  published  a  digest  of  State 
benefits  for  Vietnam  veterans.  For 
various  reasons,  several  states  were 
unable  to  report  at  that  time.  Here- 
with are  some  new  benefits  accorded 
by  the  above  states: 

Louisiana :  A  $250  bonus  for  its  ser- 
vicemen and  veterans  with  military 
duty  i^n  the  Vietnam  combat  area  any- 
time between  July  1,  1958,  and  the  end 
of  Vietnam  hostilities  .   .   .  Appli- 
cant must  have  served  honorably  and 
been  a  citizen  of  Louisiana  at  time 
of  entry  into  service  .   .   .  Bonus 
will  not  be  paid  until  after  the  end 
of  Vietnam  hostilities  .   .   .  Should 
vet  or  serviceman  die  before  receiv- 
ing bonus,  his  unremarried  widow, 
children  under  18,   or  his  parents,  in 
that  order,  may  collect  .   .   .  Sur- 
vivors of  Vietnam  combat  veterans  can 
collect  a  $1,000  death  benefit  after 
July  1,  1968  .   .   .  For  info,  write: 
Louisiana  Pep' t  of  Veterans  Affairs , 
Vietnam  Bonus  Division,  Old  State 
Capitol ,  Baton  Rouge,  La.  70801. 


Minnesota :  Eligibility  to  enter 
Minnesota  Veterans  Home  .   .   .  vets 
preference  in  civil  service  .   .  . 
coverage  for  relief  and  other  bene- 
fits administered  by  State  Dep't  of 
Veterans  Affairs  .   .   .  tax  exemptions 
for  state  income-tax  purposes  to 
$5,000  while  in  military  service. 

Tennessee :  Tax  exemption  of  $10,000 
on  property  assessment  to  certain 
Korean  and  Vietnam  War  paraplegic 
veterans  who  had  received  $10,000 
grants  from  the  VA  toward  purchase  of 
a  home  .   .   .  also  veterans  preference 
in  state  civil  service  .   .   .  free 
auto  license  plates  .   .   .  inheritance 
tax  exemption  increased  for  vets  who 
die  of  combat  zone  service-connected 
injury. 

HOW  TO  PROVE  YOUR  AGE 
WITHOUT  A  BIRTH  CERTIFICATE: 

Veterans  can  get  birth  certificates 
or  other  proof  of  age — documents  ex- 
tremely vital  when  applying  for  state 
and  federal  benefits — from  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  .   .   .  The  Selec- 
tive Service  people  prepared  regis- 
tration cards  on  55  million  men  born 
between  April  28,  1877,  and  March  31, 
1929  .   .   .  These  cards  are  still  in 
existence  ...  If  you  need  proof  of 
age  which  you  can't  substantiate  with 
a  birth  certificate  or  other  docu- 
ment, you  can  get  a  free  copy  of  your 
registration  card  from  the  State  Di- 
rector of  Selective  Service  for  the 
state  in  which  you  were  registered 
in  WW2. 

Registration  cards  are  available 
for  veterans  born  between  Sept.  12, 
1873,  and  Sept.   12,  1900,  at  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  Federal 
Records  Center,   1557  St .   Joseph  St . , 
East  Point,  Ga.  50044  ...  A  fee  is 
charged  for  searching  these  records. 

Also,  and  this  isn't  reserved  ex- 
clusively for  veterans,  the  Federal 
Census  Bureau,  Age  Research  Division, 
Pittsburg,  Kans . ,  will  search  census 
records  for  $4  and  provide  a  form 
which  can  be  used  in  place  of  an  offi- 
cial birth  certificate  for  Medicare, 
social  security  and  pension  claims. 

VA'S  CHIEF  BENEFITS  DIRECTOR 
IS  NAMED  NO.  2  MAN  IN  VA: 

A.  W.   Stratton,   since  1965  the 
Chief  Benefits  Director  of  the  VA, 
has  been  named  to  the  post  of  Deputy 
Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs 
.   .   .  Announcement  of  the  jump  to  the 
No.  2  spot  was  made  by  VA  Administra- 
tor William  J.  Driver,  head  of  the 
Federal  Gov't's  third  largest  agency 
.   .   .  Stratton,  a  23-year  career  em- 
ployee, is  a  Cheyenne,  Wyo. ,  Legion 
member. 
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Legion  Legislative  Program 
Set  As  Congress  Reconvenes 

It  calls  for  nation's  lawmakers  to  improve  pension 
and  compensation  benefits  programs;  create  a 
national  cemetery  system  and  Senate  Vets  Affairs 
Committee;  oppose  new  Panama  Canal  Treaty,  etc. 


When  the  second  session  of  the  90th 
Congress  convenes  this  month,  one  of 
the  many  items  on  its  crowded  schedule 
will  be  the  1968  Legislative  Program  of 
The  American  Legion,  a  set  of  resolu- 
tions calling  for  amendments  to  old  law 
and  the  creation  of  new  law  affecting  the 
nation's  more  than  25  million  veterans 
and  their  families. 

The  Legion's  legislative  aims  are 
formed  by  the  adoption  of  resolutions 
at  its  national  conventions  and  at  meet- 
ings of  its  National  Executive  Commit- 
tee. The  first  session  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress was  presented  with  1 20  resolutions 
in  Jan.  1967.  Some  of  these  aims  have 
already  been  translated  into  law.  Vet- 
erans Newsletter,  in  the  preceding  two 
pages,  reviews  those  accomplishments. 

Of  the  89  new  resolutions  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  nation's  lawmakers,  only 
a  few  can  be  detailed  here  with  any 
background.  Some  are  repeat  mandates. 
However,  all  are  deemed  to  be  top  issues 
having  the  widest  range  of  interest  and 


importance  to  veterans  and  their  kin. 

Pension:  The  Legion  still  seeks  to 
amend  title  38,  USC,  to  improve  the 
death  and  disability  pension  benefits  pro- 
gram for  veterans  of  WWl,  WW2,  the 
Korean  War  and  their  widows  and  chil- 
dren. There  are  over  1,800,000  veterans, 
widows  and  children  affected  by  this 
benefits  program.  Their  income  is  fixed 
and  limited.  The  periodic  cost-of-living 
increases  in  benefits  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  other  public  and  pri- 
vate plans  cause  many  who  are  receiving 
pension  from  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion to  suffer  a  reduction  in  gross  income 
because  of  the  income  limitations. 

The  Legion  urges  a  liberalization  of 
the  pension  program  so  that  the  aged 
and  disabled  veterans  and  their  depend- 
ent survivors  may  get  some  relief. 

Here  are  the  ranges  proposed  in  the 
various  categories: 

(1)  For  a  single  veteran,  established 
annual  income  limitations  vary  from 
zero  to  $2,400  in  multiples  of  $100  with 


rates  of  disability  pension  of  $135  for 
income  of  $  1 00  or  less.  This  would  step 
down  to  $20  where  the  income  is  more 
than  $2,300  but  not  in  excess  of  $2,400. 

(2)  For  a  veteran  with  one  dependent, 
the  guideline  would  vary  from  zero  to 
$3,600  in  multiples  of  $100  with  rates 
of  disability  pension  of  $152  for  income 
of  $  1 00  or  less.  This  would  step  down  to 
$31  where  the  income  is  more  than 
$3,500  but  not  in  excess  of  $3,600. 
Where  the  veteran  has  more  than  one 
dependent.  $5  would  be  added  for  each 
to  the  above  rates. 

(3)  For  a  widow  alone,  the  annual  in- 
come limitations  would  vary  from  zero 
to  $2,400  in  muhiples  of  $100  with  rates 
of  death  pension  of  $90  for  income  of 
$  1 00  or  less.  This  would  step  down  to 
$15  where  the  income  is  more  than 
$2,300  but  not  in  excess  of  $2,400. 

(4)  For  a  widow  with  one  child,  from 
zero  to  $3,600  in  multiples  of  $100  with 
rates  of  death  pension  of  $106  for  in- 
come of  $100  or  less.  This  would  step 
down  to  $30  where  the  income  is  more 
than  $3,500  but  not  in  excess  of  $3,600. 
Where  there  is  more  than  one  child  of 
the  veteran,  $  1 8  would  be  added  for  each 
to  the  above  rates. 

The  Legion  is  also  asking  certain 
changes  in  the  computation  of  income. 

Service-connected  compensation:  The 
Legion's  mandate  calls  for  legislation  to 
increase  the  disability  compensation  pay- 
able each  month  for  100  per  cent  dis- 
ability to  $400.  It  also  asks  that  the  same 


Reenactment  Of  The  First  American  Shot  Fired  in  World  War  1 


The  man  who  fired  the  first  American  shot  in  WWl  on  Oct.  23, 
1917,  recreates  the  scene  50  years  later.  In  photo  at  right 
Alexander  Arch  pulls  the  lanyard  of  a  salute  gun  to  reenact 
the  event  during  a  Golden  Anniversary  Ceremony  held  at  Fort 
Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind.,  Oct.  23,  1967.  The  civilian  behind 
Arch  is  Arthur  P.  Braxton,  who  as  a  2nd  Lieutenant  of  C  Bat- 


tery, 6th  Field  Artillery  witnessed  the  firing  near  Bathe- 
lemont,  France.  In  photo  at  left,  Sgt.  Arch  (right)  stands 
with  the  now  famous  75mm  gun  which  fired  the  first  U.S. 
shot.  At  his  side  is  C  Battery  Commanding  Officer,  Capt. 
Idus  R.  McLendon.  Man  in  dugout  is  unidentified.  The  historic 
gun  is  now  at  the  West  Point  Military  Academy  War  Museum. 
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ratio  apply  all  the  way  down  the  line. 
For  example:  50  per  cent  disability 
would  receive  $200  per  month;  25  per 
cent  disability,  $100  per  month,  etc. 

National  Cemetery  System:  The  need 
for  a  national  cemetery  system  was 
covered  in  detail  in  News  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  for  November  1967.  The 
Legion  seeks  legislation  to  place  in  the 
VA  the  authority  and  responsibility  for 
the  creation,  operation,  care  and  main- 
tenance of  such  a  system.  It  also  seeks 
law  placing  jurisdiction  of  a  national 
cemetery  system  in  the  committees  of 
the  Senate  and  House  having  jurisdiction 
over  veterans  affairs. 

A  move  in  that  direction  was  made  re- 
cently when  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives changed  its  rules  to  place  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  House  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans Affairs.  A  bill,  H.R.  12801,  has 
been  introduced  for  the  Legion  by  Rep. 
Olin  E.  Teague  (Tex.),  Chmn  of  the 
Committee,  which  would  follow  that 
first  move  by  consolidating  national 
cemetery  administration  in  the  VA. 

Senate  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs: 
Such  a  committee  has  been  a  goal  of 
veterans  for  almost  45  years.  There  are 
over  25  million  living  veterans  in  the 
U.S.  today  and  more  being  created  each 
month  with  Vietnam  era  returnees  join- 
ing the  ranks.  Together  with  their  fami- 
lies they  aggregate  over  70  million 
people  out  of  the  nation's  200  million 
population.  The  size  of  this  group  alone 
illustrates  the  need  for  such  a  standing 
committee  in  the  Senate.  Provisions  cre- 
ating a  Senate  Veterans  Affairs  Com- 
mittee are  part  and  parcel  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1 967  which 
is  presently  stalled  in  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  for  reasons  not  relating 
directly  to  the  creation  of  the  Senate 
Vets  Committee. 

Law  and  Order:  Basic  to  the  Legion 
is  its  respect  for  law  and  order.  It  is 
one  of  the  tenets  contained  in  the  Pre- 
amble to  the  Constitution  of  The  Ameri- 
can Legion.  Of  recent  years,  there  has 
been  an  increasing  disrespect  for  law  and 
order  on  the  part  of  the  general  Ameri- 
can public.  This  is  reflected  in  the  con- 
stantly rising  rate  of  crime,  massive  dis- 
orders of  whatever  character,  the  short- 
age of  candidates  for  police  recruitment 
and  judicial  decisions  which  allow  per- 
petrators of  crimes  to  go  free  despite 
overwhelming  evidence  because  of 
precedent-setting  appellate  court  rulings. 

The  Legion  believes  that  the  press  and 
the  public  at  large  should  cooperate  in 
whatever  manner  possible  to  generate 
respect  for  the  forces  of  law  enforce- 
ment. It  also  believes  that  a  more  uni- 
form and  competent  judicial  system  can 
be  produced  by  appointing  judges  on  the 
basis  of  experience,  qualifications  and 
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proven  concern  for  the  problems  of  law 
enforcement  and  protection  of  the  public. 

The  Legion  urges  that  Congress  and 
the  various  state  legislatures  provide 
adequate  financial  assistance  to  law  en- 
forcement without  intervention  in  local 
control  and  that  legislation  to  improve 
qualifications,  training  and  pay  of  police 
be  given  priority  consideration.  Support 
of  the  Law  Enforcement  Education  Act 
presently  being  considered  by  Congress 
would  substantially  accomplish  many  of 
those  aims. 

East-West  Trade:  The  American  Le- 
gion has  consistently  opposed  U.S.  trade 
with  communist  countries.  Today,  many 
of  those  nations  are  providing  war  ma- 
terials needed  by  North  Vietnam  in  its 
campaign  of  subversion  and  outright 
warfare  against  South  Vietnam.  The 
items  furnished  North  Vietnam  are 
being  used  directly  or  indirectly  against 
American  forces  assisting  South  Viet- 
nam in  the  war. 

The  Legion  believes  that  trade  or  as- 
sistance in  any  form  to  communist  coun- 
tries which  are  supplying  North  Vietnam 
is  an  affront  to  American  forces  in  com- 
bat. It  urges  the  prohibition  of  such  trade 
or  assistance  and  calls  for  a  petition  cam- 
paign to  make  a  forceful  presentation  of 
these  views  to  the  President  and  all  other 
federal  officials  concerned. 

Panama  Canal:  Since  1903  the  United 
States  has  had  a  treaty  with  the  Republic 
of  Panama  giving  the  U.S.  sole  and  com- 
plete authority  over  the  administration, 
operation,  maintenance  and  protection 
of  the  Panama  Canal.  Recent  negotia- 
tions between  the  U.S.  and  Panama 
would,  if  new  treaties  were  ratified,  ab- 
rogate the  1 903  treaty  and  in  other  ways 
reduce  and  negate  our  control,  rights 
and  sovereignty. 

The  Legion  once  again  reaffirms  its 
support  of  the  existing  1903  Canal 
Treaty,  opposes  ratification  of  any  pro- 
posed treaties  to  change  this  situation 


and  opposes  any  change  in  U.S.  rights  in 
the  Canal  Zone. 

Seditious  statements:  Freedom  of 
speech  is  the  right  of  every  American.  It 
is  also  the  responsibility  of  every  citi- 
zen. Certain  elements  masquerading 
under  the  guise  of  peace-loving  groups 
have  made  derogatory,  provocative  and 
seditious  statements  against  the  nation 
while  U.S.  Armed  Forces  are  engaged 
in  combat  in  South  Vietnam.  The  Le- 
gion asks  Congress  to  enact  legislation 
making  seditious  statements  uttered 
while  U.S.  troops  are  engaged  in  com- 
bat a  crime  punishable  under  federal 
law. 

U.S.  Draft  Dodgers:  Certain  indi- 
viduals who  were  eligible  to  be  drafted 
through  the  Selective  Service  System 
have  left  the  country,  renounced  their 
U.S.  citizenship  and  taken  up  citizen- 
ship in  other  countries,  thus  abandoning 
the  nation  which  nurtured  them  and 
evading  their  responsibilities  to  it. 

The  Legion  urges  that  Congress  enact 
law  to  bar  these  individuals  from  re- 
entering the  U.S. 

Servicemen  reemployment  rights: 
Members  of  the  Armed  Forces  are  vol- 
untarily extending  their  periods  of  active 
duty  beyond  the  four  year  service  limi- 
tation in  the  Universal  Military  Training 
and  Service  Act.  This  may  cost  them 
their  reemployment  rights  when  they 
leave  the  defense  establishment.  In  ad- 
dition, many  members  of  the  National 
Guard  and  other  reserve  components 
suffer  discrimination  in  employment  and 
loss  of  jobs  because  of  defense  duties. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  has  proposed 
amendments  to  the  UMTS  Act  to  al- 
leviate these  hardships  and  the  Legion 
wholeheartedly  endorses  and  backs  such 
amendments. 

Other  top  objectives  of  the  Legion's 
legislative  program:  ways  to  stop  the 
sending  of  subversive  literature  through 
U.S.  mail;  support  for  the  Veterans  Em- 
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NEWS 


Legion  Is  Apartment  House  Builder  And  Landlord  In  Little  Rock,  Ark. 


THE  LANDLORD  of  the  handsoiiie  six-building  apartment  house 
complex  pictured  above  is  M.  M.  Eberts  Post  1  of  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  in  Little  Rock,  Ark.  The  post  sponsored  a  building 
corporation,  acquired  13  acres  of  land,  negotiated  a  $2,630,000 
FHA-backed  low-interest  loan  and  constructed  224  apartments 
with  one-three  bedrooms  renting  from  $89.50-114.50  per  month 


including  heating  and  air  conditioning.  The  fireproof  complex  is 
believed  to  be  the  only  one  of  its  type  sponsored  by  a  Legion  post. 
Post  I's  purpose  is  to  help  ease  the  housing  situation  for  local 
veterans.  Under  Federal  law,  tenants  may  only  earn  from  $4,400- 
8,200  per  year  with  varying  size  families  in  order  to  qualify.  When 
the  40-year  loan  is  repaid  Eberts  Post  1  will  own  the  project. 


ployment  Service  program;  reduction  in 
postal  rates  for  packages  mailed  to  over- 
seas servicemen;  legislation  declaring  as 
treasonable  demonstrations  promoting 
defiance  of  draft  laws  and  physical  acts 
which  interfere  with  U.S.  war  efforts; 
continue  to  urge  that  the  VA  remain  the 
single  agency  administering  veterans 
benefits  and  legislation  making  it  a  fed- 
eral crime  to  desecrate  the  U.S.  Flag. 

Legionnaires  who  wish  to  keep  fully 
informed  on  the  progress  of  veterans 
legislation  through  Congress  should  sub- 
scribe to  the  National  Legislative  Bul- 
letin, which  is  published  twice  a  month 
while  Congress  is  in  session.  The  annual 
subscription  rate  is  $3.00.  A  coupon  is 
provided  for  your  convenience  on  the 
preceding  page. 

Legion  Executive  Changes 

National  Adjutant  William  F.  Hauck 
has  announced  a  realignment  of  top  ad- 
ministrative personnel  at  National  Head- 
quarters in  Indianapolis. 

•  James  S.  Whitfield  (Mo.),  for  ten 
years  General  Manager  of  the  Legion's 
National  Emblem  Sales  Division,  has 
been  named  Executive  Director  of  the 
Indianapolis  Headquarters. 

•  Former  Assistant  National  Adjutant 
Robert  E.  Lyngh  (Colo.)  has  been  ap- 
pointed Assistant  Executive  Director. 

•  Hollis  C.  Hull  (Okla.),  Past  Depart- 
ment Commander  of  Oklahoma  and 
Oregon  and  formerly  a  Nat'l  Hq.  staff 
member,  has  been  named  General  Man- 
ager of  Emblem  Sales  to  replace  Whit- 
field. 


A  native  of  Warrensburg,  Mo.,  Whit- 
field was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  that  city,  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Navy 
during  WW2  and  served  in  overseas 
posts  as  quartermaster  second  class. 

Upon  discharge  from  the  Navy  in 
1947  he  joined  Matthews-Crawford  Post 
1 3 1  at  Warrensburg.  During  the  next  few 
years  he  managed  to  find  time  to  get  a 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Business 
Administration  while  serving  as  his  post 
commander  and  later  Missouri  Sixth  Dis- 
trict Commander. 

In  1953  he  was  appointed  Department 
Adjutant  of  the  Missouri  American  Le- 
gion, a  post  he  held  until  1956  when  he 
resigned  to  pursue  post-graduate  educa- 
tion at  the  University  of  Iowa.  He  was 
district  sales  manager  for  the  Skelly  Oil 
Co.,  at  Rockford,  111.,  when  he  accepted 
appointment  as  general  manager  of  Em- 
blem Sales  in  July,  1957.  He  has  been 
a  life  member  of  Matthews-Crawford 
Post  131  since  1963  and  a  volunteer 
member  of  the  staff  of  Missouri  Boys 
State  continuously  since  1953. 

Assistant  Executive  Director  Lyngh 
was  appointed  Assistant  National  Adju- 
tant in  July,  1956,  after  having  served 
as  Nat'l  Cmdr's  press  aide  for  almost  a 
year.  A  native  of  Chicago,  111.,  Lyngh 
saw  service  with  the  U.S.  Army  Air 
Force  in  Europe  during  WW2  and  is  a 
member  of  Leyden-Chiles-Wickersham 
Post  1  of  Denver,  Colo. 

He  had  served  as  Assistant  Dep't  Ser- 
vice Officer  and  Service  Officer  of  the 
Colorado  Legion  and  later  as  aide  to  then 
National  Commander  J.  Addington  Wag- 
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ner  prior  to  joining  the  staff  of  National 
Headquarters. 

Emblem  Sales  Manager  Hull  is  a 
native  of  Wasco,  Ore.,  and  a  veteran  of 
service  with  the  U.S.  Navy  in  WW2  dur- 
ing which  he  was  wounded  in  the  South 
Pacific.  He  is  presently  a  member  of  Post 
35  in  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  Hull  holds 
the  distinction  of  being  one  of  only  two 
men  in  the  Legion  to  serve  as  com- 
mander of  two  different  Departments  of 
the  Legion,  Oregon  and  Oklahoma.  In 
addition,  he  was  National  Executive 
Committeeman  for  Oregon  in  1953. 
Serving  in  many  other  posts  of  Legion 
leadership  he  was  made  a  life  member 
of  Albany  (Ore.)  Post  10. 

In  1 956  Hull  was  appointed  Executive 
Assistant  to  then  National  Commander 
Dan  Daniel,  and  the  following  year  he 
joined  the  National  Headquarters  staff. 
He  has  served  the  Legion  as  Assistant 
Director  of  Public  Relations  and  Assist- 
ant Director  of  the  Washington  Head- 
quarters offices. 

Hull  has  been  engaged  in  the  jewelry 
business  for  a  number  of  years  and  also 
has  served  as  an  executive  with  the 
American  Service  Life  Insurance  Co.  of 
Oklahoma  City. 

►  Former  Nat'l  Adjutant  Earnest  N. 
Schmit,  who  resigned  following  the  Le- 
gion Nat'l  Convention  in  Boston  on  Aug. 
31,  has  been  appointed  Field  Officer, 
Public  Information  Officer  and  Auditor 
for  the  Selective  Service  System  in  North 
Dakota  with  the  rank  of  Lt.  Col.  He  can 
be  reached  at  Box  1417,  Federal  Bldg., 
Bismarck,  N.  Dak. 
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DEPARTMENT  COMMANDERS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  LEGION.  1967-68 


Shown  here  are  the  58  Department  Commanders  of  The 
American  Legion  for  the  year  1967-68. 

Each  was  elected  by  his  Department  Convention  in  the 
late  spring  or  summer  of  1967. 


The  American  Legion  Departments  include  the  50  states, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  Mexico,  Canada,  the  Philippines, 
Italy  and  France. 


William  G.  Naini     lU'rnard  Moriarty 


Texas 


Utah 


\\'in.  C.  Kfiilou  Jolni  A.  Jones 

\V  ashinglon  West  \  irginia 


M.  T.  Janseii 
Wiseoiisin 


1\.  J.  O  Neill 
Wyoming 
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Lewis  K.  Gough, 
Cmdr,  Dies  in 


Lewis  K.  Gough,  attending  the  1966 
Nat'l  Convention   in  Washington,  D.C. 


Death  has  claimed  Lewis  K.  Gough, 
59,  of  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  who  was  Na- 
tional Commander  of  The  American 
Legion  in  1952-53.  He  died  Nov.  13, 
1967.  A  Navy  veteran  of  WW2  with 
the  rank  of  commander,  Lewis  Ketcham 
Gough,  then  of  Pasadena,  Calif.,  was 
State  Inheritance  Tax  Appraiser  for  Cali- 
fornia when  he  was  unanimously  elected 
to  the  top  Legion  post  at  the  34th  An- 
nual Convention  in  New  York  on  Aug. 
28,  1952. 

At  the  Legion's  1963  Washington, 
D.C,  Conference,  Mr.  Gough,  even  then 
a  cancer  sufferer,  urged  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Conference  to  support  cancer  re- 
search. His  life  despaired  of  in  1959,  he 
said  he  expected  to  die  of  old  age. 

Mr.  Gough  was  born  in  Los  Angeles 
on  April  21,  1908.  He  received  a  B.S. 
degree  in  business  administration  from 
the  Univ.  of  Southern  California  in  1 93  L 
As  an  undergraduate  he  was  president 
of  the  student  body  and  a  member  of 
several  honor  societies. 

From  1931  until  1940  he  remained  on 
the  Southern  California  campus,  serving 
as  an  assistant  to  the  president,  a  public 
relations  officer,  and  an  executive  di- 
rector of  the  alumni  association.  He 
joined  the  Navy  in  1941. 

In  five  years  Mr.  Gough  advanced 
from  commander  of  Pasadena  Post  1 3  in 
1947  to  the  top  office  in  the  Legion.  He 
was  commander  of  California's  1 8th  Dis- 
trict (1948),  Department  Commander 
(1949-50),  and  National  Vice  Com- 
mander (1950-51). 

Along  with  Capt.  Edward  V.  Ricken- 
backer,  Mr.  Gough  served  as  co-chair- 
man of  the  U.S.  Veterans  Committee  of 
the  People-to-People  Program  in  1956. 
In  1963,  at  the  Legion's  National  Con- 
vention in  Miami  Beach,  a  resolution 
paid  tribute  to  Mr.  Gough  for  his  work, 
during  his  illness,  in  this  Program,  for 
which  he  also  won  the  VFW  Gold  Medal 
Award. 


59,  Past  Nat'l 
Honolulu,  Hawaii 

For  many  years  vice  president  of  the 
Forest  Lawn  Cemetery  in  Los  Angeles, 
he  was  presented  the  Officer's  Cross  of 
the  French  Legion  of  Honor  during  the 
annual  West  Coast  Sacred  Torch  cere- 
mony on  Veterans  Day,  1964. 

Mr.  Gough  was  named  "Veteran  of 
the  Year"  in  1958  by  Pasadena  Post  13 
for  his  "unequaled  contribution  to  the 
welfare  of  the  community  of  Pasadena." 
He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  the  former 
Marguerite  Shipley.  For  the  past  sev- 
eral years  they  lived  in  Hawaii. 

The  Legion  On  Veterans  Day 

The  theme  of  this  Veterans  Day  was 
exemplified  by  the  activity  in  the  Michi- 
gan Legion,  where,  reported  Charles 
Trickey,  Jr.,  of  Tecumseh,  Dep't  Chmn, 
Nat'l  Veterans  Day  Committee,  citizens 
were  asked  to  participate  in  local  observ- 
ances to  pay  tribute  to  men  who  died  on 
the  battlefield  in  world  conflicts  and  to 
those  veterans  who  are  giving  of  their 
time  and  talents  to  preserve  our  liberty, 
and  to  salute  service  men  presently  on 
duty  with  the  armed  forces. 

The  city  of  Lansing's  parade  was  des- 
ignated as  the  official  Michigan  parade, 
and  drew  the  Dep't  Cmdrs  of  the  Michi- 
gan Legion  and  of  many  other  veterans 
groups.  Following  the  parade,  the  com- 
manders and  the  Veterans  Day  Com- 
mittee took  part  in  pregame  ceremonies 
at  the  Michigan  State-Indiana  Univ. 
football  game  at  MSU  Stadium. 

Over  3,000  veterans  group  leaders, 
their  families,  and  spectators  witnessed 
ceremonies  in  the  Court  of  Liberty,  For- 
est Lawn  Memorial  Park,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  Six  veterans  organizations  ac- 
cepted torches  that  had  been  lighted  in 
six  foreign  countries  and  flown  here.  The 
torch  of  Great  Britain,  kindled  in  the 
Military  Chapel,  Chelsea  Barracks,  Lon- 
don, was  presented  by  British  Consul 
General  A.A.E.  Franklin  to  Legion's 
Dep't  Vice  Cmdr  Cecil  L.  Bandy.  Par- 
ticipating were  Hollywood  Post  43,  Los 
Angeles  Post  525,  and  Glendale  Post 
127.  Los  Angeles  Mayor  Sam  Yorty  was 
the  principal  speaker.  Three  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor  holders  offered 
laurel  wreaths. 

Some  days  earlier,  a  torch  flown  to 
Post  1  in  Antwerp,  Belgium,  for  a  cere- 
mony was  lighted  at  Washington,  D.C, 
by  Nat'l  Cmdr  William  E.  Galbraith  and 
Lt.  Col.  Albert  L.  Torreele,  assistant 
miHtary  attache  of  the  Belgium  Em- 
bassy. A  similar  torch  was  flown  from 
Belgium  to  Washington.  The  Comman- 
der also  participated  in  the  regional  cere- 
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mony  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  as  the  prin- 
cipal speaker  for  that  event. 

In  New  York,  100  Frenchmen,  wear- 
ing decorations  or  carrying  Presidential 
citations  for  saving  downed  American 
airmen  in  WW2,  joined  the  Legion  pa- 
rade down  Fifth  Ave.  All  were  escapees 
from  Nazi  prison  camps  and  all  were 
former  resistance  fighters.  Yves  Ducha- 
min,  secretary-general  of  the  (French) 
Nat'l  Union  of  War  Escapees,  said  the 
group  had  come  to  the  U.S.  to  commem- 
orate the  50th  anniversary  of  America's 
entry  into  WWI. 

In  Texas,  Post  248,  Corpus  Christi, 
sponsored  services  with  addresses  by  mil- 
itary commanders  and  Legionnaire 
Mayor  Jack  Blackman. 

In  Dublin,  Ga.,  Post  17  and  other  vet- 
erans groups  participated  in  a  ceremony 
on  the  lawn  of  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion Center.  The  theme:  "Peace  With 
Honor." 

Post  56,  Albert  Lea,  Minn.,  put  on  a 

one-week  Legion  display  (photo  below) 
in  the  Skyline  Mall  Shopping  Center 
with  the  double  theme  of  Veterans  Day 
and  American  Education  Week.  The 
townspeople  felt  that  the  display  got  a 
lot  of  people  out  for  the  Veterans  Day 
programs. 

In  New  Jersey,  the  town  of  Belleville 
had  its  biggest  parade  ever  with  1 3  divi- 
sions and  12  drum  and  bugle  corps. 
Posts  105  and  299  participated  and  tro- 
phies were  given  to  the  best  band  and 
float. 

A  tradition  that  has  endured  since 
Armistice  Day  1918  was  extended  when 
B.E.  ("P.B.")  Ghirardi  blew  Taps  at  the 
ceremony  of  Post  96,  Morgan  City,  La. 
"That  first  day,"  said  Post  Cmdr  Alfred 
K.  Brizzard,  "no  one  was  gathered  in 
front  of  the  City  Hall  Square,  and  except 
for  an  occasional  passer-by  no  one  paid 
much  attention  to  what  P.B.  was  doing. 


Post  56,  Minn.:  Veterans  Day  reminder 


And  this  is  pretty  much  how  it  went  for 
the  years  to  follow.  Sometimes  a  couple 
of  Legionnaires  would  go  by  to  watch, 
but  this  did  not  daunt  P.B.  He  never 
missed  an  Armistice  Day.  Shortly  after 
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WW2  the  Legion  built  a  Memorial  Serv- 
ice around  P.B.  blowing  Taps.  This 
year's  ceremony  was  P.B.'s  50th  consec- 
utive blowing  of  Taps  on  Veterans  Day." 

In  Nashville,  Tenn.,  about  40  bearded 
pickets  passed  out  statements  protesting 
the  war  and  were  handed  bars  of  soap  by 
about  100  students  on  the  Vanderbilt 
Univ.  campus. 

Legion  Posts  Honor  Viet  Vets 

Chesterfield,  N.H.,  Post  86  is  honor- 
ing its  Viet  Vets,  and  one  in  particular, 
by  displaying  medals  symbolizing  21 
posthumous  Air  Force  awards  for  gal- 
lantry, battle  wounds,  and  meritorious 
achievement,  plus  an  earlier  South  Viet- 
namese award  for  valor,  all  won  by  Lt. 
Howard  W.  Kaiser.  Lieutenant  Kaiser 
was  killed  while  piloting  a  reconais- 
sance  plane  in  search  of  a  downed  U.S. 
helicopter.  The  awards,  presented  to 
Lieutenant  Kaiser's  parents,  are:  the 
Silver  Star,  the  Purple  Heart,  the  Air 
Medal  and  18  Oak  Leaf  Clusters,  and 
the  South  Vietnamese  government 
medal. 


and  Ruth  Penny,  of  the  Auxiliary  Unit. 
Post  721,  San  Juan  Capistrano,  Calif., 

entertained    85    Viet   Vets   from  the 


Post  721,  Calif.,  fetes  Marine  vets. 

Marine  Corps  Base  Hospital  at  Camp 
Pendleton  at  a  barbeque  (photo  above). 

Answering  a  request  by  T/Sgt.  Nor- 
man C.  Churchill,  USAF,  that  his  home 
town  of  Kittanning,  Pa.,  send  aid  to  a 
Vietnam  school.  Post  122  of  Kittanning 
and  Post  654  of  Ford  City  sent  two  tons 
of  recreational,  school  and  medical  sup- 
plies to  the  Plieku  Public  Girls  School. 
Churchill's  unit  had  adopted  the  school. 
When  shipping  problems  loomed,  Penn- 
sylvania State  Senator  Albert  R.  Pechan, 
a  member  of  Post  654,  came  to  the 
rescue.  His  staff  arranged  with  CARE 
officials  to  transport  the  materials.  In 
the  photo  below  are,  1.  to  rt. :  Mrs.  Leroy 
Smith  of  Montgomery  Ward;  Charles 
Shuster,  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Sen- 
ator Pechan;  and  Tom  Fyfe  of  Mont- 
gomery Ward. 


Christmas  packages  from  Post  138,  Tenn. 

Post   138,  South  Knoxville,  Tenn., 

sent  Christmas  packages  to  50  service- 
men in  Vietnam.  The  post  got  50  ditty 
bags  from  the  Red  Cross  and  filled 
them  with  books,  writing  paper,  enve- 
lopes, combs,  bottle  openers,  cigaret 
cases  and  plastic  bags.  Preparing  the 
packages  for  mailing  in  the  photo  above 
are,  L.  to  rt.:  Tommy  Ford,  Post  Man- 
ager; Charles  Moffett,  Post  Cmdr;  Vena 
Kirby;  and  Beverly  Brown. 

Post  203,  Covington,  Ky.,  sponsored 
a  week  end  of  tribute  and  support  for 
our  Vietnam  troops  and  a  parade  that 
brought  out  Legion  posts  from  northern 
Kentucky's  Sixth  District  and  other  vets 
organizations.  Covington's  Mayor  Ber- 
nard Eicholz  proclaimed  a  "Responsi- 
bility Day,"  to  point  up  the  need  for 
every  individual  to  realize  and  accept 
his  duties  as  an  American  citizen.  Active 
were  Charles  Berens,  Sr.,  Bernie  Olding, 
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Gifts  for  Vietnam  school  children 

Nat'l  Post  History  Winners 

Post  47,  Lake  Worth,  Fla.  (Herbert 
V.  Mycroft,  Cmdr),  won  first  place  in 
the  Legion's  Nat'l  Post  History  Contest 
for  1967  in  Type  I  (posts  chartered  prior 
to  1944).  With  the  honor  went  a  cash 
award  of  $150  accompanied  by  a  cita- 
tion. 

Second  place  winner  of  $100  and  a  ci- 
tation is  Post  9,  Olewein,  Iowa,  Ross  I. 
Meskell,  Historian.  Taking  third  place 
and  $50  with  a  citation  was  Post  60,  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  Charles  W.  Howe,  Historian. 
Gaining  certificates  of  honorable  men- 
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tion  were:  Post  3,  Columbus,  Kansas, 
Reuben  L.  Cooper;  Post  10,  Winfield, 
Kansas,  Paul  Miller;  Post  99,  Russell, 
Kansas,  Rose  Krug;  Post  319,  Worcester, 
Mass.,  Gladys  Westerlind;  Post  10,  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  Hugh  D.  Adair;  and  Post 
175,  Chicago,  111.,  Harry  McGrath. 

The  winner  in  Type  II  (posts  char- 
tered in  1944  or  later)  is  Post  235.  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  E.  Earle  Wheeler. 

Serving  on  the  Committee  that  judged 
the  entries  were  Nat'l  VC  Coleman  No- 
len,  of  Okemah,  Okla.;  Nat'l  Chaplain 
Edward  P.  Nolan,  Mt.  Top,  Pa.;  and 
Nat'l  Treasurer  Francis  Polen,  of  Indi- 
anapolis, Ind.  The  awards  were  an- 
nounced by  Harold  A.  Shindler,  Nat'l 
Historian. 

Virginia  Backs  Memorial  Ban 

Dep't  of  Virginia  Cmdr  Thomas  J. 
Gear  has  lined  up  the  Legion  in  support 
of  the  Virginia  WW2  Memorial  Com- 
mission in  its  denial  of  the  use  of  the 
state's  war  memorial  in  Richmond  to  the 
Vietnam  Summer  group  for  a  rally. 

The  request  by  Vietnam  Summer  is 
"an  insult  to  every  man  and  woman  who 
has  served  this  nation  in  time  of  national 
danger,"  said  Gear.  "The  War  Memo- 
rial would  be  desecrated  by  the  group's 
use  of  it."  He  pointed  out  that  the  War 
Memorial  was  erected  to  honor  the  mem- 
ory of  1 0,342  men  and  women  of  Virgin- 
ia who  died  in  WW2  and  Korea. 

The  Virginia  WW2  Commission  was 
brought  into  Federal  Court  to  defend  its 
denial  of  the  request  to  use  the  memorial 
for  a  rally  billed  to  "awaken  the  religious 
community."  The  Commission's  chair- 
man. Past  Dep't  Cmdr  John  J.  Wicker, 
Jr.,  of  Richmond,  said,  "We  are  aston- 
ished that  any  organization  that  brazenly 
seeks  to  persuade  young  Americans  from 
fulfilling  their  patriotic  duty  should  ap- 
ply to  use  the  Memorial." 

The  Federal  Court  denied  the  request 
to  use  the  Memorial,  whereupon  Viet- 
nam Summer  took  its  case  to  the  4th  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals,  which  also  denied 
the  request. 

Vietnam  Summer,  according  to  news- 
paper accounts  of  its  activities,  says  The 
Virginia  Legionnaire,  assisted  young 
men,  subject  to  military  duty,  to  become 
conscientious  objectors,  with  at  least  one 
of  its  number  passing  out  pamphlets  urg- 
ing inductees  to  refuse  to  serve  even  if 
drafted. 

BRIEFLY  NOTED 

The  American  Legion's  Nat'l  Cmdr's 
Citation  has  been  awarded  to  the  Na- 
tional Grange,  "for  a  century  of  devoted 
service  to  America  which  has  helped  to 
make  this  land  not  only  the  arsenal  of 
democracy  but  the  breadbasket  of  the 
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free  world — providing  food  for  tiie  iiun- 
gering  and  hope  for  the  oppressed." 

Representing  Nat'l  Cmdr  Galbraith  in 
the  presentation  of  the  plaque  was  Past 
Nat'l  Cmdr  James  F.  O'Neil,  publisher 
of  The  American  Legion  Magazine.  The 
award  was  made  at  the  annual  Grange 
Convention,  in  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  at  a  din- 
ner honoring  Agriculture  in  the  North- 
east. 

Principal  speaker  was  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture Orville  Freeman.  A  message 
from  President  Johnson  was  delivered  by 
telephone  from  the  White  House. 


POSTS  IN  ACTION 


Post  1268,  III.:  New  "voices"  for  old 

Hospitalized  veterans  in  Illinois  who 

have  had  voicebox  surgery  and  are  un- 
able to  communicate  appealed  to  the 
Legion  for  slate  boards  so  they  might 
write  messages  to  doctors,  nurses,  etc. 
Post  1268,  of  Chicago,  purchased  the 
slate  boards.  In  the  photo  above,  A. 
Chesser,  Past  Cmdr,  and  Arthur  Payton, 
Cmdr,  Post  1268,  present  slate  boards 
and  check  to  pay  for  them  to  Frank 
Bottigliero,  Legion  Illinois  Director  of 
Rehabilitation. 


Symbol  of  a  50-year  American  Legion 

Symbolizing  the  Legion's  half-century 
of  service  to  the  nation  is  this  presenta- 
tion of  a  50-year  membership  card  to 
Past  Dep't  Cmdr  Clyde  E.  Rankin 
(1946-47,  left  in  photo  above)  by  Dep't 
Cmdr  Theodore  F.  Foedisch  of  Post  366, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 
NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS 
SEPTEMBER  .-jO,  1967 
ASSETS 

Cash  on  hand  and  on  Deposit   S  932 

Receivahlc    139 

Inventories    432 

Invested   Funds    2,902 

Trust  Funds; 

Overseas  Graves  Decoration 

Trust   Fund    291,202.60 

Employees  Retirement 

Trust  Fund   .1,043,009.89  4,334 

Real  Estate    821 

Furniture  &  Fixtures,  Less  Depreciation  259 

Deferred   Charges    118 

$9,94l" 

LIABILITIES,  DEFERRED  REVENUE 
&  NET  WORTH 

Current  Liabilities   $  472 

Funds  Restricted  as  to  use    23. 

Deferred  Income    1,299 

Trust  Funds  : 

Overseas  Graves  Decoration 

Trust  Fund    291,202.60 

Employees  Retirement 

Trust  Fund   .4,043,009.89  4,334 

Net  Worth  : 

Reserve  Fund    443,197.11 

Restricted  Fund   1,079,736.02 

Real  Estate    821,521.81 

Reserve  for  Rehabilitation  412,835.59 
Reserve  for  Child  Welfare  114,431.29 
Reserve  for  Convention  ....  60,000.00 
Reserve  for  Mail  List 

Conversion    46,737.75 

Reserve  for  50th 

Anniversary    53,235.81 

3,031,695.38 

Unrestricted   Capital    778,861.71  3,810 

$9,941 


052.95 
481.54 
769.90 
266.38 


212.49 
521.81 
961.29 
751.08 


,017.44 


839.31 
917.95 
490.60 


Post  80,  N.Y.,  to  Syracuse  VA  Hospital 

Post  80,  Binghamton,  N.Y.,  gave  two 
thermatic  drainage  pumps  and  eight  bed 
exercisers  to  the  VA  Hospital,  Syracuse. 
In  the  photo  above  are  (1.  to  rt.) :  Cmdr 
L.D.  Greenman,  Hospital  Director  M.C. 
Thomas,  M.D.,  and  PC  S.J.  Nyswonger. 

PEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 

Edmund  G.  Lyons,  of  Clifton,  NJ., 
elected  a  vice  chairman  of  the  All  Ameri- 
can Conference  to  Combat  Communism. 
Elected  to  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
Conference  was  Mrs.  Vernon  Randall  of 
The  American  Legion  Auxiliary. 


Kenneth  R.  Hammer,  of  Baltimore,  Md. 
Past  Dep't  Cmdr  (1949-50). 


Paul  S.  Samuels,  of  Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y.,  Past  Dep't  Cmdr  and  alternate 
Nat'l  Executive  Committeeman  (1953- 
54). 

■ 

William  Archie  Schiffley,  of  Orange- 
burg, S.C.,  Past  Dep't  Cmdr  (1939-40). 
■ 

Daniel  C.  Hartbauer,  of  Penn  Hills,  Pa., 
Past  Dep't  Cmdr  ( 1 942-43)  and  a  former 
vice  chairman  of  the  Nat'l  American- 
ism Commission. 

■ 

Lewis  K.  Gough,  of  Honolulu,  Past 
Nat'l  Cmdr  (1952-53,  see  obit,  page  35). 

LIFE  MEMBERSHIPS 

The  award  of  a  life  membership  to  a  Legion- 
naire by  his  Post  is  a  testimonial  by  those  who 
know  him  best  that  he  has  served  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  well. 

Below  are  listed  some  of  the  previously  un- 
published life  membership  Post  awards  that 
have  been  reported  to  the  editors.  They  are 
arranged  by  States  or  Departments. 

Gilbert  Sutherland  and  Gilson  M.  Talmadge 
(both  1967),  Post  292,  Albany,  Calif. 

Henry  H.  Tulp  (1967),  Post  326,  Long  Beach, 
Calif. 

Sisenando  T.  Delmendo  and  Numeriano  D. 
Lagmay  (both  1967),  Post  464,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

R.  James  Malloy  (1967),  Post  1,  Denver,  Colo. 
Andrew  S.  Stumpp  (1967),  Post  74,  Fairfield, 
Conn. 

Joseph  E.  Calabrese  (1966),  Post  89,  East 
Haven,  Conn. 

Charles  J.  Bonczek  (1966),  Post  104,  Taftville, 
Conn. 

Alvin  C.  Jellison  and  George  W.  Martin  and 
Leo  Michaelson  and  Anson  W.  Mumford,  Jr. 
(all  1967),  Post  125,  Gulfport,  Fla. 

Giovanni  Amadi  and  James  H.  Birch,  Jr.  and 
Vince  Conde  and  Ernest  Dahlin  (all  1965),  Post 
75,  Geneva,  111. 

John  C.  Bell  and  Joseph  A.  Hamrin  and  M.  M. 
Leweck  and  Ray  L.  Marshall  (all  1967),  Post  84, 
Aurora,  111. 

Charles  L.  Kaley  (1967),  Post  541,  Chicago. 
111. 

Sol  Weingardt  (1967),  Post  807,  Chicago,  111. 

Casimer  J.  Talaga  (1960)  and  Jacob  Bares  and 
Gustave  K.  Franklin  (both  1962),  Post  974, 
Franklin  Park,  111. 

William  H.  Carter  and  Donald  W.  Payne 
(both  1967),  Post  1156,  Chicago,  111. 

John  E.  Marvel  (1966),  Post  157,  Churubusco, 
Ind. 

Donald  R.  Conn  (1966),  Post297,  NewCarlisle, 
Ind. 

Albert  E.  Brewer  and  J.  Anderson  Pinkham 
(both  1967),  Post  129,  Portland,  Maine. 

David  Andrews  and  Charles  E.  Campbell  and 
Daniel  Carmen  and  Donald  S.  Currier  and 
Thomas  J.  Dolan  (all  1967),  Post  38,  Dundalk, 
Md. 

S.  Harold  Phillips  (1966),  Post  243,  Hurlock, 
Md. 

James  A.  Parker  and  William  Spencer  and 
William  D.  Twombly  and  Clarence  White  (all 
1967),  Post  248,  Groveland,  Mass. 

Frank  Liermann  and  Florence  Meyer  and  Gus 
Mueller  and  Ernest  Petsche  (all  1967),  Post  180, 
Marthasville,  Mo. 

{Continued  on  next  page) 


COMRADE  IN  DISTRESS 

Readers  who  can  help  this  comrade  are  urged 
to  do  so. 

Notices  are  run  at  the  request  of  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  Nat'l  Rehabilitation  Commission. 
They  are  not  accepted  from  other  sources. 

Readers  wanting  Legion  help  with  claims 
should  contact  their  local  service  officers. 

Service   officers   unable   to    locate  needed 
witnesses  for  claims  development  should  refer 
the  matter  to  the  Nat'l  Rehabilitation  Commis- 
sion  through   normal   channels,    for  further 
search,  before  referral  to  this  column. 
Fort  Bragg,  N.C.,  583rd  FA  Bn,  3rd  Armor 
(May  1954-'56) — Need  information  from  Cpl. 
Richard  Mutch,  Randal  Davis,  Cpl.  Ernest 
Gilbert,  and  M/Sgt.  John  Cavanaugh  to  aid 
Billy  G.  Hudgins  in  a  claim  for  compensation 
for  a  disability  occurring  in  service.  Write: 
Billy  G.  Hudgins,  4421  S.E.  41st  St.,  Del  City, 
Okla.  73115 
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John  F.  Fitzgerald  (1967),  Post  31,  Penacook, 
N.H. 

milton  D.  Gillespie  (1967).  Post  70,  Seabrook, 
N.H. 

Joseph  F.  Healy  (1966)  and  Joseph  E.  Ahrens- 
field  and  Matthew  L.  Menapace  (both  1967), 
Post  12,  Somerville,  N.Y. 

George  J.  Heupel  and  Harry  L.  Shipps  and 
Robert  VV.  Williams  (all  1967),  Post  26,  Borden- 
town,  N.J. 

Santo  Barboroso  and  John  Collaretti  and 
William  McLaughlin  and  Berardo  D.  Revere 
(all  1967),  Post  274,  Camden,  N.J. 

Clarence  Getzin  (1955)  and  Adolf  E.  Shoen 
(1960)  and  Louis  H.  Cutway  (1961)  and  Stephen 
A.  Poturalski  (1966),  Post  64,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Eugene  J.  Kenney  and  Marion  O.  Shultz 
(both  1967),  Post  89,  Vestal,  N.Y. 

Harold  R.  Tyler  and  John  H.  Weeks  and  A.  C. 
Woodhouse  (all  1967).  Post  92,  Waterville,  N.Y. 

Geo.  F.  Barthe  and  Claude  B.  Benedict  and 
Frank  D.  Heflernan  and  Frederick  Denison 
Richburg  (all  1966),  Post  141,  Manlius,  N.Y. 

Nelson  E.  Anderson  and  Raymond  E.  Baldelli 
(both  1966),  Po.st  155,  Lake  Ronkonkoma,  N.Y. 

Jay  Corcoran  and  Fred  Snowden  (both  1967), 
Post  282.  Lima,  N.Y. 

John  LoSacco  and  Charles  H.  Tietjen  and 
Charles  Werner  (all  1967),  Post  391,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

Robert  Sarason  (1967),  Post  594,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Paul  Colombo  (1967),  Post  1407,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

Hanford  Hull  (1967),  Post  1572,  New  Wood- 
stock, N.Y. 

Leslie  Ray  Brady,  Sr.  and  Roy  W.  Drum 
(both  1967),  Post  16,  Newton,  N.C. 

Herbert  Jacobson  and  Herman  C.  Kern  and 
Anton  Kipp  (all  1967),  Post  115,  Hettinger, 
N.  Dak. 

Ambrose  V.  Boch  (1967),  Post  20,  Bremen, 
Ohio. 

Robert  D.  Householder  (1966)  and  William  F. 
Bratt  (1967),  Post  70,  Wellsville,  Ohio. 

Homar  A.  Smith  (1965)  and  Charlie  W.  Scha- 
berg  (1966),  Post  208,  Convoy,  Ohio. 

J.  Lee  Pickering  (1961)  and  William  C.  Bax- 
ter and  I.  Hill  Hartman  and  Alvin  E.  Richard- 
son (all  1967),  Post  357,  Minerva,  Ohio. 

George  D.  Smith  (1967),  Post  116,  Newport, 
Ore. 

Jacob  Mendelblatt  and  John  Pendro  and 
Andy  Suwalski  (all  1966),  Post  99,  Braddock, 

Pa. 

C.  Beverly  Hannum  and  Walter  Phillips  (both 
1967),  Post  491,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 

Lawrence  W.  KaufEman  (1957)  and  Samuel 
W.  Bolton  (1966),  Post  637,  Hamburg,  Pa. 

Louis  C.  Kreiling  (1967),  Post  640,  Turtle 
Creek  Pa 

F.  C.  Elsing  and  Carl  D.  Palmer  (both  1967), 
Post  289,  Mansfield,  S.  Dak. 

H.  J.  Allison  and  Fred  F.  Brandesky  and 
C.  N.  Coleman  and  James  Jalufka  (all  1967), 
Post  364,  Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 

Max  Godfrey  (1967),  Post  1,  St.  Albans,  Vt. 

Dean  W.  Read  (1967),  Post  25,  Windsor,  Vt. 

Willard  Gilley  and  Dr.  A.  Pelzer  Wagener 
(both  1967),  Post  139,  Williamsburg,  Va. 

Allen  R.  Stevens  and  James  H.  Warren  (both 
1967),  Post  139,  Arlington,  Va. 


American  Legion  Life  Insurance 
Month  Ending  October  31,  1967 

Benefits  paid  Jan.  1-Oct.  31,  1967   §1,063,441 

Benefits  paid  since  April  1958    5,115,382 

Basic  Units  in  force  (number)    162,889 

New  Applications  approved  since 

Jan.  1,  1967    12,084 

New  Applications  rejected    1,815 

American  Legion  Life  Insurance  is  an  official 
program  of  The  American  Legion,  adopted  by 
the  National  Executive  Committee,  1958.  It  is 
decreasing  term  insurance,  issued  on  applica- 
tion to  paid-up  members  of  The  American 
Legion  subject  to  approval  based  on  health  and 
employment  statement.  Death  benefits  range 
from  $11,500  (full  unit  up  through  age  29)  in 
decreasing  steps  with  age  to  termination  of 
insurance  at  end  of  year  in  which  75th  birth- 
day occurs.  Quoted  benefit  includes  15% 
"bonus"  in  excess  of  contract  amount.  For 
calendar  year  1968  the  ISyJ  "across  the  board" 
increase  in  benefits  will  continue  to  all  partici- 
pants in  the  group  insurance  plan.  Available  in 
half  and  full  units  at  a  flat  rate  of  $12  or  $24  a 
year  on  a  calendar  year  basis,  pro-rated  during 
the  first  year  at  $1  or  $2  a  month  for  insurance 
approved  after  January  1.  Underwritten  by  two 
commercial  life  insurance  companies.  American 
Legion  Insurance  Trust  Fund  is  managed  by 
trustee  operating  under  the  laws  of  Missouri. 
No  other  insurance  may  use  the  full  words 
"American  Legion."  Administered  by  The 
American  Legion  Insurance  Department,  P.O. 
Box  5609,  Chicago,  Illinois  60680,  to  which 
write  for  more  details. 


Ray  Hauber  (1963)  and  Rev.  S.  P.  Mieczkow- 
skl  (1964)  and  George  Quimby  (1965),  and 
Horace  C.  Atkins,  Sr.  and  James  Crowley  (both 
1966),  Post  6,  Stevens  Point,  Wis. 

John  C.  Overbaugh  and  W.  W.  Parker  and 
Grant  M.  Schuldt  and  William  A.  Weber  and 
Joseph  Strack  (all  1966),  Post  294,  Hartland, 
Wis. 

Life  Memberships  are  accepted  for  publica- 
tion only  on  an  official  form,  which  we  provide. 
Reports  received  only  from  Commander,  Ad- 
jutant or  Finance  Officer  of  Post  which  awarded 
the  life  membership. 

They  may  get  form  by  sending  stamped  self- 
addressed  return  envelope  to: 

"L.M.  Form,  American  Legion  Magazine,  720 

5th  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y."  10019. 

On  a  corner  of  the  return  envelope  write  the 
number  of  names  you  wish  to  report.  No  writ- 
ten letter  necessary  to  get  forms. 

OUTFIT  REUNIONS 

Reunion  will  be  held  in  month  indicated.  For 
particulars,  write  person  whose  address  is 
given. 

Notices  accepted  on  official  form  only.  For 
form  send  stamped,  addressed  return  envelope 
to  O.  R.  Form,  American  Legion  Magazine, 
720  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019.  Notices 
should  be  received  at  least  five  months  before 
scheduled  reunion.  No  written  letter  necessary 
to  get  form. 

Earliest  submission  favored  when  volume  of 
requests  is  too  great  to  print  all. 

ARMY 

5th  Arm'd  Div — (Aug.)  Mrs.  Claire  E.  Watrous, 

8549  Lowell  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63147 
5th  Div  (WW1&2)— (Aug.)  Walter  J.  Barnes, 

530  W.  66th  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19126 
7th  Arm'd  Div. — (Aug.)  Mrs.  Virginia  Willett, 

2300  Blueridge  Ave.,  Wheaton,  Md.  20902 
8th  Arm'd  Div. — (July)  Henry  B.  Rothenberg, 

134  N.  La  Salle  St.  Suite  1300,  Chicago,  111. 

60602 

11th  POE— (Aug.)   Geo.  Milne,  4134  W.  12th 

Ave.,  Vancouver  8,  B.C.,  Canada 
12th  Arm'd  Div— (July)  Harold  J.  Hendricks, 

Box  13,  Skokie,  111.  60076 
12th  Sta  Hosp — (Aug.)  Marian  B.  Kainer,  Park 

Terrace,  103  Ashwood  Ct.,  Apt.  14,  San  An- 
tonio, Tex.  78209 
17th  Field  Art'ly,  Bat  C— (Aug.)  Frank  Fon- 

tanesi,  311  Locust  St.,  Jeannette,  Pa.  15644 
21st    Evac    Hosp    (WW2)— (Aug.)  Franklin 

Spoon,  P.O.  Box  67,  Pittsboro,  Ind.  46167 
24th  Inf  Div— (Aug.)  Kenwood  Ross,  120  Maple 

St.,  Springfield,  Mass.  01103 
34th  Eng  Reg't  (WWI)— (Aug.)  George  Remple, 

209  Lewiston  Rd.,  Dayton,  Ohio  45429 
37th  Div— (Aug.)  Jack  C.  Wander,  21  W.  Broad 

St.,  Columbus,  Ohio  43215 
66th  Ord  Bn,  Co  D— (June)  Al  Frederick,  233 

Maplewynde  Rd.,  West  Bend,  Wis.  53095 
73rd  Field  Art'y  Bn,  HQ  Bat— (June)  Rudolph 

Merick,  R.D.  2  Beech  Hills  Rd.,  Jeannette, 

Pa.  15644 

76th  Div  (WW2)— (June)  Alfred  S.  Kalet,  13 

Middle  Neck  Rd.,  Great  Neck,  N.Y.  11021 
83rd  Div — (Aug.)  Lawrence  J.  Redmond,  132 

Rockwood  Dr.,  Havertown,  Pa.  19083 
84th  Div— (Aug.)  Fred  A.  Leigh,  P.O.  Box  118, 

Ventura,  Calif.  93001 
88th  Inf— (Aug.)  Jay  O.  Stradley  37  Oriental 

Ave,  Pennsville,  N.J.  08070 
91st  Gen  Hosp — (June)  Edna  F.  Bruhn,  P.O. 

Box  104,  Clinton,  Iowa 
104th  Eng,  Co  A — (June)  Archibald  H.  Aron- 

son.  125  Gates  Ave.,  Montclair,  N.J.  07042 
107th   Eng— (Aug.)    Edward   Vickstrom,  2012 

Washington,  Ishpeming,  Mich.  49849 
112th   Inf,   Anti-tank   Co— (Aug.)    Wilfred  J. 

Eisenman,  111  Bissell  Ave.,  Oil  City,  Pa.  16301 
124th  Cav,  Tp  F— (July)  Jack  W.  Warner,  P.O. 

Box  3199,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.  35401 
134th  Inf,  2nd  Bn,  Hq  Co  (WW2)— (Aug.)  Ralph 

D.  Howerter,  Rural  Route,  DeLong,  111.  61429 
164th  Inf,  Co  F— (June)  John  Paulson,  Carring- 

ton,  N.  Dak.  58421 
168th  Eng  Combat  Bn — (Aug.)  Fred  Pompeo, 

18  Newton  Rd..  West  Medford,  Mass.  02155 
185th  Ord  Co.— (Aug.)  Jake  Gibson,  11  South- 
ridge  Rd.,  Darby,  Pa.  19023 
208th  Field  Art'y  Bn— (Aug.)  Donald  R.  Spen- 
cer. 421  S.  Illinois  Ave.,  Villa  Park,  111.  60181 
209th  Field  Art'y  Bn  &  161st  FA  Reg't,  2nd  Bn 

—  (June)   Jack  K.  Embrey,  903  E.  9th  St., 

Winfield,  Kans.  67156 
283rd  Eng  Combat  Bn— (Aug.)  W.  E.  Bostick, 

Jr.  409  E.  Cayuga  St.,  Tampa,  Fla.  33603 
337th  Inf  Reg't— (July)  Wm.  C.  Mitchell,  Jr. 

2332  21st  S.W.,  Akron,  Ohio  44314 
348th  Eng  Combat  Bn— (Aug.)  Ralph  Amrine, 

2618  E.  10th  St.,  Anderson,  Ind.  46012 
353rd  Inf  (WWI)— (Aug.)  John  C.  Hughes,  829 

East  Ave..  B,  Hutchinson.  Kans.  67501 
359th  Eng,  Co  B— (Aug.)  Dave  Walters,  325  N. 

Chauncey  Ave.,  Columbia  City,  Ind. 


363rd  Inf  (WWI)— (Apr.)   Dave  McCullough, 

623  Capistrano  Way,  San  Mateo,  Calif.  94402 
413th  Teleg  Bn  (WWI)— (May)  C.  F.  Herring, 

3242  N.  48th  Ave.  N.,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
471st  Ambulance  Co (WW2)— ( Apr.)  JimLamia, 

4147  Garvey  Rd.,  Mehlville,  Mo.  63129 
489th  Port  Bn,  TC— (Aug.)  Fred  Mathies,  37 

Henderson  Ave.,  Staten  Island,  N.Y. 
503rd    Reg't    Combat    Team    (WW2)— (July) 

Henry  H.  Cook,  6313  Dominion  Dr.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20021 
550th  Airborne  Inf— (Aug.)  John  A.  Wentzel. 

516  Eisenbrown  St.,  Hyde  Crest,  Reading,  Pa. 
554th  AA  AW  Bn— (Aug.)  Thomas  V.  Raynak. 

1218  Standard  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44113 
591st  Eng  Boat  Reg't,  Co  B— (Aug.)  Charles  W. 

Ripa,  Wilber,  Nebr.  68465 
611th  Ord  Arm  Maint  Bn  &  304th  Ord  Reg't, 

2nd  Bn— (Aug.)  Leroy  McCann,  639  Main  St., 

Slatington,  Pa.  18080 
697th  Field  Art'y  Bn  (WW2)— (July)  J.  W.  Cun- 
ningham, 302  Paris  Mt.  Ave.,  Greenville,  S.C. 
702nd  Tank  Bn— (Aug.)  R.  J.  Brookhouser,  941 

W.  10th  St.,  Erie,  Pa.  16502 
808  Tank  Dest  Bn— (Aug.)  Chet  Norwin,  20290 

Conley  St.,  Detroit,  Mich.  48234 
813th  Tank  Dest  Bn,  Co  C   (WW2)— (Aug.) 

James  E.   McDonald,   4717  Monmouth  Dr., 

Charlotte,  N.  C.  28213 
851st  Eng  Aviation  Bn,  Co  A — (Aug.)  Glenn  A. 

Miller,  481  S.  Chillicothe  St.,  Plain  City,  Ohio 

43064 

1374th  Eng  Petrol  Dist  Co — (Aug.)  George  W. 

Bradford,  Rt  1,  Woodbine,  Md.  21797 
Americal  Div — (June)  Daniel  G.  Merlin,  Jr., 

P.O.  Box  1381.  Boston,  Mass.  02104 
Evac  Hosp  13— (Aug.)  Leo  J.  Bellg,  808  Ash  St., 

Toledo,  Ohio  43611 
Merrill's  Marauders— (Aug.)   Ralph  S.  Kour- 

oyen,  23  Meadowbank  Ave.,  Mattapan,  Mass. 

02126 

Persian  Gulf  Cmd— (Aug.)  Vance  L.  Shaw,  336 
6th  Ave.,  N.,  Onalaska,  Wis.  54650 

Topographic  Eng  (WW2)— (Aug.)  James  R. 
Heyer,  Box  308,  Sumner,  Iowa  50674 


NAVY 

16th  Seabees— (Aug.)  Jerry  P.  Bliss,  7640  Fil- 
more  Dr.,  Buena  Park,  Calif.  90620 

25th  Seabees— (Aug.)  William  Godlewski,  2507 
Melva  Ct.,  Toledo,  Ohio  43611 

29th  Seabees — (Aug.)  James  Arcaro,  1019  S. 
30th  Ave.,  Bellwood,  111.  60104 

60th  Seabees— (Aug.)  L.  D.  Truax,  33668  Hatha- 
way, Livonia,  Mich.  48150 

64th  Seabees— (July)  Guy  Brannen,  5208  Blue- 
ridge Ct.,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

66th  Seabees— (Aug.)  John  E.  Chandler,  McLe- 
moresville,  Tenn.  38235 

91st  Seabees — (June)  Pete  Sercombe,  515  N. 
Milwaukee  St.,  Jackson,  Mich.  49201 

107th  Seabees — (Aug.)  Norman  Joseph,  2020 
14th  Ave.,  Broadview,  111.  60155 

Acorn-Red-4  Medical  (Halavo  Beach,  Sol.  Is.) — 
(Aug.)  M.  S.  Nelson,  Olivia,  Minn.  56277 

Destroyer  Sqdn  48  USS  Walker,  Abbot,  Erben, 
Hale,  Stembel,  Bullard,  Kidd,  Black,  Chaun- 
cey—(Aug.)  Harrold  F.  Monning,  310  E.  8th 
St.,  Kewanee,  111.  61443 

Submarine  Vets  (WW2)— (Aug.)  Ernst  T. 
Rosing.  1409  S.  East  Ave.  Berwyn,  111.  60402 

USS  Concord  (CL-10)— ( Aug.)  Lowell  E.  Sell- 
meyer,  5140  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
68504 

USS  Ganymede  (K-104)— (Aug.)  Fred  C.  Bert- 
ram, 6031  N.  98th  Ct.,  Milwaukee.  Wis.  53225 

USS  Knapp  (DD653)— ( July )  James  Aquilia,  14 
Hudson  St.,  Watertown,  Mass. 

USS  Philadelphia  (CL-41)— ( Aug.)  Frank  J. 
Amoroson,  93  Dunbar  St.,  Somerset,  N.J. 
08873 

USS  Santa  Fe  (CL-60)— ( Aug.)  Dr.  G.  C. 
Trimm,  133  W.  18th  St.,  Lake  Charles,  La. 
70601 

USS  Serene  (AM-300)— ( Aug.)  Charles  P. 
Comacho,  8334  Kedvale  Ave.,  Skokie,  111. 
60076 

USS  Vicksburg  (CL-86)  A-Div— (Aug.)  Robert 
B.  Rowen,  Springville,  Iowa  52336 


AIR 

20th  Aero  Sqdn  (1917-19)— (June)  Dewey  O. 

Tharp,  Rt.  4  Box  639.  Lutz,  Fla.  33549 
27th    Aero    Sqdn— (Feb.)    Harry    Livers,  17 

Charles  St.,  Hampton,  Va.  23369 
68th  Fighter  Sqdn  (WW2)— (Aug.)   Allen  G. 

Roth,  RRl,  Box  117,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46227. 

After  Feb.  21,  write:  3522  E.  Southport  Rd., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
91st  Bomb  Gp  (H.  WW2)— (July)  George  W. 

Parks,  109  Wilshire  Ave..  Vallejo,  Calif.  94590 
103rd  Aero  Sqdn  (Escadrille  LaFayette,  WWI) 

—  (Aug.)— J.  W.  Warner,  711  S.  Grand,  Lyons, 

Kans.  67554 

217th  Aero  Sqdn  (WWI)— (Aug.)  W.  J.  Cain, 
906  Massena  Ave..  Waukegan,  111.  60085 

3433rd  Gp,  FUght  75  (Lackland  AFB,  1948)— 
(Aug)  Thomas  R.  Jones,  Main  St.  East, 
Apalachin,  N.Y.  13732 
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SPECIAL  LIMITED  ENROLLMENT!  EXPIRES  MIDNIGHT,  FEBRUARY  11,  1968 


Announcing  a  new  "bonus"  health  plan 

for  veterans  only ! 

■  Pays  "extra  cash"  direct  to  you  when  you  are  hospitalized 

■  Pays  a  big  lump-sum  cash  benefit  if  you  become  permanently  disabled 

■  All  tax-free  over  and  above  insurance  from  any  other  company 

■  And,  in  addition,  actually  pays  money  to  help  keep  you  in  the 
best  possible  health! 


Check  right  now  to  see  if  you  qualify  for  this  remarkable  new  Veterans 
Benefit  Plan!  ...  If  you  hold  an  honorable  discharge  from  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  U.  S.,  are  not  now  on  active  duty  and  do  not  receive  a  VA 
disability  pension  or  compensation  .  .  .  YOU  CAN  QUALIFY!  Mail  your 
Enrollment  before  Midnight,  February  11,  1968  and  you  can  enroll  without 
having  to  see  a  company  representative— without  any  red  tape  whatsoever 
—and  for  only  $1.00! 


This  could  well  be  the  most  impor- 
tant set  of  benefits  offered  to  you 
since  you  were  discharged!  Now— as  a 
qualified  veteran— you  can  take  advan- 
tage of  a  special  new  "bonus"  health 
plan  that  not  only  pays  you  extra  cash 
when  you  are  hospitalized— and  a  big 
lump-sum  cash  benefit  if  you  should  be- 
come permanently  disabled— but,  in  ad- 
dition, actually  pays  money  for  a  yearly 
check-up  by  your  own  doctor  to  help 
him  keep  you  in  the  best  possible  health! 


Why  A  Board  of  Doctors  Created  This 
"Bonus"  Health  Plan  For  Veterans  Only 

Most  veterans  are  in  their  late  thirties, 
forties  and  fifties— the  years  when  both 
earning  power  and  family  obligations 
are  at  a  peak— and  also  the  years  when 
serious  health  problems  begin  to  take 
their  toll.  That's  why  you  probably  al- 
ready carry  regular  health  insurance. 
But  it's  a  fact  that  in  these  "danger 
years"  ordinary  health  insurance— by 
itself— simply  isn't  enough. 


That's  why  the  66-year-old  Physi- 
cians Mutual  Insurance  Company— run 
by  doctors— \ia.s  created  this  new  low- 
cost  plan  to  give  you  the  extra  cash  pro- 
tection you  need  no  matter  what  other 
coverage  you  have.  It  pays  extra  cash 
direct  to  you  in  addition  to  any  other 
company's  insurance  you  carry,  group 
or  individual .  .  .  plus  a  big  extra  cash 
lump  sum  for  permanent  disability  .  .  . 
and,  for  the  first  time— actually  pays 
cash  to  your  doctor  to  help  him  keep 
you  in  the  best  possible  health!  Of 
course,  you  may  have  only  one  like  pol- 
icy with  Physicians  Mutual. 

Pays  "Extra  Cash"  When  You're 
Hospitalized— Pays  Money  to  Help 
Keep  You  Well  and  Out  of  the  Hospital 

As  your  doctor  will  tell  you,  few  things 
are  more  important  to  your  health  than 

(continued  on  next  piige) 


^100  a  week  extra  cash  paid  direct  to  you 

in  addition  to  any  other  health  insurance— even  Medicare! 

Plus... ^10,000  extra  cash  for  permanent  disability 
Plus... extra  cash  for  your  yearly  check-ups 


Here's  how  this  Veterans  "bonus"  plan 
works:  $100  a  week  ($14.28  a  day)  will  be 
paid  directly  to  you  from  the  very  first  day 
of  hospital  confinement— even  for  one  day 
—and  for  as  long  as  52  weeks,  each  time  a 
new  sickness  or  accident  hospitalizes  you. 
Even  if  you  have  been  in  the  hospital  for 
a  full  year— and  have  collected  your  full 
$5,200  of  benefits,  as  long  as  you  have  kept 
your  policy  in  force  you  will  be  entitled  to 
all  your  benefits  all  over  again  if  you  have 
been  out  of  the  hospital  for  at  least  six 
months. 


•  Off-the-|ob  accidents  covered  im- 
mediately, as  soon  as  your  policy 
is  in  force  •  New  sicknesses  cov- 
ered after  your  policy  is  30  days 
old  •  Even  pre-existing  conditions 
are  covered  after  two  years. 


Think  of  it!  You're  protected  immedi- 
ately for  accidents  off  the  job.  After  you've 
had  your  policy  30  days,  you're  covered 
for  new  sicknesses  and  when  you've  had 
your  policy  for  2  years,  you're  covered  for 
chronic  ailments  you've  had  in  the  past- 
conditions  that  come  back  again  and  again 
or  are  likely  to  recur. 

There  are  only  a  few  usual  exceptions: 
war,  military  service,  mental  disorder,  or 
alcoholism,  pregnancy  or  any  consequence 
thereof,  service-connected  disability  for 
which  you  are  receiving  government  com- 
pensation or  pension,  or  conditions  cov- 
ered by  Workmen's  Compensation  or  Em- 
ployers Liability  Laws.  You  are  free  to  use 
any  hospital  that  charges  for  room  and 
board,  excepting  only:  nursing  homes,  con- 
valescent or  self-care  units  of  hospitals. 
Federal  hospitals,  or  any  hospital  primarily 
for  treatment  of  tuberculosis,  alcoholism, 
drug  addiction,  or  mental  disorder. 


$10,000  Lump-Sum  Cash  Benefit 

Unlike  any  otlier  disability  insurance.  Vet- 
erans Benefit  pays  you  $10,000  extra  cash 
in  one  lump  sum  if  you  become  perma- 
nently and  totally  disabled  from  any  new 
sickness  or  accident. 

If,  before  age  65,  you  are  totally  dis- 
abled for  12  consecutive  months,  and  doc- 
tors determine  you  are  unable  to  work  at 
any  job,  you  are  entitled  to  this  big  extra 
cash  benefit.  Of  course,  you  must  have  been 
employed  full-time  for  at  least  six  months 
before  you  became  totally  disabled. 

Pays  Extra  Money  To  Help  Keep  You 
In  The  Best  Possible  Health 

To  encourage  you  to  see  your  doctor  regu- 
larly. Veterans  Benefit  Plan  will  pay  up  to 
$10  to  help  pay  for  an  annual  routine  phys- 
ical check-up.  You  see  tjour  own  doctor 
any  time  within  60  days  after  you  receive 
your  notice. 
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18  Important  Questions  Answered  About  The 


What  is  the  Veterans  Benefit  Plan? 


it  is  a  new  non-government  insurance  plan 
for  honorably  discharged  veterans  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States— who  are 
not  now  on  active  duty  and  who  ars  not  re- 
ceiving compensation  or  pension  for  service- 
connected  or  non-service-connected  disability 
from  the  Veterans  Administration-that  pays 
extra  cash  direct  to  you  when  you  are  hospi- 
talized, plus  an  additional  lump-sum  payment 
for  permanent  disability.  In  addition,  the 
Veterans  Benefit  Plan  provides  a  physical 
examination  benefit  each  year  to  help  your 
doctor  keep  you  in  the  best  possible  health. 


or  put  to  some  other  important  use. 

How  do  I  get  my  "physical"  each  year? 


Why  do  I  need  the  extra  cash  of  the 
Veterans  Benefit  Plan  in  addition  to  my 
regular  health  insurance? 

Probably  your  present  hospital  insurance  won't 
cover  all  your  hospital  expenses.  But  even  if 
lii  it  does,  you  will  still  need  help  to  pay  all 
your  other  expenses  at  home.  And  if  you  be- 
come permanently  disabled,  you  can  surely 
use  an  additional  lump-sum  payment  in  cash, 
to  help  you  pay  off  large  debts,  your  mortgage 

(continued  from  preceding  page) 

regular  medical  check-ups.  The  most 
serious  illnesses  (cancer,  for  example) 
can  often  be  cured  when  detected  early 
enough.  To  encourage  you  to  see  your 
doctor  regularly,  the  Veterans  Benefit 
Plan  actually  helps  provide  a  yearly 
routine  physical  check-up. 

But  even  if  you  see  your  doctor  reg- 
ularly, you  might  still  be  hospitalized 
by  a  sudden  accident  or  unexpected 
illness.  Would  your  present  insurance 
cover  all  your  medical  expenses?  Al- 
most surely,  the  answer  is  no. 

But  even  if  it  did,  what  about  your 
family's  living  expenses?  Who  would 
pay  the  rent  or  mortgage?  .  .  .  your 
monthly  payments?... the  food  bills  and 
all  the  other  bills  that  keep  on  coming 
in  even  when  you  are  on  the  sick-list 
and  hospitalized?  Your  debts  may  pile 
up  fast— and  your  savings  may  swifdy 
disappear.  You  may  recover  your  health 
—but  you  may  never  recover  from  the 
tremendous  financial  loss. 

But  now  you  can  stop  worrying  about 
where  the  extra  cash  is  going  to  come 
from  —  if  you  take  advantage  of  the 
extra  cash  protection  offered  by  the 
Veterans  Benefit  Plan. 

Not  only  does  it  provide  extra  pro- 
tection when  you  are  hospitalized— but 
it  pays  you  a  big  extra  cash  lump-sum 
benefit  for  permanent  disability.  Con- 
sider what  this  big  lump-sum  payment 
could  do  for  you  if  you  should  find  your- 
self permanently  imable  to  work.  Per- 
haps you'd  receive  small  monthly  pay- 
ments from  social  security  or  other 
insurance,  but  this  big  lump  sum  could 
be  a  lifesaver  toward  wiping  out  large 
debts  or  helping  to  pay  oflE  yoiu:  mort- 
gage. Or  perhaps  you'd  want  to  use  it 


Veterans  Benefit  Plan  actually  pays  your  own 
doctor  up  to  $10  annually  toward  your  routine 
physical  examination  (but  only  if  you  want  it). 
You  get  special  forms  yearly  to  take  to  your 
doctor  so  he  can  give  you  your  check-up  with- 
in 60  days. 

HCan  I  collect  even  though  I  carry  other 
health  insurance? 

Yes.  This  Plan  pays  you  in  addition  to  any 
other  company's  health  insurance  you  carry, 
whether  group  or  individual-  even  in  addition 
to  Medicare!  Of  course,  you  may  have  only 
one  like  policy  with  Physicians  Mutual. 

["5]  Is  there  a  lot  of  red  tape  to  qualify? 

No.  The  only  qualification  is  that  you  are  an 
honorably  discharged  veteran,  as  noted  in  (1) 
above.  Even  senior  citizens  over  65  are  wel- 
come. 

Fsl  If  I  become  hospitalized,  when  do  my 
' — '  benefits  begin? 

$100  a  week  ($14.28  a  day)  will  be  paid  di- 


for  your  children's  education,  or  invest 
it  for  needed  income. 
Why  The  Plan  Has  Been  Called  "The 
Best  Insurance  Buy  Since  G.  i. 
Life  Insurance"! 
With  all  these  extra  cash  benefits,  you 
might  expect  the  Veterans  Benefit  Plan 
to  be  very  expensive.  But  here's  the  best 
news  of  all!  It  costs  only  $4.95  a  month 
until  age  55  — from  55  until  65,  only 
$5.95  a  month— 65  and  over,  only  $6.95. 
No  additional  premiums  can  ever  be  as- 
sessed and,  regardless  of  your  age,  you 
get  your  first  month  for  only  $1 .00. 

Extra  Benefits  Give  You  Real  Security 
and  Peace  of  Mind 

For  as  long  as  you  live  and  continue  to 
pay  your  premiums,  we  will  never  can- 
cel or  refuse  to  renew  your  policy  for 
health  reasons— and  we  guarantee  that 
we  will  never  cancel,  modify,  or  termi- 
nate your  health  policy  unless  we  de- 
cline renewal  on  all  policies  in  your 
entire  state.  Furthermore,  all  your  ben- 
efits are  tax-free! 

How  We  Can  Offer  So  Much 
For  So  Little 
Information  recently  revealed  by  the 
Veterans  Administration  (NSLI)  shows 
that  veterans  live  longer  and  are  in  bet- 
ter health  than  the  general  male  popu- 
lation. That's  why  it  is  possible  for  you 


rectly  to  you  from  the  very  first  day  of  hospi- 
tal confinement. 

["?]  How  long  will  I  be  paid? 

For  as  long  as  52  weeks  (as  much  as  $5200) 
while  you  are  hospitalized  for  a  new  sickness 
or  accident.  Each  new  period  of  hospital  con- 
finement pays  up  to  the  full  52  weeks  bene- 
fit, as  long  as  there  is  an  interval  of  six 
months  from  the  last  hospital  confinement. 


8  When  does  my  policy  go  into  force? 

It  becomes  effective  on  the  date  your  Enroll- 
ment is  received.  Accidents  are  covered  on 
that  date.  After  your  policy  has  been  in  force 
for  30  days,  you  are  covered  for  sicknesses 
which  begin  thereafter. 

What  if  I  have  had  a  health  problem  that 
may  occur  again? 

Pre-existing  conditions  are  covered  after  your 
policy  has  been  in  force  for  two  years. 


10  What  isn't  covered? 


Only  a  few  exceptions:  war,  military  service, 
mental  disorder  or  alcoholism,  pregnancy  or 

—as  a  properly  qualified  veteran— to  di- 
rectly benefit  from  the  low  cost  of  this 
remarkable  plan! 

Secondly,  by  encouraging  our  mem- 
bers to  take  regular  check-ups  each 
year,  we  hope  to  keep  more  of  our  pol- 
icyholders out  of  the  hospital.  This 
means  lower  claim  costs. 

Thirdly,  the  Veterans  Benefit  Plan 
is  a  mass  enrollment  plan.  All  business 
is  conducted  directly  between  you 
and  the  company.  No  salesmen  or  in- 
vestigators are  used.  It  all  adds  up  to 
high  quality  protection  at  low  cost. 

Offered  By  A  Private  "Doctors" 
Company 

Your  policy  is  backed  by  the  resources, 
integrity  and  reputation  of  Physicians 
Mutual  Insurance  Company,  "the  doc- 
tors' company"  since  1902.  For  many 
years  we  specialized  in  health  insur- 
ance for  physicians,  surgeons  and 
dentists  exclusively.  Headquartered  in 
Omaha,  Nebraska,  where  it  is  incorpo- 
rated and  licensed.  Physicians  Mutual 
now  serves  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
policyholders  in  all  walks  of  life  all 
across  America  direct  by  mail.  Doctors 
in  your  own  community  know  about  us 
and  may  actually  be  insured  by  us.  Our 
Board  of  Directors  is  still  composed  en- 
tirely of  respected  members  of  the 


PHYSICIAIVS  MUTUAL 
IIVSURAINCE  COMPANY 

115  South  42nd  Street,  Omaha,  Nebraska  68131 


Best's  Insurance  Reports,  the  insurance  industry's  leading  authority,  gives  Physicians 
Mutual  a  general  policyholders'  rating  of  "A"  (Excellent),  and  a  financial  rating  of  AA. 
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New  "Bonus"  Health  Plan  For  Veterans  Only! 


any  consequence  theredf,  service-connected 
or  non-service-connected  disability  for  which 
you  are  receiving  government  compensation 
or  pension,  or  any  condition  covered  by  Work- 
men's Compensation  or  Employers  Liability 
Laws. 


11 


Does  the  Veterans  Benefit  Plan  pay  in 
any  hospital? 

You  will  be  covered  in  any  hospital  in  the 
world  that  makes  a  charge  for  room  and 
board,  except  nursing  homes,  convalescent 
or  self-care  units  of  hospitals.  Federal  hospi- 
tals or  any  hospital  primarily  for  treatment 
of  tuberculosis,  alcoholism,  drug  addiction, 
or  mental  disorder. 


12 


What  if  I  become  permanently  disabled? 

Should  you  become  totally  disabled  for  12 
consecutive  months  before  you  reach  the  age 
of  65,  and  it  is  medically  determined  that 
you  are  unable  to  work  at  any  job,  you  are 
entitled  to  a  permanent  total  disability  bene- 
fit-a  lump  sum  of  $10,000.00  in  tax-free 
cash!  Of  course,  you  must  have  been  employed 


full-time  for  at  least  6  months  before  you 
became  totally  disabled. 


13  Can  I  drop  out  at  any  time?  Can  you 
drop  me? 

No  matter  how  many  claims  you  make  or  how 
much  you  collect,  we  will  never  cancel  or 
refuse  to  renew  your  policy  for  health  rea- 
sons-for  as  long  as  you  live.  We  guarantee 
that  we  will  never  cancel,  modify  or  terminate 
your  policy  unless  we  decline  renewal  on  ail 
policies  of  this  type  in  your  entire  state.  You, 
of  course,  can  drop  your  policy  on  any  re- 
newal date. 


14  How  do  I  report  a  claim? 


With  your  policy,  you  will  receive  a  simple, 
easy-to-use  Claim  Form  which  you  send  di- 
rectly to  the  company  when  you  wish  to  report 
a  claim. 


15 


How  much  does  it  cost  to  join? 

Only  $1.00,  regardless  of  age.  After  your  first 
month  you  pay  only  $4.95  a  month  until  age 
55;  only  $5.95  a  month  until  age  65;  and  only 
$6.95  a  month  from  age  65  and  over. 


16  Why  are  the  premiums  SO  low? 


First,  we  believe  veterans,  as  a  group,  are 
better  insurance  risks.  Second,  by  encourag- 
ing regular  check-ups,  we  hope  to  minimize 
the  chances  of  hospitalization  and  permanent 
disability.  Finally,  this  is  a  mass  enrollment 
plan— and  no  salesmen  are  used. 


17  Why  is  there  a  "deadline"  date? 


In  order  to  offer  the  Plan  to  properly  qualified 
veterans  without  any  other  requirements  and 
still  maintain  our  low  rate,  we  can  only  make 
the  Plan  available  on  this  basis  during  a 
limited  enrollment  period.  The  deadline  date 
is  firm— we  cannot  accept  the  enclosed  En- 
rollment unless  postmarked  on  or  before  that 
date. 


18 


Why  should  I  enroll  right  now? 


Because  an  unexpected  sickness  or  accident 
could  strike  without  warning-and  you  will 
not  be  covered  until  your  policy  is  in  force 
Remember,  if  for  any  reason  you  change  your 
mind,  you  may  return  your  policy  within  10 
days  and  your  $1.00  will  be  refunded  immedi- 
ately. 


medical,  dental  and  insurance  profes- 
sions. 

No  branch,  department,  or  instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  any  connection  with  this  Plan 
or  with  Physicians  Mutual.  No  veterans 
organization  is  in  any  way  connected 
with  this  offering. 

Urgent— Why  You  Should  Enroll  Today! 

You  have  nothing  to  gain— but  you  can 
lose— if  you  wait.  Once  accident  or  ill- 
ness strikes,  it  will  be  too  late  to  get 
"extra  cash"  protection  at  any  cost!  Mail 


your  Enrollment  today.  The  minute  we 
receive  it,  we  will  issue  your  Veterans 
Benefit  Policy  (Form  P303  Series)  and 
automatically  put  your  policy  in  force. 

We'U  also  send  you  an  easy-to-use 
Claim  Form  so  that  when  you  need  your 
benefits  you  will  have  it  ready  to  use. 
In  addition,  you'll  receive  special  forms 
each  year  to  take  to  your  doctor  for 
your  medical  check-up. 


JUST  ONE  THING  MORE!  Because 
this  is  a  limited  enrollment  we  can  only 

This  enrollment  is  not  available  to  residents  of  Calif.,  Minn.,  N.C.,  N.J., 


accept  enrollments  postmarked  on  or 
before  Feb.  11,  1968.  But  please  don't 
wait  until  the  deadline.  The  sooner  we 
receive  your  Enrollment,  the  sooner 
die  plan  will  co\'er  you.  We  cannot 
cover  you  if  your  policy  is  not  in  force. 

Simply  fill  out  the  form  below  and 
mail  it  with  $1.00  today.  When  you  re- 
ceive your  policy,  you'll  see  that  it  is 
simple  and  easy  to  understand.  But,  if 
for  any  reason  you  change  your  mind, 
you  may  return  it  within  10  days  and 
we  will  promptly  refund  your  dollar! 

N.M.,  N.Y.,  Tex.,  Wise. 


VETERAN'S 
PERSONAL 
RECORD 
CARD 


This  Personal  Record  Card  identifies 
you  as  a  veteran,  tells  of  your  special 
health  problems,  blood  type,  immu- 
nization record,  allergies  and  care  and 
medicine  you  need  immediately  if  you 
are  unconscious  or  unable  to  speak. 


In  case  of  sudden  accident  or  illness,  it 
may  help  others  save  your  life.  This  val- 
uable card  will  be  sent  to  you  abso- 
lutely free  with  your  Veterans  Benefit 
policy.  It  is  yours  to  keep  even  if  you 
decide  to  return  your  policy  for  refund. 


Fill  out  and  mall  Enrollment  with  $1  to  Veterans  Benefit  Plan, 
Physicians  Mutual  Insurance  Company, 
115  South  42nd  Street,  Omaha,  Nebraska  68131 
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LIFE  IN  THE  OUTDOORS 

Those  Wild  Animals 


MOST  NEWCOMERS  to  the  outdoors  have  an 
exaggerated  fear  of  its  wildlife,  claim 
experienced  woodsmen.  A  savage  bear  may 
be  lurking  behind  a  tree!  A  poisonous  snake 
in  the  nearby  grass!  In  general,  such  fears 
are  groundless,  they  say,  if  basic  precau- 
tions are  taken,  simply  because  all  animals 
have  an  instinctive  fear  of  man  and  will  flee 
from  his  scent. 

Bear  usually  will  run  without  a  backward 
glance.  An  exception  is  the  Polar  bear 
which  often  mistakes  a  hunter  or  an  Eskimo 
for  just  another  seal.  And  to  a  lesser  degree, 
a  hungry  grizzly.  Woodsmen  and  anglers, 
travelling  in  grizzly  country,  carry  bells 
which  they  ring,  or  small  boxes  of  stones 
which  they  rattle,  to  warn  an  unseen  grizzly 
of  their  approach,  whereupon  the  animal 
respectfully  retreats  to  let  them  pass.  But 
a  grizzly  met  unexpectedly  while  feeding 
might  cause  trouble.  Even  a  bear  sow  with 
cubs  seldom  will  cause  trouble  if  not  dis- 
turbed. Should  a  bear  attack,  it  is  almost 
always  in  self-defense,  seldom  for  food.  The 
best  escape  is  to  climb  a  tree  where  a  big 
grizzly  will  be  reluctant  to  follow.  But  don't 
try  to  outrun  him;  he'll  certainly  pull  you 
down,  the  experts  say.  With  no  convenient 
tree  to  climb,  lie  down,  play  dead  and  act 
as  inoffensive  as  possible;  usually  all  you'll 
suffer  are  a  couple  of  violent  sniffs. 

The  skunk,  even  one  that  enters  your 
tent,  will  eventually  depart  if  you  don't 
shout  or  try  to  shoo  him  away  and  otherwise 
excite  him.  A  raccoon  will  do  no  more  than 
upset  your  garbage.  And  a  porcupine  won't 
throw  his  quills  at  you,  contrary  to  common 
superstition.  All  he'll  do  is  stamp  his  hind 
feet  in  anger.  Incidentally,  in  frontier  days 
a  porkie  was  known  as  the  "woodsman's 
friend";  he  is  the  only  wild  animal  a  hungry 
man  can  run  down  and  kill  with  a  stick  (by 
rapping  him  on  the  nose).  Snakes,  too,  will 
leave  you  alone  if  warned  of  your  approach. 
Use  a  stick  to  rustle  any  suspicious  grass 
or  brush  before  you  enter  it. 

A  wild  mink  is  dangerous;  it  will  attack 
you  unprovoked  if  you  get  too  close  to  its 
lair.  But  most  dangerous  of  all  are  animals 
that  have  lost  their  fear  of  man,  such  as 
bear,  deer,  'coons,  etc.,  that  have  been  reared 
as  pets,  then  set  free  when  full-grown.  Swan 
Island,  in  Maine,  is  one  refuge  for  such  mis- 
fits, and  it  is  worth  your  life  to  set  foot  on 
it.  Signs  read:  "Do  Not  Feed  The  Bears!" 
all  over  our  northern  National  Parks.  But 
tourists  do!  The  bruins  panhandle  every- 
where and  are  fed.  The  result  could  be  a 
tragedy  such  as  occurred  last  August  in 
Montana  when  two  campers  were  killed  by 
grizzlies.  Only  bear  which,  by  the  over- 
friendliness  of  their  natural  enemy,  man, 
have  been  conditioned  not  to  fear  him, 
would  be  brave  enough  to  attack  him. 

The  puma,  who  occupies  the  wild  inac- 
cessible areas  of  some  of  our  western  states, 
rarely  attacks  man  unless  provoked.  Never- 
theless, you'd  be  wise  to  give  him  a  wide 
berth  if  you  come  upon  him  suddenly. 
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BEFORE  STORING  your  tackle  box  away 
for  the  winter,  protect  its  contents  from 
dampness  and  rust  by  placing  a  charcoal 
briquet  in  one  of  the  trays,  advises  Ernest 
Mohlis,  Sr.,  of  Sumner,  Iowa.  The  charcoal 
will  absorb  moisture  and  keep  the  interior 
of  the  closed  box  dry. 

WHEN  ICE  FISHING  with  tipups  and 
your  flag  goes  up,  your  reel  can  tell  you  the 
size  of  the  fish  you've  hooked.  A  big  lunker 
will  run,  taking  out  a  lot  of  line;  a  little  one 
will  dive  for  the  bottom,  taking  out  only  a 
few  feet.  Return  undersize  fish  through  an 
abandoned  hole,  not  through  one  you're 
using  for  fishing. 

DIG  YOUR  ICE  HOLES  the  easy  way, 
with  a  Fin-Bore  from  Finland,  imported  by 
Normark.  It's  a  huge  awl  45  inches  long 


1^1 


that  will  cut  a  7-inch-wide  hole  through  25 
inches  of  ice  in  15  seconds.  Comes  with  a 
plastic  scabbard.  Price:  $24.95. 

A  WARNING  FOR  CAMPERS  from  Ar- 
thur Miller  of  Los  Angeles.  When  building 
a  winter  camp  fire,  or  one  in  wet  woods, 
avoid  using  water-soaked  rocks  for  a  fire- 
place. When  heated,  water  trapped  in  them 
can  turn  to  steam  and  cause  them  to  explode 
dangerously,  throwing  fire  as  well  as  chips. 
Miller  says  he  can  prove  this  from  his  own 
bitter  experience. 

RUST  SPOTS  on  gun  barrels  can  be  re- 
moved with  a  typewriter  eraser,  recom- 
mends Monty  Townsend  of  Pineville,  La. 
Soak  spot  in  solvent  first.  The  fine  abrasive 
rubber,  unlike  steel  wool  or  emery  paper, 
will  not  damage  the  finish. 

GUN  DIGEST,  1968  issue,  is  now  available 
in  gun  shops,  book  stores.  It  contains  400 
pages,  16  in  color  (weighs  2  pounds)  with 
numerous  articles  on  firearms,  hunting, 
shooting,  reloading,  gun  collecting,  etc.. 


plus  descriptions  of  all  U.S.  and  foreign 
sporting  firearms.  Price:  $4.95  from  Gun 
Digest  Assoc.,  4540  West  Madison  St.,  Chi- 
cago, 111.  60624. 

EMERGENCY  HEATER  for  duck  hunters, 
ice  fishermen,  is  suggested  by  Terry  Mc- 
Mickle  of  Oconomowoc,  Wis.  Take  an 
empty  coffee  can,  peel  down  a  roll  of  toilet 
paper  until  it  fits  inside,  then  soak  it  in 
alcohol  and  cover  with  the  lid.  When  un- 
covered and  lighted,  it  will  provide  heat 
for  half  a  day.  Replacing  lid  carefully  will 
extinguish  it. 

THE  TRICK  in  removing  ticks  from  a 
hunting  dog  is  to  get  the  head,  too.  It  usually 
breaks  off  when  the  body  is  pulled,  and  re- 
mains buried  in  the  flesh  to  fester  eventually. 
The  simple  solution,  reports  Bill  Isaacson 
of  Durham,  N.H.,  is  lighter  fluid.  Dab  some 
on  the  tick  and  it  will  back  out  fast  so  you 
can  remove  it  whole. 

NEW  POCKET  AXE  for  outdoorsmen 
folds  to  fit  a  shirt  or  jacket  pocket  and  has 
no  exposed  sharp  edges.  When  opened,  its 
handle  snaps  into  position,  locking  to  the 
head,  and  it  measures  lOVi  inches  long. 
Blade  is  tempered  carbon  steel;  handle  is 
stainless  steel  with  vinyl  grip.  Called 
Pocket  Axe,  price  is  $5.98. 

NEW  HOT  SOCKS,  called  Lectra-Sox,  will 
keep  your  feet  warm  in  the  coldest  weather. 
Flashlight  battery  worn  in  pouch  at  the  top 
of  each  sock,  energizes  a  heating  pad  lo- 
cated under  the  toes,  and  will  last  many 
hours.  No  wires  cause  discomfort.  Sock 
weighs  less  than  eight  ounces.  In  sizes,  from 
Timely  Products,  Fairfield,  Conn.;  less  than 
$10. 

FOLDING  PANTRY  for  campers,  made  of 
vinyl,  folds  to  2x14x14  inches  for  carrying 
and  opens  to  14x14x34  inches,  providing 
three  14x1 4-inch  shelves  for  storing  non- 
perishable  foods.  Can  be  hung  from  tree 
limb  or  tent  pole.  Weight:  4  lbs.  Price: 
$9.95  from  Gloy's,  Larchmont,  N.Y. 

MATCHES  FOR  AN  EMERGENCY  can 

be  carried  in  a  bkll-point  pen,  suggests  Jim 
Kurka  of  Fairfield,  Iowa.  Remove  the  in- 
sides  from  the  shell  and  insert  several 
wooden  matches.  There's  also  room  for  a 
birthday  candle  to  aid  fire  starting.  Use  an- 
other pen  to  carry  your  rolled-up  license. 
Clip  them  to  your  jacket  pocket. 

THREAD  WRAPPINGS,  used  to  hold 
guides  on  a  fishing  rod,  eventually  fray  and 
must  be  replaced,  but  Heddon's  new  Mark 
V  spinning  rod  is  immune  to  such  damage. 
Its  diamond-hard  Carboloy  guides  are  held 
by  windings  of  stainless  Monel  metal  that 
can't  fray,  rot,  stretch  or  slip.  This,  plus  its 
fiberglass  construction,  makes  the  Mark  V 
practically  indestructible. 


If  you  have  a  helpful  idea  for  this  feature 
send  it  in.  If  we  can  use  it  we'll  pay  you 
$5.00.  However,  we  cannot  aclinowledge,  re- 
turn, or  enter  into  correspondence  concern- 
ing contributions.  Address:  Outdoor  Editor. 
The  American  Legion  Magazine,  720  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 
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Have  you  the  Courage  to  Quit  Your  Job 

...if  you  re  assured  a  Higher  Income? 

Yes  this  may  take  some  courage  .  .  .  the  kind  of  courage  that  takes  men  out  of 
the  daily  grind  and  lifts  them  to  positions  with  prestige  and  much  higher  incomes. 
We  are  right  now  seeking  such  men  to  become  the  owner-manager  of  their  own 
nationally  advertised  service  business. 

We  will  train  you,  help  finance  you,  guide  you  and  assist  you.  And  you  can  stay 
with  your  job  until  your  own  business,  operated  in  spare  time,  is  bringing  you 
more  income  than  your  job  salary. 

Postage  stamp  brings  FREE  Book  telling  how 
We  guide  you  Step  by  Step..«and  Help  finance  You 


If  you've  wanted  to  be  your  own  boss  .  .  . 
to  be  financially  independent .  .  .  have  a 
growing  business,  now  YOU  CAN. 

Many  men  have  said  to  us,  "I  can't 
afiford  to  give  up  my  job  till  I  know  I  have 
a  sure  thing,  a  sound  business  that  will  pro- 
vide both  security  and  a  better  way  of  life." 

That  made  sense.  So  we  built  such  a 
plan.  Now  hundreds  of  men  have  upped 
their  scale  of  living  with  a  Duraclean  deal- 
ership. You  don't  experiment.  You  use 
tested,  proven  methods.  You  have  our  back- 
ing and  know-how. 

You  keep  your  job  while  a  customer  list 
grows.  When  your  business  profits  exceed 


your  job  salary,  go  full  time  lining  up  jobs 
for  your  servicemen. 

Would  you  like  this?  Don't  guess.  Don't 
decide  now.  Mail  the  coupon  so  you'll 
have  facts  to  decide  wisely  . . .  and  KNOW 
if  this  is  what  you  want. 

You  operate  from  a  shop,  oflSce  or  home. 
This  business  is  easy  to  learn  .  .  .  easy  to 
start ...  so  easy  to  service  that  women 
dealers  often  do  it. 

We  are  now  enlarging  this  worldwide 
system  of  individually-owned  service  busi- 
nesses. If  you  are  reliable,  honest  and 
willing  to  work,  we  invite  you  to  mail  the 
coupon.  No  obligation. 


It's  Easier  than  You  Think  to  Start  Your  Own  Business 


In  our  illustrated  booklet,  you'll  see  the 
way  we  show  you  step  by  step  how  to 
quickly  get  customers  .  .  .  how  recommen- 
dations multiply  customers. 

Your  carpet  and  upholstery  service  not 
only  cleans,  it  enlivens  fibers  .  .  .  revives 
dull  colors,  raises  pile.  It  eliminates  soak- 
ing and  fiber  breaking  from  machine  scrub- 
bing. Mild  aerated  foam  lightly  applied 
lifts  dirt,  grease  and  unsightly  spots.  Cus- 
tomers become  your  best  salesmen. 


The  booklet  explains  all  6  services  which 
are  rendered  "on  location."  You  have  six 
ways  for  profit  on  every  job. 

National  advertising  explains  your  su- 
perior services,  builds  customer  confidence 
.  .  .  brings  job  leads  to  you. 

We  train  and  assist  you.  We  show  you 
15  ways  to  get  customers. 

Don't  delay!  Get  the  facts  TODAY  be- 
fore your  location  is  taken. 


Start  Small,  Grow  Big . . .  in  this  Booming  Business 


A  third  century  ago  Duraclean  was  an 
idea  .  .  .  but  it  caught  fire  and  spread  rap- 
idly to  a  worldwide  service.  Why?  Superior 
methods  plus  tested,  proven  ways  to  get 
customers.  Our  dealers,  too,  start  small 
...  and  GROW. 

A  few  hundred  dollars  establishes  your 
own  business.  We  furnish  electric  equip- 
ment and  materials  to  return  your  TOTAL 


investment.  Men  often  take  partners. 

If  you  have  good  habits  and  like  to 
please  customers,  you  will  likely  qualify 
for  a  Duraclean  dealership. 

It's  been  said,  "Opportunity  knocks  but 
once  at  each  man's  door."  This  may  be 
that  rare  opportunity  in  your  life. 

You  can  quickly  decide  from  facts  we'll 
mail  you.  So,  find  out  now. 


DealershlpsResell 
at  Big  Profits 

If,  because  of  illness,  mov- 
ing, or  for  any  reason  a  dealer 
wants  to  sell,  we  maintain  a 
service  to  locate  buyers  and  to 
help  him  sell. 

Dealerships  resell  at  up  to 
10  times  the  dealer's  cost. 
R.D.K.,  after  5  months,  sold 
for  $2,000  above  his  cost.  L.L., 
after  30  months,  got  $7,116 
more  than  he  had  paid.  The 
value  of  your  dealership  and 
franchise  grows  monthly. 


FREE  BOOKLET 
tells  how  to  start 
Your  Own  Business 

With  no  obligation,  we'll  mail 
you  a  letter  and  24  page  booklet 
explaining  the  business  .  .  .  how 
and  why  your  income  grows  .  .  . 
how  we  help  finance  you. 

Then  decide  if  this  oppor- 
tunity fulfills  your  dream  of  in- 
dependence and  a  much  bigger 
income. 

Your  location  could  be  taken  to- 
morrow ...  so  mail  coupon  today. 


i— Your  Services  Are— i 
Commended  by 

McCall's  Magazine,  Parents; 
American  Research  &  Testing 
Laboratories... and  by  leading 
Carpet  Mills&Furniture  Makers 

What  Dealers  Say: 

Gerald  Weihrauch:  "Insurance  job 
brought  me  $205.70  in  single  day. 
Another,  $300". 

Leo  Barnett:  "I  started  spare  time  and 
took  in  $140  in  one  night  after  supper. 
Now,  full  time,  I  can  make  as  much  in  a 
week  as  I  used  to  make  in  a  month  work- 
ing for  others". 

Willis  Tatro:  "After  two  years  of  good 
profits  we  sold  our  business  for  five  times 
the  cost". 

Arlin  Rae:  "I  have  work  scheduled  for 
three  weeks  in  advance.  I  averaged  $122  a 
day  for  the  last  ten  days". 

Blanche  Blood:  "Duraclean  brought 
me  security  and  an  education  for  my 
daughters.  We've  done  as  much  as  $3,000 
on  a  single  job". 

Loren  Farris:  "Did  the  carpeting  in  a 
furniture  store  in  less  than  3  days  for  $400. 
Now  get  all  their  customer  business". 

Robert  Wheeler:  "The  professional 
quality  of  Duracleem  Service  has  earned 
tne  respect  of  carpet  dealers  and  whole- 
salers. I've  earned  $117.50  in  an  eight 
hour  day". 

Wilmer  Suders,  Jr.:  "Building  stead- 
ily. Last  month  grossed  $2,012.  One  job 
came  to  $752". 

John  Szymanski:  "Making  50%  more 
than  on  any  job  I  ever  had.  I've  earned  as 
high  as  $1,300  in  a  single  week,  as  much 
as  $2,700  on  one  job". 

Ernest  Shulda:  "I  never  knew  a  com- 
pany as  eager  as  Duraclean  to  help  their 
franchisees  succeed". 

  R.  Geisman:  "Using  the  di- 
rect mail  program  we  sold  10% 
on  actual  jobs.  We  also  get  a 
lot  of  referrals  from  happy  cus- 
tomers". 

Jerry  Baker:  "I  don't  know 
of  any  other  business  in  which  a 
man  can  make  as  much  per  hour". 

Walter  Parsons:  "It  would 
take  a  man  years  to  build  up  the 
fame  he  gets  automatically  with 
the  Duraclean  name.  It's  a 
household  word". 


Mail  this  coupon  TODAY 

it  may  put  you  in  business 


I    DuracleanCo.8-191,  DuracleanBlde.,Deerfield,lll. 60015  > 

I     With  no  obligation  mail  letter  with  24  page  illus-  I 

trated  booklet  explaining  how  I  can  increase  my  i 

income  and  family  security  with  a  Duraclean  I 

Dealership.  | 


■I 


Find  Out  with  No  Obligation  ^ 


Name- 


I  City- 


-State- 


-Zlp- 
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If  there  are  10  businesses 
in  your  town,  you  can 


MAKE  UP  TO  m 
EXTRA  A  WEEK! 


Line  includes  hundreds  of 
items  businesses  need  &  use! 

BY  supplying  just  10  business- 
men in  your  town  withi  the 
otBce  supplies,  business  forms 
and  printed  material  they  need 
— and  use  up — every  day,  you 
can  make  extra  money  every 
week  in  just  a  few  hours  of 
your  spare  time!  National's 
great  line  of  business  necessi- 
ties and  advertising  specialties 
make  it  easy  for  you  to  earn 
$50,  $100  a  week  —  and  more! 

NO  EXPERIENCE  NEEDED 
YOU  DON'T  SPEND  1< 

(  We  send  you  FREE  everything 
•  you  need  to  start  making  TOP 
COMMISSIONS  right  away. 
Send  coupon  below  for  FREE 
Kit  that  tells  you  how  to  start 
making  extra  money  in  spare 
hours  you'll  never  miss.  MAIL 
COUPON  FOR  FREE  DE- 
TAILS. No  obligation. 
Dept.  821,  North  Chicago,  III. 

I 


Nationa 


Home  Office,  National  Press,  Inc., 
Dept.  821,  North  Chicago,  III.  60064 

□ Yes,  I  want  your  big  line  of  BUSINESS 
PRINTING,  BUSINESS  NECESSITIES, 
and  ADVERTISING  SPECIALTIES  FREE 
AND  POSTPAID  so  I  can  earn  extra  money 
week  after  week  in  my  spare  time. 

Name  


I 


I 

I  Address. 
I  City  


.  State. 


-Zip. 


Sure  beats  smoking! 


United  States  Tobacco  Company 


Bargain  from  London! 

STAMPEX 
SHEET 

Plus 
105  Differer 

n  1..J .... . 

LUCCTMIMCTC 

It  BRITISH  EMPIRE  244 

Fabulous  collection  of  10.5  different  British  Empire- 104  yr.  old 
Penny  red  QUEEN  VICTORIA,  plus  issues  from  hard-to-get 
colonies:  (Tristan  and  other  unusual  items.! 
ALSO  INCLUDED  —  stamp  exhibition  souvenir  sheet  from  Lon- 
don —  official  reproductions  of  5  famous  commemoratives.  Covei-s 
25  .years-includes  £1  ROYAL  WEDDING,  EUROPA,  SCOUTS, 
OLYMPICS,  JUBILEE.  Most  exciting  page  for  any  album! 
Export  pi-ice  —  24c  to  introduce  overseas  approvals. 

IMPORT  DIRECT.  SAVE  20-60%.  Buy  direct  -  where  dealers  buy. 
Exciting  .selections,  low  |)rices  this  easy  14-day  approval  way. 

SEND  24<  IN  UNUSED  U.  S.  STAMPS  (NO  COINS) 
SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED.  ASK  FOR  LOT  YC-10 

BROADWAY  APPROVALS,  LTD. 
50  Denmark  Hill,  London  S.E.  5,  England. 
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PERSONAL 


YEAR'S  ECONOMIC  OUTLOOK. 
SNOWBALLING  SNOWMOBILING. 
MAJOR  MEDICAL  ADVANCES. 

For  the  first  time  in  quite  a  while,  the  economic  prophets  are  having 
trouble  predicting  the  year  ahead.  From  your  own  personal  point  of  view, 
however,  you  can  be  pretty  sure  of  the  following: 

1)  The  cost  of  living  will  continue  to  go  up  at  about  the  same  rate  as  last 
year  (in  the  neighborhood  of  3%).  Food  prices  will  be  a  factor  in  this,  be- 
cause they  now  are  getting  off  their  plateau  and  starting  to  move  upward. 
And  services,  of  course,  will  continue  their  relentless  march. 

2)  But  wages  will  go  up,  too — and  markedly  so.  In  fact,  1968  may  bring 
widespread  strikes  and  labor  trouble  because  some  600  contracts  are  coming 
up  for  discussion,  including  a  big  crucial  one  in  the  steel  industry.  In- 
asmuch as  auto-industry  employees  got  some  6%  in  increases  last  year,  it's 
pretty  obvious  that  other  unions  are  going  to  take  a  shot  at  this  target. 

3)  Thus  if  you're  a  wage  earner,  you  may  come  out  a  bit  ahead  of  the  game. 
Biit  conversely,  if  you  own  a  business — or  are  an  investor  in  one — don't 
expect  your  profits  to  recover  spectacularly  from  last  year's  mediocre  per- 
foiTnance.  The  cost  squeeze  will  continue,  and  overall  profits  probably 
won't  rise  by  more  than  5%  over  1967. 

4)  If  you  intend  to  borrow  money,  you  will  find  more  of  it  available — 
but  interest  rates  will  be  very  steep.  Conversely,  of  course,  if  you  intend 
to  save  money,  the  payoff  will  be  relatively  generous. 

5)  Jobs  vdll  be  plentiful  for  most  job  seekers  (the  exception — as  always — 
being  those  with  a  substandard  education). 


A  cold-weather  counterpart  to  boating  is  catching  on  rapidly  across  the 
nation — snowmobiling.  About  two  dozen  manufacturers — including  big 
names  like  AMF,  Evinrude  and  Johnson — figure  they  will  sell  upwards  of 
150,000  buggies  this  season  (about  250,000  already  are  in  use). 

Basically,  a  snowmobile  is  a  miniature  half-track  with  a  pair  of  skis  in 
front  for  steering.  A  two-cycle  engine,  in  the  15  to  35  h.p.  range,  will 
breeze  this  contrivance  along  over  snow  at  up  to  40  m.p.h.,  depending  on 
terrain  and  number  of  passengers.  Prices  go  from  $600  to  $1,200.  The  fancier 
models  ($900  or  more)  have  headlights,  foam  cushioning,  torque  drive,  re- 
verse, windshields,  electric  starting  and  full  muffling. 

Who  uses  them?  Originally,  people  seeking  transportation  in  snow  coun- 
try. But  now  the  big  developing  market  is  city  dwellers  who  take  snowmo- 
biles on  trailers  out  to  special  runs  in  recreation  areas  for  weekend  outings. 

You  don't  need  a  license  to  drive  a  snowmobile — yet.  But  there  is  a  grow- 
ing batch  of  laws  to  prevent  you  from  using  one  for  running  down  game. 


On  the  medical  front,  note  these  important  advances: 
Vaccines:  Ultra-pure  types  now  are  being  developed  that  will  (1)  pinpoint 
their  targets  much  more  accurately,  and  (2)  produce  fewer  undesirable  side 
effects.  The  first  of  the  new  super-vaccines  will  be  used  to  combat  various 
tricky  types  of  flu. 

Low -temperature  surgery:  "Deep  freeze"  techniques  are  emerging  that 
enable  surgeons  to  perform  bloodless  operations  with  a  minimum  of  tissue 
damage.  In  effect,  the  surgeon  can  put  an  area  to  sleep  (or  even  kill  it)  with 
a  liquid  nitrogen  device  that  gets  temperatures  down  to  more  than  300  de- 
grees below  zero.  The  method  shows  especially  high  promise  for  tumor  and 
Parkinson's  disease  surgery. 

Human  "spare  parts":  Deep-freeze  technology  also  is  making  storage  of 
human  corneas,  blood  and  bone  marrow  possible  for  indefinite  periods,  thus 
enabling  much  larger  "banks."  Meantime,  another  nasty  disorder — chronic 
kidney  ailments — could  be  alleviated  by  wider  use  of  transplants  and  ar- 
tificial kidney  machines,  a  group  of  experts  has  advised  the  federal  govern- 
ment. They  suggest  a  six-year  $800  million  program  for  special  treatment 
centers. 

— By  Edgar  A.  Grunwald 


DOING  3  CARS  AN  HOUR  MEANS  YOU  CAN  MAKE  AS  MUCH  AS 


s1725J0UR...tW';WEEK 


SPARE  TIME  OR 
FULL  TIME 


WHEN  YOU'RE  A  HAPPY,  SUCCESSFUL  MERLITE 

PRESTO-SHINE  DEALER 


Offer  This  Fantastic  Bargain  in  Your  Area! 
Any  Car  WAXED  and  POLISHED  with  Genuine 

PASTE 


SIMONIZ 


WAX  ONLY 


NEW  PATENTED  MACHINE  LETS  YOU  DO  BRILLIANT  JOB  IN  20  MINUTES 
...AND  MAKE  UP  TO  $5.75  GROSS  PROFIT  ON  EVERY  CAR  YOU  DO! 


Never  before  have  you  been  offered  a  chance  like  this,  to  get  into  the  really 
big  money!  Right  now,  call  5  of  your  friends  and  ask  them;  "Would  you  pay 
$5.95  for  a  genuine  Simoniz  Paste  Wax  job  on  your  car?"  If  even  one  of  them 
says  "No,"  don't  bother  reading  the  rest  of  this  ad!  Of  course  they'll  say 
"Yes"  to  the  bargain  of  the  Century!  Simoniz  Wax  jobs  regularly  cost  from 
$15.00  to  $20.00.  But  the  beauty  of  it  is  that— as  a  Merlite  Presto-Shine 
Dealer— you  can  actually  perform  a  genuine  Simoniz  Paste  Wax  job— easily, 
quickly  (in  as  little  as  20  minutes)— for  only  $5.95!  Best  of  all,  you  can  make 
a  gross  profit  of  as  much  as  $5.75  for  every  car  you  do!  This  means  that 
you  can  make  as  much  as  $17.25  in  an  hour — even  spare  time! 
What's  the  secret  of  your  ability  to  make  so  much  money  so  quickly?  It's  no 


WE  TRAIN  YOU  PERSONALLY. 
RIGHT  IN  YOUR  OWN  AREA! 

When  you  decide  to  investigate  your  big  opportunity  as  a  Merlite  Presto- 
Shine  Dealer,  we  send  one  of  our  factory-trained  Instructors  to  your  area 
to  give  you  intensive  personal  training  in  starting  and  running  your  business. 
He'll  show  you  how  to  operate  and  maintain  your  HIVI  Polishing  IVlachine; 
how  to  work  from  your  own  home;  how  to  get  customers;  how  to  train  others 
to  work  for  you;  how  to  get  fleet-quantity  business  from  new  and  used  car 
dealers  and  rent-a-cars;  how  to  set  up  car  washes;  how  to  keep  customers 
coming  back,  up  to  4  times  a  year!  You  get  this  training  WITHOUT  Ifi  OF 
COST  TO  YOU!  What's  more,  after  you've  received  your  training,  if  you  decide 
not  to  become  a  Merlite  Presto-Shine  Dealer,  you're  not  out  one  single  penny! 


secret.  It's  a  new,  exclusive,  patented  (U.S.  Patent  No.  2,967,315)  invention 
—THE  HM  POLISHING  MACHINE— which  waxes  and  polishes  cars  with  the 
motion  of  the  human  hand  . . .  without  streaking,  smearing  or  scratching  . . . 
100%  safely ...  so  easily  that  even  a  child  can  do  it  after  a  few  minutes 
of  instruction!  The  HM  Polishing  Machine  works  so  quickly,  so  smoothly  that 
you  can  do  as  many  as  3  cars  an  hour.  Some  Merlite  Presto-Shine  Dealers 
do  4  cars  in  an  hour!  As  soon  as  motorists  in  your  area  hear  about  your 
sensational  bargain,  they'll  flock  to  you,  and  you'll  have  more  business  than 
you  can  handle!  Earnings  of  $138.00  in  a  day  . . .  $828.00  in  a  week  ...  up 
to  $3,000.00  and  more  in  a  month  are  possible,  when  you're  a  happy,  pros- 
perous Merlite  Presto-Shine  Dealer! 

READ  WHAT  OTHER  MERLITE  PRESTO-SHINE 
DEALERS  SAY  ABOUT  THIS  GREAT  OPPORTUNITY: 

Doug  Mallon  of  Long  Island,  N.  Y.:  "I  leased  my  first  HM  Polishing  Machine 
in  October.  Then  I  got  my  second  machine  just  two  weeks  later.  These 
machines  do  everything  that  Merlite  Presto  Shine  says  they  will  do.  I've 
grossed  as  much  as  $265.00  a  week  on  one  machine,  and  as  high  as 
$310.00  a  week  on  the  other.  On  the  strength  of  the  revenue  from  these 
machines,  I've  been  able  to  obtain  a  loan  through  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration of  the  U.S.  Government  so  I  could  lease  5  more  HM  Polishing 
Machines.  Thank  you  very  much  for  all  your  help,  and  for  introducing  me 
to  this  big  profitable  opportunity." 

L.  H.  Bergess  of  New  Jersey:  "Thank  you  for  introducing  me  to  this  deal. 
My  Dealership  has  polished  as  many  as  42  cars  in  one  week.  This  yielded  a 
gross  profit  of  over  $210.00  for  the  week.  It  was  a  lucky  day  when  1  first 
heard  about  this  proposition.  It's  terrific." 


FREE! 


MAIL  COUPON  NOW  FOR  FULL  FACTS 
LIFETIME  BIG-INCOME  OPPORTUNITY! 


ON 


No  room  here  to  give  you  all  the  details  of  this  once-in-a-llfetime  high-profit  opportunity. 
But  if  you're  genuinely  interested  in  boosting  your  earnings  to  undreamed-of  heights,  we'll 
send  you  an  Outfit  which  fully  illustrates  and  describes  your  tremendous  future  as  a 
Merlite  Presto-Shine  Dealer.  This  Outfit  comes  to  you  oreoaid  by  mail,  ABSOLUTELY  FREE. 
Sending  for  it  puts  you  under  no  obligation  at  all.  MAIL  COUPON  TODAY! 

MERLITE  PRESTO-SHINE,  INC.,  Dept.Y-lW 

114  East  32nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10016 


► 


Merlite  Presto-Shine,  Inc.,  Dept.  Y-IW 

114  East  32nd  St.,  Nev^r  York,  N.Y.  10016 

FREE,  prepaid,  no  obligation — please  rush  Outfit 
wtiicfi  fully  describes  my  opportunity  to  make  a 
high  income  as  a  Merlite  Presto-Shine  Dealer. 

Name  


Address . 
City  


 State_ 


Zip- 
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Now!  Life  Insurance 


1000 


Birth  to  Age  80 

First 
'30  Days 
ONLY  250 
Per  Policy 

CASH  FOR  YOUR  FINAL  EXPENSES. 
AVOID  BEING  A  BURDEN  TO  YOUR  FAMILY 

Introductory  Offer.  Answer  these  9  ques- 
tions on  a  plain  piece  of  paper  and  mail 
with  only  25<'-  for  30  days'  protection. 
Suicide  or  death  due  to  pre-existing  ill- 
ness not  covered  during  first  year.  Regular 
rate  shown  on  policy. 

Amounts  usually  issued  without  doctor  exami- 
nation. NEW  LOW  RATES. 

Ages  Amount  Ages  Amount 
Oto80     $1000     15  to  60  $2500 

1.  Print  full  name  and  address. 

2.  Date  of  birth? 

3.  Height?  3a.  Weight? 

4.  Occupation,  kind  of  work? 

4a.  Name  and  address  of  employer. 

3.  Race  and  Sex?  (For  identification.) 

6.  Beneficiary  and  relationship  to  you? 

7.  To  your  knowledge  have  you  had  heart,  lung, 
diabetes  cancer,  or  chronic  disease?  Are  you 
deformed,  lost  a  hand,  foot,  eye,  or  ever  rejected 
for  insurance? 

8.  State  condition  of  your  health. 

9.  Amount  desired,  and  sign  your  name. 

NO  AGENT  WILL  CALL 

Actual  policy  will  be  mailed  you  direct  from 
Home  Office.  You  be  the  judge. 

Mail  to:  S.  B.  Hunt,  Chairman 
AMERICAN  LIFE  &  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE  CO. 
344  American  Life  Blfe.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63108 


I  WANT  EVERY  READER 

tof  this  Paper  to  have  my  big  red 
y     EARLIANA  TOMATO 


r<'KING  OF  THE  EARLIES" 
Big  solid,  acarlet  fruit,  disease 
resistant,  heavy  yielder.  Ideal  for 
table  or  canning.  Send  10c  for  big 
packet  or  25c  for  3  packets  FDITC 
and  copy  of  Seed  and  Nursery  Catalog,  rutt 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN 
Dept.  309       ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS  61101 


BE  A  TAX  CONSULTANT 


Earn  big  money  in  ever  growing  profession.  Our 
students  are  earning  lucrative  fees  in  dignified 
fuM  or  part  time  home-office  business  prepar- 
ing income  tax  returns.  Pays  BIG  in  a  very  short 
time!  No  bookkeeping  experience  necessary. 
We  train  you  at  home  and  help  you  start. 
Licensed  by  N.  Y.  Education  Dot  Write 
for  free  I  iterature.  Accred  ited  Member, 
NHSC.  Vet  Approved. 


Make  Rubber  Stamps  for  BIG  PAY 


Rubber  Stamp  Div., 


Need  more  money?  Earn  160-176 
aweek.  spare  time,  at  home  mak- 
ing rubber  stamps  for  offices, fac- 
tories, individuals.  Hundreds  of 
uses.  Hundreds  of  prospects— ev- 
erywhere. Right  in  your  own  com- 
munity. Turn  out  special  stamps  for 
names,  addresses,  notices,  prices,  etc  , 
in  minutes  with  table-top  machine.  We 

famish  everything  and  help  financ4  you,  ftt 
less  than  bank  rates.  Write  for  free  facts. 
No  salesman  will  call. 

1512  Jarvis,  Dept.  R-8-A0,   Chicago  606U 


★  YOUR  DIVISION  OR  BRANCH  OF  ★ 
SERVICE  INSIGNIA  IN  lO-K  GOLD 


DIVISION  NUMBER 
INSIGNIA 
CAMPAI 


BIRTHSIONES. 
CEMSTONES  OR 
DIAMONDS 


only 

$34 

NOW!  Hundreds  of  New  Designs  —  Easy-Pay  Plan 

PRESTIGE  RINGS  you'll  be  proud  to  wear.  10-K 
yellow  or  white  gold.  Choose  your  insignia  from 
America's  largest  selection.  Over  1000  designs 
for  all  services,  all  wars.  Money-back  guarantee. 
Send  for  FREE  illustrated  catalog  today. 

ROYAL  MILITARY  JEWELRY 
.Box  Y-33  Apache  Junction.  Arizona 


MIDWAY-A  Personal  Account 
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INCREDIBLE  VICTORY,  by  Walter 

Lord.  HARPER  S:  ROW.  PUB.,  NI  W  YORK.  N.V., 

.S5.95. 

The  Battle  o(  Midway,  fought  across  the 
iiittinaiional  date  line  in  early  June  1942, 
is  one  of  history's  astounding  military  en- 
gagements. It  also  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
most  decisive  battles  of  ^Vorld  War  2. 

At  Midway,  a  badly  outnumbered,  defen- 
sive fighting  force,  pitted  against  an  enemy 
that  was  well  equipped  and  on  the  move, 
met  the  enemy,  fought  the  fight  and  emerged 
victorious. 

To  achieve  his  "you  are  there"  account  of 
the  battle,  Mr.  Lord  interviewed  survivors 
from  both  sides  and  researched  in  detail  the 
conditions,  equipment,  personnel  and  leader- 
ship upon  which  the  outcome  hinged.  The 
result  is  a  ver\  personal  record  of  Midway 
from  the  viewpoints  of  enlisted  men,  pilots 
and  officers. 

One  minute  you're  on  a  flight  deck  as 
crews  make  ready  for  search  and  destroy 
missions;  the  next,  you're  in  sick  bay  with 
the  casualties.  When  a  carrier  takes  a  mortal 
hit,  you're  part  of  the  frightened  crew  mak- 
ing ready  to  abandon  ship,  and  wheti  the 
men  hit  the  water,  you're  with  them  too. 
trying  to  swim  clear  of  the  oil  that  makes 
you  sick  and  covers  you  with  slick.  .And 
when,  from  June  <J  to  June  13,  the  ships  limp 
into  Pearl  Harbor,  battered,  many  with 
shrapnel  holes  in  Iheir  hulls,  bringing  back 
the  wounded,  you're  on  the  piers  and  decks 
to  watch  Admiral  Nimitz  shake  hands  with 
the  men  of  the  destroyer  BeuJiam,  and  ob- 
serve the  quiet  crowds,  too  moved  for  the 
usual  cheers.  Midway  was  a  great  battle, 
fought  by  a  g^eat  team. 

■ 

MORALE,  by  John  Baynes.  Frederick 

A.  PRAEGER,  PUB.,  NE^V  YORK,  N.Y.,  ,'58.50. 

In  his  intriguing  study  of  the  role  of  the 
British  2nd  .Scottish  Rifles  battalion  at 
Neuve  Chapelle  in  WWl,  Major  Baynes,  an 
officer  with  that  battalion  today,  under- 
scores a  point  that  is  as  pertinent  to  the 
present  conflict  in  Vietnam  as  it  was  in 
1914-1918— the  vital  importance  of  good 
morale  to  winning,  and  of  winning  to  good 
morale. 

Examining  the  elements  that  he  feels  con- 
stitute high  military  morale,  the  author  cites 
courage,  self-discipline  and  endurance,  and 
believes  the  hallmarks  of  such  morale  to  be 
cheerfulness  and  imselfishness,  even  to  the 
point  of  carrying  out  one's  duty  to  death. 

But  of  greater  interest  and  importance  to 
his  study  is  pinpointing  what  produces  a 
high  degree  of  morale  in  a  imit,  and  what 
such  morale  produces  in  the  way  of  military 
residts.  In  seeking  these  answers,  Mr.  Baynes 
has  given  us  a  fascinating  study  of  social 
relationships  among  the  military  in  Eng- 
land before  and  during  'WWl. 

It  was  an  era  that  he  believes  will  not  be 
repeated  in  that  coinitry— when  living  con- 
ditions: social  standards  and  mores;  religion, 
morals  and  patriotism;  and  the  lincly  timed 
relationships  between  officers  and  men  in  the 
Britisii  .\rinv  combined  to  develop  soldiers 
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whom  he  refers  to  fondly  and  with  .some 
bias  as  "just  a  little  better  than  soldiers  of 
any  other  time."  .\s  for  results?  This  quality 
of  morale  made  it  possible  for  the  2nd  .Scot- 
tish Rifles  to  go  into  battle  at  Neuve 
Chapelle.  see  its  ranks  ^irtually  decimated 
and  come  out  of  battle  still  a  unit,  unbroken 
in  .spirit,  able  to  light  again.  Major  Baynes 
has  given  us  a  primer  toward  understanding 
the  often  intangible  components  of  morale. 

GSII 

■ 

Spain,  The  Vital  Years,  by  Luis  Boliii. 

J.   B.  LIPPINCOIT  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA., 

§6.95. 

A  detailed  and  interesting  review  of  the 
Spanish  Civil  War  from  the  Nationalist 
point  of  view,  written  by  the  man  who  was 
Press  and  Intelligence  Officer  to  General 
Franco's  staft  from  1936  to  1938.  Mr.  Bolin 
was  chosen  to  help  spirit  Franco  into  North 
Africa,  where  he  led  the  uprising  of  Spanish 
Nationalists  against  Spanish  Republicans. 
■ 

The  Conspiracy  Against  Childhood,  by 
Eda  J.  LeShan.  atiieneum  pub.,  new 
YORK,  N.Y.,  86.50. 

A  loud,  clear  and  sensible  protest  against 
the  competitive  way  in  which  children  in 
the  United  States  are  currently  being 
brought  up,  and  how  this  pressure  on  them 
is  turning  parenthood  into  a  headache  and 
chiklhood  into  a  nightmare. 

■ 

Quarterbacking,  by  Bart  Starr,  with  Mark 

Cox.  PRENTICE-HALL,  INC.,  PUB.,  ENGLE- 
WOOD  CLIFFS,  N.J.,  §6.95. 

The  many  facets  of  pro  football  quarter- 
backing  are  evaluated  by  the  outstanding 
quarterback  of  the  Green  Bay  Packers.  The 
book  is  lavishlv  illustrated  witli  i)hoios  and 
diagrams. 

■ 

Workers'  Paradise  Lost,  by  Eugene 
Lyons,  funk  w  agnalls,  pub.,  new  york, 
N.Y.,  S6.95. 

Mr.  Lyons,  a  noted  authority  on  the 
U.S.S.R..  explodes  many  of  the  myths,  about 
that  country  that  are  currently  gainuig  in- 
creased acceptance.  Some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant for  the  United  States  and  the  free  world 
are:  the  myth  that  Russia  is  anti-imperialist 
and  anti-colonial;  that  she  is  a  champion  of 
world  peace,  and  that  she  has  become  liberal 
and  is  evolving  toward  democracy. 

■ 

Entertaining  In  The  White  House,  by 
Marie   Smith,    acrc^polis   books,  pub., 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.,  S8.95. 

Those  who  like  their  Presidential  history 
laced  with  mouth-watering  menus,  famous 
guest  lists  and  interesting  tidbits  on  the 
social  customs  and  conventions  of  dilfcrent 
Administrations  will  find  this  book  delect- 
able. 

■ 

Manhattan  Project,  by  Stephane  Groiieff. 

little,    BROWN    AND    C:0..    BOSTON,  MASS,, 

A  lively  atul  readable  account  of  I  he  de- 
iContinued  on  page  48) 


HALF  PRICE  CERTIFICATE 


This  certificate  entitles  you  to  a  half-price  discount  on  the  purchase  of  Hudson 
products  as  outlined  in  this  announcement. 


SI 


Offer  good  until  March  1968 

Be  sure  to  include  this  Certificate 

when  you  mail  the  order  coupon  below. 


Authorized  signature  ' 


WE  WILL  PAY  ONE-HALF  of  your  first  order 
for  Hudson  vitamins  &  houseliold  drugs  to  prove 
the  famous  Hudson  catalog  saves  you  more! 


See  the  other  nationally  advertised  vita- 
mins and  drugs  listed  side  by  side  with 
Hudson's  famous  products.  Compare  the 
formulas  and  the  prices.  We'll  gladly  sell 
you  either  one.  See  how  Hudson's  regular 
low  prices  (shown  below)  save  you  up 
to  60%. 

Now  save  even  more  with  this  special  "get 

^  ONE-A-DAY^ 

PLUS  IRON 

100  Tablets  .  $2.87 
Hudson 

^VIODAY 

PLUS  IRON 

100  Tablets  $1.55 


FORMULA 

VIODAY  Plus 

0«E-A.OAY  Plu? 

iron  (Hudson) 

Iron  (Miles Ijbs,) 

Vit.Al.5m9. 

S.OOOU.S.P.Unils 

5,OO0U.S.p.Units 

Vit.  DlOnicg. 

400U.S.P.Units 

lOOU.S.P-Uflits 

Vil.  B-1  (Thiamioe) 

2mg. 

2m- 

Vit.B-2(Ribe(tavin) 

2.5  mg. 

2.5  mg. 

VitCtAscwMcAcid) 

50  mg. 

50  mg. 

Vit.  B.6  (Pyri*)xine) 

Img. 

ImS. 

ViL  B-12 

1  meg. 

Imeg. 

Niacmamitie 

20  mg. 

20  mg. 

CaJciimi  Pantothenate 

(aiPaniothenicAcid) 

Img. 

xm- 

If  0»  (ferrous 

Ftimarate) 

15  mg. 

15ms. 

Multiple  vitamin  and  iron  formula  provides 
simple  protection  against  iron  deficiencies. 


EXCEDRIN-^  ^.-N 

100  Tablets.. $1.49*  >^  < 
I  Hudson 

^VANTRIN' 

100  Tablets  ...79< 


FORMULA 

VANTRIN 
(Hudson) 

mmm 

(6(i!tof  Myets) 

ti-A(etyt-p-Hmii»pbenel 

i»<et<i«i)»o|)i(n| 

I.Sgr. 

1.5  %<- 

Selitfiomid* 

2.0  gr. 

Aspirin 

3  S  gr. 

■,S0mt 

1.0  gr. 

Excedrin  potencies  not  listed  by  manufacturer. 
High  potency  pain  reliever  tablets  provide  fast,  effec- 
tive, temporary  relief  from  fieadache,  colds,  sinusitis 
and  minor  arthritic  pains. 


UNIGAPi^ 

100  Capsules...  $3.11* 
Hudson 

^QUIN-KAPS® 

100  Capsules... $1.50 


VITAMIN  (nr)  PRODUCTS 

World's  leading  direct-by-mail  vitamin,  house- 
hold drug  aad. toiletries  company.  89  Seventh 
Ave.,  Dept.  F287  New  York,  N.  Y.  10011. 


acquainted"  offer.  Order  ANY  of  the  Hud- 
son quality  products  on  this  page  at  HALF 
the  PRICE  shown.  Prove  to  yourself  the 
famous  Hudson  Catalog  does  indeed  give 
you  the  biggest  values  in  America  today! 
How?  By  selling  direct  to  you  by  mail. 
There  is  no  middleman.  The  savings  are 


HOW  TO  ORDER  AT  HAL-F-PRiCE: 

1.  Select  as  many  different  Hudson  products 
as  you  want  at  HALF  the  price  shown  — ■ 
limit  «ne  of  each  item  at  HAtF-PRICE, 

2.  You  may  order  addltiorial  quantities  of  the 
same  product  but  only  the  first  at  HALF- 
PRICE. 

3.  Be  sure  to  enclose  HALF-PRICE  Certificate 
with  order  coupon  Ijelow. 


GERITOL>^ 

100  Tablets...  $5.95' 
Hudson 

^GERIBAN® 

100  Tablets ...  $2.25 


FORMUIA 

CERI8AN  TABLETS 
(Hudson) 

ClBITOt  TABIEIS 
(J.  S.  Wiiliomsj 

Tbiomine  tiCi  t4-)) 

5  mg. 

S  mg.  ? 

Ribotli!»io  (B-2) 

5  mg. 

5  mg. 

Vttawm  C 

75  mg 

75  mg. 

Niatinofnide 

30  mg. 

30  mg.  'v 

Caltium  PontoJhenor« 

2mg, 

2  mg. 

Pyridoxtne  (8-6| 

O.S  mg. 

0,5  mg. 

Vitomin  B.121N  f.) 

3  meg. 

3  mrg-  ^ 

Inositot 

20  mg. 

30  mg. 

Melhionine 

25  mg. 

25  mg. 

Choline  Sflortjote 

25  mg. 

25  mj. 

Iron  (Ferroos  Sylf.,  dried) 

50  mg. 

Waig, 

BsWfiefed  Brewer's  Vessi 

50  mg. 

Mmg. 

A  popular  formula  used  for  the  prevention  of  dietary 
iron  deficiency  and  as  a  daily  dietary  supplement  of 
the  B-Complex  vitamins  and  Vitamin  C. 


©  Hudson  National,  Inc.  1967 


passed  on  to  you.  And  remember,  by  law, 
ingredients  of  all  vitamin  compounds  must 
be  shown  on  the  label.  Hudson  quality 
control  assures  you  there  are  no  finer 
products  made  at  any  price.  All  Hudson 
products  are  delivered  laboratory  fresh  to 
your  door  with  a  30-day  money-back  guar- 
antee. So  why  pay  more? 


MORE  MONEY-SAVING 
COMPARISONS 


CORICIDIN  100  Tablets  %3.98* 

Hudson  PERTOC  100  Tablets  $1.35 

Effective  aid  in  temporary  relief  of  common  cold 
symptoms,  if  taken  in  early  stages. 

BUFFERIN  100  Tablets   .$1.39* 

Hudson  BUFFERED  ASPIRIN  100  Tablets  49< 

Acts  fast  without  upsetting  the  stomach. 

CHOCKS  PLUS  IRON  100  Tablets  $3.50t 

Hudson  PERX  PLUS  IRON  100  Tablets  $1.89 

Deliciously  flavored  vitamins  with  iroil  for  children. 

tCfiociis  P/os  iron  supplied  60  lob/efs  @  $2.10 

THERAGRAN  100  Tablets   .  $7.45* 

Hudson  ADAVITE  100  Tablets  $3.25 

Therapeutic  multi-vitamins. 

ALLEREST  48  Tablets                      .  $2.25 

HUDSON  ALLERFORM®  so  Tablets.  .  $1.00 

For  the  symptomatic  relief  of  hay  fever  and 
other  upper  respiratory  allergies. 

METAMUCIL  14  qz   $3.33* 

Hudson  REGACILIUM  i6oz  $1.85 

Popular  vegetable  powder  which 
promotes  natural  elimination. 

SOMINEX  72  Tablets   $3.23* 

Hudson  BETAREST  72  Tablets  $2.25 

For  a  100%  safe  and  effective  night's  sleep. 

''Price  controlled  by  manufacturer. 


FREE  HUDSON  CATALOG 

Hudson's  new  catalog  lists  hundreds  of  nationally  advertised  vitamins,  drugs 
and  toiletries-at  direct-by-mall  prices  that  save  you  up  to  60%.  A  FREE  copy 
is  included  with  every  order.  Or  get  a  copy  by  simply  mailing  coupon  below. 
EVERY  HOUSEHOLD  SHOULD  HAVE  A  HUDSON  CATALOG 


HhUDSON  vitamin  products  89  Seventh  Ave.,  Dept.  F287  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10011 
I  Please  send  me  the  following  products  I  enclose  Half-Price  Certificate  and  check  or  money  order  in 


I 


full  payment. 


auantity 
Me.  of  itfitns 


Pnxiiiet  Name 


I  novi/  use  this  product 


(fill  in  brand  name) 

Can  you  send  me  the 
equivalent  at  Hudson 
savings? 


TOTAL 

LESS  HALF-PRICE  SAVINGS 
TOTAL  PAYMENT  ENCLOSED 
(Please  add  25(  postage) 


Amount 


HUDSON 
GUARANTEE: 

If  not  satisfied  with 
purchase,  return  un- 
used portion  in  orig- 
inal container,  with- 
in 30  days,  for  full 
refund. 


□  FREE  CATALOG 

Check  this  box  if  you 
wish  only  a  catalog 
at  this  time. 


Print  Name. 

Address  

City  


.State. 


-Zip. 


_27bJ 
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MY  GRASS 
IS  NO.  1 

by  Mike  Senkiw,  Agronomist 


Il's  true  the  things 
people  are  saying 
about  Amazoy  Meyer 
Z-52  Zoysia  Grass. 
(Reg.  T.  M.) 

It  grows  so  thick 
and  luxurious  that 
walking  on  it  is  un- 
forgettable .  .  .  like 
walking  on  a  thick, 
pile  carpet. 

Your  Zoysia  lawn 
drives  out  crabgrass 
and  weeds  all  summer 
long.  It  stays  green 
and  beautiful  in  blistering  heat  when  other 
grass  burns  out.  It  cuts  mowing  by  2/3  .  .  . 
it's  perfect  for  summer  homes  and  "prob- 
lem" areas. 

There's  no  need  to  rip  out  your  old  grass. 
Plug  in  Amazoy  Zoysia  Grass  and  let  it 
spread  into  winter-hardy  beautiful  turf 
that  never  needs  replacement.  It  will 
neither  heat  kill  nor  winter  kill  .  .  .  merely 
go  off  its  green  color  after  heavy  frosts 
and  regain  fresh  new  beauty  every  Spring 
— a  true  perennial!  Every  plug  guaranteed 
to  grow  in  any  soil  in  your  area. 


To  end  latvn  problems,  send  for  Free  interesting  | 
farts  and  prices  of  Amazoy  incl.  Pre-Season  Bonus  . 
Offer.  ,\o  obligation.  Mail  coupon  to  .  .   .  \ 

Dept.  208,  Zoysia  Farms  I 
6414  Reistertown  Rd.,  Baltimore,  Md.  21215  | 

I 


Address   

City  &  State 


NOW!  Cash  to  $2500.00 


We'll  loan  you  the  money  by  mail. 
No  interviews.  No  endorsers.  Just 
fast  and  convenient  loan  service. 

TRANS  CON  FINANCE  CORP. 

P.  0.  Box  2393  Dept.  LGN-1-8 
Fort  Worth,  Texas  76101 

;  Learn  how  to  become  a 

TRAVELTAGENT 

Thousands  big  money  career  opportunities  open 
forqualified  men,  women  in  travel.  Travel  Is  boom- 
ing ...  increasing  ol  rate  of  15/o  each  year!  Easy 
home-sludy  program  trains  you  now  for  rewarding 
job  with  travel  agency,  airline,  resort  hotel,  etc., 
shows  how  you  may  become  trovel  agent  in  your 
own  area  .  .  .  reveals  how  you  can  escort  guided 
tours.  Send  for  big  TRAVEL  CAREER  KIT-All  Free! 

NORTH  AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  TRAVEL 
4500 Campus  Dr.,  Dept.  406i,  Newport, Calif. 92660 


HOME-IMPORT 

BUSINESS-Mai^e  Big  Profits 


Calendar  ^^SS  New  Drop  Ship  Plan  offers  you 
Watch  $2.14  jifv^  first  day  profits!  Deal  direct 
,%(t^witli  overseas  sources  at  prices 
sliown.  Dazzling  bargains  with 
^' Derringer /no  investment.  Full  or  spare  time. 
Pistol  $5.99  Write  for  FREE  BOOK  today  to... 
MELLINGER,  Dept.  B301, 1554  S.  Sepulveda,  Los  Angeles,  CalH.90025 
REDUCIBLE 

RUPTURE  AGONY 

Removed  (or  trial 

COSTS  YOU  NOTHING) 
WHEN  you  slip  into  a 
low-cost,  contour-designed 
Brooks  Patented  Air  Cush- 
ion Appliance!  Your  re- 
ducible rupture  will  be  held 
in  securely  yet  gently — or 
the  trial  costs  you  nothing!  This  invention 
has  made  millions  of  sufferers  happy.  You 
can  enjoy  heavenly  comfort  night  and  day  at 
work  and  play— or  the  Appliance  costs  you 
NOTHING.  Isn't  this  worth  a  no-risk  trial  by 
you?  If  interested,  write  for  free  facts  now. 
BROOKS  CO.,  302  F  State  St,  Mafshall,Micli.  49068   
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DID  STALIN  BETRAY  US  IN 

 (Continued 


THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  BULGE? 

from  page  13)  — 


female  Communist  contact  that  the 
Bulge  battle  has  been  fixed  beyond  re- 
call for  tomorrow.  Stalin  is  told  imme- 
diately, and  this  is  the  last  thing  Stalin 
needs  from  "Lucy."  Time  to  close  him 
out,  too.  So  Alexander  Foote,  one  of 
the  most  trusted  Red  agents  in  the  West, 
is  sent  from  France  to  Switzerland  to 
meet  face  to  face  with  Roessler  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life.  Roessler  is  told  to 
give  him  all  the  documents  he  has  put 
together  since  the  start  of  the  war.  That 
is  what's  in  the  bag,  and  it  is  indeed 
"all  over"  for  Roessler,  though  he  hopes 
that  his  documents  will  induce  them  to 
hire  him  as  a  permanent  agent. 

On  January  11,  1945,  the  Battle  of  the 
Bulge  is  over.  Germans,  Americans  and 
British  together  have  suffered  close  to 
200,000  casualties.  On  this  day  Stalin 
orders  his  generals  in  Poland  to  smash 
toward  Berlin.  And  on  this  day  the  first 
passenger  airplane  to  fly  from  Paris  to 
Moscow  since  the  start  of  the  war  takes 
off.  Space  on  it  is  at  an  absolute  pre- 
mium. But  one  man  who  has  a  seat  on 


it  is  Alexander  Foote.  In  his  bag  is  the 
only  evidence  remaining  outside  of  Rus- 
sia of  the  full  knowledge  collected  by 
"Lucy"  and  forwarded  to  Stalin  through- 
out the  war,  including  the  full  details  of 
German  defenses  in  Normandy  in  the 
spring  of  1944,  and  German  plans  for 
the  Battle  of  the  Bulge  for  more  than 
a  month  before  it  happened.  Stalin  knew 
it  all,  told  nothing. 

Lazzarino  has  one  postscript.  After 
"A  Man  Called  Lucy"  was  published  in 
1966,  the  furor  in  Germany  was  enor- 
mous. Under  German  pressure,  the  Swiss 
delivered  up  to  them  all  the  documents 
filed  with  them  by  Roessler.  They  are 
under  lock  and  key  today.  But  a  high 
German  informant  has  advised  Lazzarino 
that  the  Swiss  papers  have  nothing  in 
them  that  would  have  helped  Eisen- 
hower. Roessler  entrusted  all  such  only 
to  Stalin,  who  made  his  own  judgment  of 
what  his  "allies"  should  and  should  not 
know. 

This  leaves  history  since  1944  to  be 
rewritten.  r.  b.  pitkin 


BOOKS  (Continued) 


velopment  of  the  atomic  boinb;  the  men 
behind  the  project;  the  problems  encoun- 
tered; the  security  decisions  that  were  made, 
and  the  roles  played  by  industry,  the  mili- 
tary and  Government  in  this  revolutionary 
project. 

■ 

The  War  We  Are  In,  by  James  Burnham. 

ARLINGTON  HOUSE,  NEW  ROCHELLE,  N.Y.,  $6. 

A  collection  of  selected  articles  written  by 
Mr.  Burnham  for  National  Review  maga- 
zine from  1955  to  1966,  arranged  topically 
for  a  clearer  exposition  of  his  thesis  that  the 


Cold  War  is  really  WW3  and  that,  in  this 
war  too,  there  is  still  no  substitute  for 
victory. 

■ 

Rescue  at  Sea,  by  Capt.  John  M.  Waters, 

Jr.  D.  VAN  NOSTRAND  CO.,  INC.,  PRINCETON, 

N.J.,  15.95. 

The  work  of  those  dedicated  to  Search 
And  Rescue  work  following  trouble  at  sea  or 
in  the  air  is  fascinatingly  described  by  a 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  officer  who  has  devoted 
much  of  his  professional  life  to  developing 
and  perfecting  SAR  procedures. 


"This  used  to  be  a  nice  place  before  that  new  hotel  opened! 
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pression  was  a  personal  war  of  the  peo- 
ple against  villains — to  wit.  Hoover  and 
the  businessmen  who  were  "to  blame" 
for  the  situation.  He  and  his  advisers  in- 
vented a  constant  string  of  epithets 
against  the  villains — "economic  royal- 
ists," etc.  Whatever  the  politics  of  his 
approach,  it  was  the  kind  of  leadership 
that  would  work.  Since  it  admitted  the 
truth  that  everyone  knew,  the  whole  of 
it  was  credible.  By  summoning  up  per- 
sonal enemies  he  gave  the  people  an 
image  of  themselves  united  in  a  war  un- 
der his  generalship,  and  arrested  the  dan- 
gerous "every  man  for  himself"  state  of 
mind. 

Roosevelt  was  elected  in  November 
1932,  and  was  slated  to  succeed  Hoover 
on  March  3,  1933 — the  last  time  that 
Inaugural  Day  for  changing  command  in 
the  White  House  fell  in  March. 

BY  THEN  6,000  BANKS  had  failed  in 
three  years,  and  many  states  had 
proclaimed  "bank  holidays"  to  stop  peo- 
ple from  withdrawing  their  funds.  On 
Feb.  20,  1933,  when  the  Baltimore  Trust 
Co.  paid  out  $13  million  in  one  day.  Gov. 
Albert  Ritchie  closed  the  banks  in  Mary- 
land. Six  days  later,  banks  in  Indian- 
apolis and  Akron  limited  withdrawals  to 
5%  of  a  depositor's  balance.  On  Feb- 


WHEN  FDR  CLOSED  THE  BANKS 

 (Continued  from  page  17)  


ruary  28,  Mayor  J.  T.  Congleton,  of 
Newark,  N.J.,  said  that  the  city  couldn't 
meet  its  semi-monthly  payroll  of  $1.5 
million  "unless  a  miracle  happens."  On 
February  14,  Gov.  William  A.  Comstock 
closed  Michigan's  banks,  and  with  that 
news  Chicago  banks  suffered  a  $350  mil- 
lion run  in  two  weeks. 

In  Kentucky,  Gov.  Ruby  Laffoon  de- 
clared March  1-4  to  be  "days  of  thanks- 
giving." The  invention  of  such  an  un- 
likely kind  of  holiday  was  the  only  legal 
avenue  he  had  to  close  Kentucky's  re- 
maining solvent  banks.  Five  Kansas 
banks  closed  for  "reorganization  pur- 
poses." On  March  1 ,  the  Commerce  Na- 
tional Bank — fourth  largest  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C. — shut  its  doors  and  went  into 
receivership.  On  March  2,  the  day 
Roosevelt  arrived  in  Washington.  Gov. 
Miriam  Ferguson  ordered  all  the  banks 
in  Texas  to  close  on  March  8.  By  that 
day  22  states  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia had  declared  at  least  one  bank  holi- 
day or  limited  the  amount  that  a  de- 
positor could  withdraw.  Leaving  Baton 
Rouge  for  Washington  with  enough  cash 
in  his  pocket  to  meet  his  expenses  at  the 
Inauguration,  Gov.  Oscar  K.  Allen  or- 
dered all  Louisiana's  banks  closed  for  a 
second  time. 

The  Federal  Reserve  announced  that 


"money  in  circulation"  had  risen  by  $1 
billion  in  February — it  stood  at  more 
than  $6V2  billion  in  cash,  the  most  in  all 
history.  But  "in  circulation"  really  meant 
"not  in  the  banks."  The  figure  is  the 
best  gauge  of  how  much  money  was 
being  frozen  out  of  circulation  by  its 
owners'  distrust  of  "the  system." 

Hoover,  still  President  as  Inaugura- 
tion day  neared,  felt  that  all  the  banks 
must  be  closed  immediately  while  "steps 
to  restore  public  confidence"  were  taken. 
By  letter  and  by  emissary  and  finally  face 
to  face  he  sought  a  joint  statement  from 
Roosevelt.  It  was  rejected  because  it 
would  have  identified  Roosevelt  wi;lfn 
Hoover's  economic  policies,  and  bee  use 
Roosevelt  did  not  feel  that  any  "mere 
statements"  could  restore  confidence.  He 
had  in  mind  dramatic  action,  and  of 
course,  no  identity  with  Hoover  or  his 
policies.  Hoover  was  still  President,  let 
him  close  the  banks  on  his  own.  Because 
of  Hoover's  request  for  a  statement  of 
joint  policy,  Roosevelt  thought  him 
"cheeky."  Roosevelt  had  campaigned  on 
a  platform  blaming  the  Depression  on 
his  predecessors. 

But  on  the  eve  of  the  Inauguration, 
officials  of  the  old  and  new  Administra- 
tions met  in  the  Treasury  Department, 
where  bleary-eyed  members  of  Hoover's 
staff  stared  at  alarming  reports  over 
(Continued  on  page  50) 


OFFICIAL  AMERICAN  LEGION  LIFE  INSURANCE 

As  a  Legionnaire,  you  can  protect  your  family's  well-being  for  as  little  as  74  a  day 
with  Official  American  Legion  Life  Insurance.  Just  mail  this  application  with  a  check 
for  $22  for  a  full  unit  of  protection  for  the  rest  of  1968.  That  comes  to  only  $2  a 
month!  Normally  no  medical  is  required.  If  your  application  is  not  accepted,  your  $22 
will  be  promptly  refunded.  (And  now,  provided  you  join  the  plan  before  age  70,  your 
coverage  can  stay  in  force  through  age  74.) 

'       APPLICATION  for  YEARLY  RENEWABLE  TERM  LIFE  INSURANCE  for  MEMBERS  of  THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 

PLEASE  TYPE  OR  PRINT  ANSWER  ALL  QUESTIONS  CHECK  MUST  ACCOMPANY  THIS  APPLICATION 

Full  Name  Birth  Date  


AMOUNT  OF  INSURANCE,  DETERMINED  BY  AGE" 

Age            Basic  Full  Unit  Total  Coverage  During  1968 

Under  30        $10,000  $11,500.00 

8,000  9,200.00 

4,500  5,175.00 

2,200  2,530.00 

1,200  1,380.00 

800  920.00 

500  575.00 

330  379.50 


30-34 
35-44 
45-54 
55-59 
60-64 
65-69 
70-74 


'After  you  sign  up,  your  coverage  gradually  reduces. 


OFFICIAL 
AMERICAN 
LEGION 
LIFE 

INSURANCE 
PLAN 


IMPORTANT 

if  you  reside  in  New 
York,  North  Carolina, 
Ohio,  Texas,  Wiscon- 
sin, Illinois,  New  Jer- 
sey or  Puerto  Rico,  do 
not  use  this  form. 
Instead,  write  to 
American  Legion  Life 
Insurance  Plan,  P.O. 
Box  5609,  Chicago, 
Illinois  60680.  Appli- 
cations and  benefits 
vary  slightly  in  some 
areas. 

MAIL  TO: 

AMERICAN  LEGION 
LIFE  INSURANCE 
PLAN, 

P.O.  BOX  5609, 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
60680 


Last 


First 


Middle 


Mo. 


Permanent  Residence . 
Name  of  Beneficiary  _ 


Day 


Year 


Street  No. 


City 


State 


Example:  Print  "Helen  Louise  Jones,"  Not  "Mrs.  H.  L.  Jones" 

 Year  Post  No.  _ 


.Relationship . 


.State . 


Membership  Card  No.  

I  apply  for  a  Full  Unit  of  insurance  at  Annual  Premium  of  $24.00  □  or  a  Half  Unit  at  $12.00  □ 

The  following  representations  shall  form  a  basis  for  the  Insurance  Company's  approval  or  rejection  of  this 
application: 

1.  Present  occupation?  .  Are  you  now  actively  working? 

Yes  □  No  □  If  No,  give  reason__  

2.  Have  you  been  confined  in  a  hospital  within  the  last  year?  No  □  Yes  □  If  Yes,  give  date,  length  of 

stay  and  cause   

3.  Do  you  now  have,  or  during  the  past  five  years  have  you  had,  heart  disease,  lung  disease,  cancer,  diabetes 

or  any  other  serious  illness?  No  □  Yes  □  If  Yes,  give  dates  and  details  

I  represent  that,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  all  statements  and  answers  recorded  on  this  application 
are  true  and  complete.  I  agree  that  this  application  shall  be  a  part  of  any  insurance  granted  upon  it  under 
the  policy.  I  authorize  any  physician  or  other  person  who  has  attended  or  examined  me,  or  who  may 
attend  or  examine  me,  to  disclose  or  to  testify  to  any  knowledge  thus  acquired. 


Dated, 


19- 


Signature  of  Applicant. 


OCCIDENTAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA,  Home  Office:  Los  Angeles 


GMA-300-6  EO.  S-63 


J 
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START  A  BUSINESS 

''''^  VVfcfr  way 

Sharpen  Hand  or  Power 
Saws  with  the 

FOLEY  SAW  FILER 

LAWN  MOWER 
SHARPENER 

Precision-grind  all 
hand  and  power 
lawn  mowers— per- 
fect job  every  time. 

Start  your  business  in  sparetime  and  make  CASH 
PROFITS  right  away.  No  stock  to  carry,  no  selling 
involved,  no  experience  needed — the  Foley  Saw  Filer 
or  mower  sharpener  does  every  sharpening  job  auto- 
matically! Earn  up  to  $6  an  hour  sparetime  In  your 
own  garage  or  basement. 

FREE  BOOK  shows  how  you  can  make 
money  as  thousands  of  others  have.  Send 
coupon  today.  There's  no  obligation,  and 
no  salesman  will  call — so  write  today! 
■  I 

FOLEY  MFG.  CO. 

139-8  Foley  BIdg.,  Minneapolis  IS,  Minn. 

Send  for  FREE  book  on  Money-Making 
facts  about  tfie  sfiarpening  business  and 
Special  Combination  Offer. 


Free  Chair/Table 

_  1  ■  /CI)  Shipping 

Catalog! 


•  BANQUET/fVIEETING 
FURNITURE 

•  TENNIS  TABLES 

•  COAT/ HAT  RACKS 


Shipping 
/_^~7    Points  — 

^^T^^ijn  DAllAS 

/PtM  boston 

f  '  ATLANTA 

I  CHICAGO 
■""TT  PITTSBURGH 
tOSANGElES 

Immediate  Deliveryi 


Adirondack 

276-0  Park  Ave.  So ;  N.Y.C.  10010 


LEARN 

MEAT  CUTTING 


Train  quickly  in  8  Short  weeks  at  Toledo 
for  a  bright  future  with  security  in  vital 
meat  business.  Big  pay,  full-time  jobs— 
HAVE     A     PROFITABLE     MARKET  OF 
I       YOUR  OWN!  Time  payment  plan  avail- 
able.   Diploma   given.   J<)b   help.  Thou- 
sands  of  successful  graduates.  OUR  4.5th 
YEAR!  Send  now  for  big  new  illustrated 
Vo  obii(j;ition.   G.I-  Approved. 
NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  MEAT  CUTTING 
 Dept.   A-92,   Toledo,   Ohio  43604  

LIFE  INSURANCE 

ISSUED  BY  MAIL  •  KEEP  IT  FOR  LIFE 

MAIL  THIS  AD  no  obligation 

APPLICATION  MAILED  TO  YOU 

$5000  ENTRY  AGES  21  to  70  •  $2000  ENTRY  AGES  21  to  80 

Whole  Life  Policy  pays  world-wide  for  death  from  any  cause, 
any  time,  except  during  first  policy  year  for  either  suicide 
or  death  from  undisclosed  pre  existing  health  conditions. 
Mail  your  name,  address,  zip  code,  year  of  birth  and  ad  to 
Great  Lakes  Insurance  Co..  Elgin.  III.  60120.  Dept.  AE17M6 


MEN! 


LOOK  AND  FEEL 
YEARS  YOUNGER 

Your  natural  hair  color 
restored  by  GRA-GONI 


Blond,  brown  or 
black  —  just  rub 
Gra-Gon  in !  Ready  to 
use;  greaseless,  won't 
stain  or  wash  out. 
No  muss,  no  fuss! 

MONEY-BACK 
GUARANTEE 

4-Oz.  squeeze  bottle 
$2.95-8  Oz..  $3.95 
Send  M.O.  or  check 
and  your  address  to 
ChemLabs  of  Florida 
P.O.  Box  3492 
Ft.  Lauderdale, 
Fla.  33316 


WHEN  FDR  CLOSED  THE  BANKS 

 (Continued  from  page  49)  
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which  they  had  spent  sleepless  nights. 

In  two  days  hoarders  had  drained 
$500  million  more  from  the  Federal  Re- 
serve system  on  top  of  the  $752  milUon 
of  the  previous  week.  Banks  were  now 
shut  in  every  state  but  two.  New  York's 
banks  had  just  been  ordered  closed  by 
Governor  Herbert  Lehman  and  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  had  shut  down  in- 
definitely. The  doors  of  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  were  closed  for  the  first 
time  since  1848.  Everyone  admitted  that 
a  national  bank  holiday  was  a  must.  But 
through  the  night  the  men  in  the  Treas- 
ury settled  on  no  joint  policy  and  had 
no  news  for  an  army  of  reporters  as  they 
left  in  the  morning. 

In  the  damp  chill  of  Inaugural  Day, 
Hoover  took  his  place  on  the  Inaugural 
platform.  Grave  and  solemn,  he  stared 
straight  ahead  or  looked  at  his  shoes. 
John  Nance  Garner,  already  sworn  in 
as  Vice  President,  stood  stiff  and  glum, 
a  borrowed  muffler  around  his  throat. 
Arthur  Krock  of  The  New  York  Times 
described  the  cheerless  scene  as  "com- 
parable to  that  which  might  be  found  in 
a  beleaguered  capital  in  wartime." 

AT  ONE  o'clock  a  bugler  sounded  fan- 
fare, a  hush  fell  over  the  crowd, 
and  Roosevelt,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  his 
eldest  son,  James,  walked  through  the 
Capitol's  great  bronze  doors  and  down 
the  maroon-carpeted  ramp  to  where 
Chief  Justice  Charles  Evans  Hughes 
waited.  No  longer  smiling,  his  chin  thrust 
defiantly  forward,  Roosevelt  placed  a 
hand  on  his  family's  old  Dutch  Bible  and, 
a  newsman  observed,  repeated  his  oath 
of  office  "like  a  bridegroom  repeating  his 
marriage  vows." 

"First  of  all,"  declared  the  new  Presi- 
dent, "let  me  assert  my  firm  belief  that 
the  only  thing  we  have  to  fear  is  fear  it- 
self— nameless,  unreasoning,  unjustified 
terror." 

The  American  people  expected  him  to 
speak  with  candor  and  truth,  he  said, 
and  he  would.  He  returned  to  his  cam- 
paign attacks. 

"We  are  stricken  by  no  plague  of  lo- 
custs. Plenty  is  at  our  doorstep.  Rulers 
of  the  exchange  of  mankind's  goods  have 
failed  through  their  own  stubbornness 
and  their  own  incompetence,  have  ad- 
mitted their  failure,  and  have  abdicated," 
he  hurled  the  accusation  in  loud,  clear, 
almost  angry  tones.  "The  money  chang- 
ers have  fled  from  their  high  seats  in  the 
temple  of  our  civilization.  We  may  now 
restore  that  temple  to  the  ancient  truths." 

His  address  lasted  only  1 5  minutes  but 
"it  was  very,  very  solemn  and  a  little 
terrifying,"  Eleanor  Roosevelt  said  later. 
"The  crowds  were  so  tremendous  and 
you  felt  that  they  would  do  anything — 
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if  only  some  one  would  tell  them  what 
to  do." 

They  cheered. 

Roosevelt's  speech,  commented  a  Re- 
publican senator  in  a  display  of  bipar- 
tisanship, held  out  hope  that  some- 
thing better  was  about  to  happen,  that 
at  long  last  someone  knew  how  to  cure 
the  nation's  sickness.  More  than  that, 
he  added,  it  had  real  courage.  "We  have 
the  new  eia,  and  if  we  can  judge  from 
today,  the  new  man." 

Jesse  Isidor  Straus,  president  of  R.  H. 
Macy's,  evidently  agreed.  On  his  way 
back  to  New  York  that  evening,  he  wrote 
an  advertisement  which  would  soon  ap- 
pear full-page  in  every  newspaper  in  the 
city. 

"I  trust  my  government. 

"I  trust  our  banks. 

"I  do  not  expect  the  impossible. 

"I  shall  do  nothing  hysterical. 

"I  know  that  if  I  try  to  get  all  my 
cash  I  shall  certainly  make  matters 
worse. 

"I  will  not  stampede.  I  will  not  lose 
my  nerve.  I  will  keep  my  head." 

Even  before  the  Inaugural  parade 
ended,  Roosevelt  asked  his  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  William  Woodin,  to  have 
an  emergency  banking  bill  ready  by 
March  9th,  the  day  he  planned  to  call 
Congress  into  special  session.  He  then 
assumed  powers  that  he  would  ask  a 
frightened  Congress  to  confirm  later. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  following  an- 
other round  of  afl-night  conferences, 
Roosevelt  declared  a  four-day  nation- 
wide bank  holiday  and  placed  an  em- 
bargo on  all  gold  transactions.  (It  came 
none  too  soon.  The  French  liner  Paris 
was  about  to  embark  with  $9  million  in 
gold  bullion  stashed  aboard.) 

He  cited  an  almost  forgotten  law — the 
Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act  of  1917- — 
as  his  authority.  "Even  if  what  he  does 
is  wrong,  the  whole  country  is  with  him," 
Will  Rogers  commented  from  Santa 
Monica.  "If  he  burned  down  the  Capitol, 
we  would  cheer  and  say,  'Well,  we  at 
least  got  a  fire  started,  anyhow.'  " 

Coming  on  top  of  weeks  of  bankless 
days,  the  holiday  caught  most  Americans 
short  of  cash.  Still,  they  tried  to  make  life 
go  on  as  usual.  How  well  they  succeeded 
depended  upon  who  and  where  they 
were. 

At  first,  the  lack  of  currency  seemed 
more  humorous  than  distressing.  When 
everyone  is  in  the  same  pickle,  even  the 
worst  situation  is  better. 

A  Rochester  shoe  salesman  sold  his 
samples  in  a  New  York  hotel  lobby  for 
train  fare  home.  In  Reno,  many  prospec- 
tive divorcees,  who  hadn't  planned  ahead, 
couldn't  pay  their  filing  fees  and  the 
usual  30  to  40  cases  a  day  soon  dropped 


to  18.  Justice  was  tempered  with  mercy 
in  New  York  City  courts  and  fines  were 
rare.  A  Connecticut  businessman  paid 
the  cab  fare  to  his  oflfice  with  a  loan  of 
pennies  and  nickels  from  his  newsboy. 
One  midwestern  governor  robbed  his 
daughter's  piggy  bank,  leaving  a  promise 
to  pay  interest  on  her  savings.  A  Boston 
gentleman,  unable  to  change  a  $10  bill 
to  make  a  call  home,  found  an  apple 
vendor  who  lent  him  a  nickel.  In  man- 
sions along  Fifth  Avenue,  millionaires 
borrowed  coins  from  their  servants.  And 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Sr.,  vacationing  in 
Florida,  felt  the  pinch  where  it  hurt  most. 
Short  of  dimes,  he  gave  his  caddy  a  $1 
tip. 

SCRIP  MONEY  TOOK  up  the  slack  in 
many  areas.  In  Midland,  Mich.,  Dow 
Chemical  coined  magnesium  into  "Dow- 
metal  money"  slugs  worth  25(f.  each.  Em- 
ployees of  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal 
were  paid  company  scrip  good  at  all 
stores  advertising  in  the  newspaper.  Mer- 
chants used  the  scrip  to  pay  for  their  ad- 
vertising. The  Princetonian  sold  25 
promissory  notes  against  students'  per- 
sonal checks.  Vassar  students  used  pea 
green,  blue  and  yellow  cards  to  take  the 
place  of  coins. 

A  man  now  56,  then  a  junior  at  Co- 
lumbia University,  recently  told  this 
writer  that  the  bank  holiday  never 
touched  him.  "I'd  already  spent  my  last 
cent.  To  the  end  of  the  school  year  I 
wore  rags  and  ate  free  lunch  at  a  campus 
speakeasy.  I  then  dropped  out  of  college 
and  worked  two  years  on  a  farm  from 
5  a.m.  'til  after  dark,  seven  days  a  week, 
to  put  together  enough  to  return  for  my 
final  year  in  college." 

The  Huntington  Hotel  in  Pasadena  is- 
sued its  own  scrip,  good  anywhere  on  its 
premises.  Standing  in  line  to  buy  some 
of  the  first  of  it  were  Princess  Erika  of 
Denmark;  Edward  A.  Cudahy,  Jr.,  the 
meat  packer;  and  former  Sec'y  of  State 
Frank  Kellogg. 

"Do  not  declare  a  moratorium  on  your 
appetite,"  restaurants  reminded  the  pub- 
lic. Pay  by  check  instead  of  cash.  No 
need  to  neglect  your  teeth,  the  Pebeco 
Tooth  Paste  Co.  warned.  Send  a  dollar 
check  dated  three  months  ahead  and  re- 
ceive a  three-month  supply  of  toothpaste. 
"A  shortage  of  ready  cash  does  not  im- 
pair your  credit  standing,"  23  New  York 
department  stores  shouted  in  a  full-page 
ad.  "We  have  not  lost  faith  in  our  cus- 
tomers. You  have  not  lost  your  credit 
with  us."  Shortly,  Childs  Restaurants  in 
New  York  oflfered  "All  you  can  eat  for 
604" 

Other  firms  weren't  as  trusting  or  gen- 
erous. A  guest  at  the  Hotel  Commodore 
asked  for  a  $50  loan  against  two  cashiers 
checks,  one  for  $100,  the  other  for  $30,- 
000.  "In  a  few  days,  maybe,"  the  man- 
ager said,  declining.  "They're  not  worth 


354  tonight."  When  H.  C.  Argo,  former 
president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Cottonplant,  Ark.,  found  it  impossible  to 
cash  his  $100  government  check,  he 
spent  the  night  at  a  municipal  lodging 
house. 

"I  got  a  large  bowl  of  wholesome  clam 
chowder,"  he  enthusiastically  told  re- 
porters about  his  free  evening  on  the  city, 
"plenty  of  bread  and  a  cot  with  two  clean 
sheets  and  a  clean  pillow  case." 

Americans  traveling  overseas  weren't 
as  enthusiastic.  Cruise  passengers  in 
Cairo  got  only  17  piastres  to  the  dollar 
when  the  day  before  they'd  received  28. 
Pawn  shops  in  the  Latin  Quarter  of  Paris 
did  a  thriving  business.  Some  tourists 
stranded  in  Montreal  nearly  panicked. 
Polish  banks  refused  to  buy  American 
dollars.  In  Mexico,  travelers  checks  were 
suddenly  worthless. 

People  devised  all  manner  of  schemes 
to  beat  the  nickel  famine.  A  customer  in 
a  Lexington  Avenue  drugstore  picked 
out  $3  worth  of  shaving  supplies  and 
handed  over  a  $50  bill  to  be  changed. 
"Grow  a  beard."  the  clerk  smirked, 
taking  the  goods  back.  At  Post  Office 
windows,  a  few  patrons  who  had  clearly 
been  to  their  banks  before  they  were 
closed  made  out  small  money  orders  and 
then  tried  to  pay  for  them  with  $1,000 
bills  to  get  change.  Harried  postal  clerks 
could  only  explain  that  the  government 
wasn't  obliged  to  make  change.  Auto- 
mats attracted  large  crowds  until  wised- 
up  managers,  noticing  that  few  cus- 
tomers were  eating,  put  a  $5  limit  on 
making  change. 

MINISTERS  ADMONISHED  their  Congre- 
gations to  keep  their  silver  and  put 
lOU's  in  the  collection  plates.  Many  did. 
After  services,  merchants  met  clergymen 
in  hopes  they  would  exchange  any  collec- 
tion coins  for  personal  checks.  In  the 
Southwest,  Mexican  silver  pesos  helped 
fill  the  currency  gap.  So  did  Canadian 
coins  along  the  northern  border.  Silver 
dollars,  rare  in  the  East,  appeared  in 
Pittsburgh.  Dancers  at  Roseland  stayed 
in  business  by  accepting  lOU's  from  cus- 
tomers who  could  show  checkbooks. 
Alaskan  merchants  brought  out  their  as- 
say scales  from  pioneering  days  and  ac- 
cepted gold  dust. 

Bartering,  once  it  was  rediscovered, 
became  fashionable. 

Three  barrels  of  salted  Saginaw  Bay 
herring  bought  a  dress,  a  bag,  a  hat  and 
a  pair  of  shoes  at  the  Colonial  Depart- 
ment Store  in  Detroit.  Throw  in  a  500-lb. 
pig  and  the  deal  was  even  better.  State 
Sen.  O.  E.  Husted  returned  to  the  Kan- 
sas legislature  carrying  a  shank  of  ham 
and  a  gross  of  eggs.  "I  didn't  want  to 
get  caught  short,"  he  explained.  The 
local  transportation  company  in  Salt 
Lake  City  announced  it  had  accepted 
(Continued  on  page  52) 


Now  Possible  To 
Shrink  Hemorrhoids 

And  Promptly  Stop  Itching, 
Relieve  Pain  In  Most  Cases. 

Science  has  found  a  medication  with 
the  ability,  in  most  cases  — to  stop 
burning  itch,  relieve  pain  and  actually 
shrink  hemorrhoids. 

In  case  after  case  doctors  proved, 
while  gently  relieving  pain  and  itch- 
ing, actual  reduction  (shrinkage.)  took 
place. 

The  answer  is  Preparation  H®— 
there  is  no  other  formula  like  it  for 
hemorrhoids.  Preparation  H  also 
soothes  inflamed,  irritated  tissues  and 
helps  prevent  further  infection.  In 
ointment  or  suppository  form. 


iOU  NEED  rm! 

'ONE  SOURCE  I 
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Automatic  Cards,  Marker 
Cards,  Electric  Blowers,  Flashboards, 
Throvrtjway  Sheets  or  Tickets,  Cages, 
Balls,  Etc.  for  any  size  Bingo  Parly. 

FREE  BULLETINS  give 

you  HUNDREDS  of  IDEAS  (over 
400,000  printed  words)  to  help 
you  build  successful  BINGO  PAR- 
TIES. WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FREE 
INFORMATION...  please  include 
name  and  address  of  your  Organ- 
ization. 

The  "BINGO  KING"  CO.,  Inc. 

DEPT  4!  I       BOX  1178,  ENGLEWOOD,  COLO.  80110 

SECRETS  °'Y?„'ifs1[?<' MUSIC 

This  Money-Saving  Way  | 

YES!  Teach  your- 
self Piano,  Gui- 
tar, ANY  instru-  kKfi  1 
ment— even  if  you 
don't  know  a  note  now!  Famous  proven  Course 
makes  it  easy  as  A-B-C.  Play  actual  pieces  right 
away.  FREE  BOOK.  U.S.  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 
Studio  461,  Port  Washington,  N.  Y.  11050.  (Est. 
1S98.  Lie.  N.  Y.  State  Ednc.  Dept.)  Tear  out  this  ad. 

Be  an  Architectural 

DRAFTSMAN^ 

1 000s  big  pay  jobs  open  lo  (rained  Draftsmen  (see 
"help  wanted"  ads  in  city  papers).  U.S.  Labor  Dept. 
says "42%  more  Draftsmen  needed  next  10  years." 
Easy  step-by-step  spare  time  home-study  plan 
LM  I    has  helped  lOOs  beginners  toward  $$$$,  security, 

rAPTlTUUtl  prestige!  Why  not  you?  Send  for  "Drafting  CamT 
TESl  I  Kir&new5-WayDraftiO£lnstrument— AIIFree!  No 
^^^O^VtlWm.^^'®^"^^"*'"  call.G.I.approved.Write&  stole  age. 
.tf?*    "-"^^      NORTH  AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  DRAFTING 

M500CanipusDr.,Dept.  4061. Newport,  Calif.  92660 


Simi  LOANS! 


Now  you  may  pet  the  money  you  need  .  .  . 
FAST!  Borrow  $100  to  $1,000  with  a  Money- 
By-Mail  "Secret  Loan"  from  Dial.  Absolute 
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two  pairs  of  hose,  a  tube  of  toothpaste 
and  a  pair  of  trousers  (the  customer 
had  an  extra  pair,  the  manager  hastened 
to  add)  as  "fares."  Guests  in  an  Okla- 
homa City  hotel  settled  their  accounts 
with  pigs,  chickens,  vegetables,  "any- 
thing we  can  use  in  the  coffee  shop."  A 
year's  subscription  to  a  Lewiston,  Mont., 
newspaper  went  for  ten  bushels  of  wheat. 
Any  item  worth  50^  was  good  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Golden  Gloves  prizefight 
at  Madison  Square  Garden.  Appraisers 
at  the  Garden  accepted  jigsaw  puzzles, 
razor  blades,  sweaters,  a  baby's  faded 
bonnet,  the  New  Testament  and  a  pair 
of  unmentionables  called  step-ins. 

People  soon  lost  interest  in  such 
stories.  "Brother,  Can  You  Spare  a 
Dime?"  was  no  longer  funny  once  the 
bank  holiday  began  to  hurt.  If  the  coun- 
try was  as  sound  as  a  dollar,  as  first 
Hoover  and  now  Roosevelt  claimed, 
most  Americans  couldn't  find  one  for 
love  or  money.  Everywhere,  theaters  and 
movie  houses  played  to  rows  of  empty 
seats — and  a  half-dozen  customers.  Re- 
tail sales  were  off  60% .  In  Detroit,  bank- 
less  going  on  four  weeks,  city  and  county 
employees  held  $2  million  in  unusable 
paychecks.  In  Philadelphia,  unemployed 
workers  couldn't  cash  relief  checks, 
though  the  U.S.  Mint  continued  to  turn 
out  $20  gold  pieces.  (Instructions  chang- 
ing the  Mint's  routine  were  never  is- 
sued.) And  an  unrelenting  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  reminded  everyone  that 
there  was  no  holiday  on  the  filing  of  tax 
returns.  The  nation  was  beginning  to 
take  on  the  look  of  a  dry  water  hole, 
much  like  the  one  pictured  on  that 
week's  cover  of  Literary  Digest. 

Before  Congress  met  on  March  9,  the 
new  Administration,  which  had  been  de- 
bating issuing  scrip,  decided  to  issue  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes  in  the  form  of  regu- 
lar paper  money  instead.  It  would  be 
issued  against  the  assets  of  the  banks 
that  were  still  solvent,  and  to  help  back 
it  up  an  unusual  measure  was  taken  to 
get  all  the  gold  and  gold  certificates  pos- 
sible back  into  the  banks. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  ordered 
all  member  banks  to  report  the  names 
of  persons  who  had  withdrawn  gold  since 
February  1st.  What  did  they  intend  to 
do  with  the  names,  people  asked?  Send 
them  to  Washington,  bank  officials  re- 
plied. Newspapers  gave  the  impression 
that  people  would  be  publicly  pilloried 
as  "hoarders." 

The  stampede  started  again,  this  time 
in  reverse,  as  Americans  formed  long 
lines  for  the  privilege  of  shoving  coins 
and  gold  certificates  through  tellers'  win- 
dows. Some  came  in  chauffeur-driven 
limousines,  some  on  streetcars,  but  in  one 
day  they  turned  in  $30  million  from  lit- 
tle bags,  briefcases,  paper  bundles  and 
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bulging  pockets.  Philadelphia  took  in 
$700,000.  Richmond  got  $163,000— 
over  half  of  it  from  just  21  people.  St. 
Louis  reported  $1,316,000  in  two  days 
against  $1,350,000  withdrawn  the  week 
before. 

One  woman  returned  $4,000  in  a  can- 
vas coin  sack,  watched  as  the  teller 
counted  it,  and  hearing  the  total  was  cor- 
rect, said:  "Now  I  can  sleep  again."  Then 
with  the  look  of  a  convert  in  a  new 
church,  she  left  the  opulent  lobby  and 
went  back  into  the  rain.  A  man  who 
brought  back  $2,000  asked  bank  officials 
to  wire  Washington  that  he'd  complied 
with  the  new  "regulation."  By  week's 
end  $200  million  had  been  redeposited. 
including  Irenee  Du  Pont's  private  col- 
lection of  $10  gold  pieces. 

The  House  met  in  session  at  noon 
Thursday.  At  one  o'clock,  as  some  new- 
ly-elected members  were  still  trying  to 
find  their  seats,  the  Speaker  read  the 
Emergency  Banking  Bill.  (There  hadn't 
been  time  to  print  copies  for  each  Con- 
gressman; his  was  the  only  one.)  The 
bill  passed,  sight  unseen,  with  a  unani- 
mous roar  38  minutes  later.  A  half  hour 
later,  when  the  bill  came  up  in  the  Sen- 
ate, House  members  flocked  across  the 
hall  to  learn  more  details  of  what  they'd 
just  passed. 

THEY  FOUND  THE  BILL  an  extraordinary 
document.  It  validated  the  actions  the 
new  President  had  taken  already  and 
those  he  might  take  in  the  future,  placed 
penalties  on  hoarding,  gave  him  com- 
plete control  over  gold  movements,  au- 
thorized the  new  Federal  Reserve  bank 
notes,  and  provided  for  the  reopening  of 
sound  banks  and  the  reorganization  of 
others  under  Treasury  "conservator- 
ship." Senator  Carter  Glass  admitted  that 
some  sections  of  the  Bill  were  "shock- 
ing," but  he  advised  his  colleagues  to 
pass  it. 

They  did,  by  a  vote  of  73-7,  at  7:30 
that  evening. 

An  hour  later  at  his  desk  in  the  Oval 
Room  on  the  second  floor  of  the  White 
House,  amid  unpacked  boxes  of  personal 
belongings  from  his  Hyde  Park  home. 
Roosevelt  motioned  the  news  photogra- 
phers nearer,  calmly  and  carefully  placed 
a  fresh  cigarette  in  his  ivory  holder  and 
put  his  signature  to  the  bill.  It  was  8:36. 
Few  Presidents  had  ever  received  such 
sweeping  authority  so  quickly. 

Before  going  to  bed,  he  extended  the 
bank  holiday  to  give  Treasury  officials 
additional  time  to  draw  up  regulations 
to  reopen  the  banks. 

Blue  lights  from  the  Bureau  of  En- 
graving and  Printing  gleamed  across  the 
Tidal  Basin  throughout  the  weekend  as 
three  shifts  of  workers  labored  feverishly 
to  print  the  new  currency.  There  wasn't 


even  time  to  make  up  new  plates.  Old 
ones  bearing  "Series  of  1929"  were  sub- 
stituted instead,  one  of  the  few  differ- 
ences being  the  imprimatur  of  Federal 
Reserve  governors.  As  soon  as  a  batch 
was  ready,  it  was  dispatched  to  one  of 
the  1 2  Reserve  banks  across  the  country 
— by  train,  by  truck,  by  plane.  At  peak 
production,  they  turned  out  6  million 
new  notes  a  day. 

Simultaneously,  Treasury  officials  be- 
gan the  back-breaking  job  of  checking 
the  soundness  of  the  nation's  18,000 
banks.  Treasury  Secretary  Woodin's 
Monday  deadline  was  unmerciful,  they 
said,  but  rolling  up  their  sleeves,  they 
checked  figures,  poured  over  bank  rec- 
ords, tallied  assets  against  liabilities, 
counted  cash.  Somehow  or  other,  they'd 
finished  by  Sunday  midnight. 

That  same  evening  60  million  people 
gathered  around  radio  sets  to  hear  the 
first  of  Roosevelt's  "fireside  chats." 

"My  friends,"  he  began,  in  a  warm 
and  easy  voice,  "I  want  to  talk  a  few 
minutes  with  the  people  of  the  United 
States  about  banking."  The  President  ex- 
plained the  workings  of  the  banking  sys- 
tem. "Remember  that  no  sound  bank  is 
a  dollar  worse  off  than  it  was  when  it 
closed  its  doors  last  Monday."  Com- 
fortably, almost  fatherly,  he  added:  "I 
can  assure  you  that  it  is  safer  to  keep 


your  money  in  a  reopened  bank  than  un- 
der the  mattress.  Confidence  and  cour- 
age are  the  essentials  of  success  in  carry- 
ing out  our  plan."  Have  faith,  he  told 
Americans.  "Together  we  cannot  fail." 

The  psychological  effect,  said  Roose- 
velt aide  Raymond  Moley,  was  electric. 

WHEN  BANKS  BEGAN  reopening  the 
next  morning,  there  was  a  run — 
not  to  withdraw  savings — but  to  rede- 
posit  them.  Stores  were  thronged.  Many 
reported  business  in  Washington  better 
than  on  Inauguration  day.  Stocks  on  the 
New  York  Exchange  gained  an  average 
of  15%,  the  largest  one-day  advance  in 
terms  of  percentage  in  Wall  Street  mem- 
ory. Said  one  Senator,  "I  have  never  seen 
within  my  political  life  such  a  real  trans- 
formation." 

Slowly  life  returned  to  the  Depression 
normal. 

"Take  that  much  needed  rest,"  the 
United  Fruit  Co.  suggested  in  its  ad  pro- 
moting cruises  to  Havana  for  $95  and 
up.  The  central  Manhattan  branch  of  the 
YWCA  announced  plans  for  its  water 
pageant.  Automobile  dealers  showed  the 
new  Chevy  Standard  Six,  a  60  hp.  coupe 
with  rumble  seat  for  only  $475. 

The  Depression  was  not  over  by  far, 
but  the  crisis  of  panic  was. 

Getting  extraordinary  powers  from  a 


frightened  Congress  between  March  and 
June,  the  President  assumed  virtual  per- 
sonal control  of  American  farming  un- 
der the  AAA,  and  of  industry  under 
NRA,  until  the  Supreme  Court  declared 
them  both  unconstitutional. 

Pumped  by  federal  funds  that  soon 
doubled  the  national  debt,  the  economy 
slowly  improved  until  the  recession  of 
1937,  though  many  continued  to  owe 
whatever  jobs  they  could  find  to  the 
"make  work"  programs  of  the  WPA  and 
the  PWA. 

Not  until  World  War  2  had  ended  did 
the  word  "prosperity"  return  to  the 
American  language.  Indeed,  the  most  re- 
markable change  that  took  place  after 
the  bank  crisis  was  that  people  learned 
to  live  with  the  Depression.  The  bank 
closing  brought  home  for  the  first  time 
the  feeling  "We're  all  in  the  same  boat. 
Be  thankful  for  small  favors." 

The  fear  that  stalked  the  land  in  1932 
when  10  million  were  jobless  was  re- 
placed by  the  conviction  that  if  they  have 
nothing  else,  a  people  are  never  wholly 
lost  so  long  as  they  have  faith.  Hoover 
preached  it,  but  didn't  persuade.  Roose- 
velt dramatized  it  and  sold  it.  Those  who 
rediscovered  their  faith  in  an  hour  of 
universal  panic,  at  the  very  bottom  of 
12  years  of  suffering  and  fear,  are  not 
apt  to  forget  it.  the  end 
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TONGUE-TIED  WITHOUT  POKER 

 (Continued  from  page  20)  


year,  a  treatise  appeared  by  one  Robert 
S.  Schenck.  No  western  gambler,  he  was 
our  Envoy  Extraordinary  to  Britain,  and 
his  work  started  when  he  jotted  down 
the  rules  of  the  game  for  the  edification 
of  Queen  Victoria.  A  storm  of  criticism 
broke  over  his  head  for  explaining  so 
vulgar  a  game  to  the  Queen.  But  the  rec- 
ord indicates  that  he  was  unperturbed, 
stood  pat  and  refused  to  draw  new  cards. 
He  called  his  critics'  bluff  and  published 
his  work. 

Without  writing  specifically  about 
poker,  Brett  Harte  and  Mark  Twain 
spiced  many  of  their  finest  tales  with  its 
language.  Harte's  "Outcasts  of  Poker 
Flat,"  is  an  American  classic. 

Crusaders  in  California  only  a  few 
years  ago  tried  to  close  local  card  rooms 
and  found  that  they  couldn't  shut  down 
poker-playing  establishments.  Under  a 
state  law,  poker  is  considered  a  game  of 
skill  and  is  exempt  from  anti-gambling 
statutes. 

Most  players  would  agree  that  the  law 
is  just  and  proper.  Skill  and  nerve  govern 
the  play  of  the  game.  For  example,  given 
suitable  circumstances,  a  shrewd  oper- 
ator can  convince  opponents  in  five-card 
stud  that,  if  his  four  face-up  cards  are 
spades,  his  hole  card  is  also  a  spade,  and 
he  has  a  flush  (five  cards  all  in  one  suit). 
His  hole  card  may  be  a  club,  heart  or 
diamond,  making  his  hand  worthless. 
But  nobody  will  know  he  is  a  four-flusher 
unless  they  pay  to  find  out.  Luck  has 
nothing  to  do  with  making  them  back 
down.  His  skill  in  dissembling  is  every- 
thing. 

There's  nothing  wrong  with  this  kind 
of  four-flushing,  it's  part  of  the  game. 
But  then  there's  the  crook  who,  at  the 
showdown,  claims  to  win  with  a  flush. 
He  shows  four  hearts,  and  just  the  red 
corner  of  a  diamond,  pretending  that  it 
too  is  a  heart.  This  fellow  is  an  out-and- 
out  crook,  a  low-down,  ornery  four- 
flusher.  When  it's  his  deal  he  may  have 
the  deck  stacked  and  riffle  the  cards  with- 
out really  mixing  them.  Then  he  gives 
you  a  fast  shuffle. 

In  nearly  all  other  card  games  it  is  ab- 
solutely illegal  to  tell  lies.  But  until  the 
showdown,  there's  nothing  in  the  least 
dishonorable  in  lying  about  your  hand 
in  poker.  Hence  the  other  players  don't 
eject  a  player  from  the  game  and  stop 
speaking  to  him  forever  if  he  makes  a 
lot  of  big  noises  about  the  great  strength 
of  a  weak  hand  while  pondering  whether 
to  bet  or  not.  They  simply  tell  him  to 
bet  or  drop  out,  to  put  his  money  where 
his  mouth  is,  to  put  up  or  shut  up.  That's 
mild  to  what  they'd  do  to  him  in  bridge. 
He  could  be  ruled  out  of  tournament 
play  for  any  intended  verbal  deceit.  It's 
far  more  serious  than  talking  a  good 
game  in  poker.  the  end 
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cise day  or  night,  regardless  of  rain,  snow  or 
summer  heat.  Health  Wali<er  is  quiet,  well- 
built  to  last.  Chrome  flywheel,  smart  pearles- 
cent  finish.  Pedometer  shows  distance  you 
walk,  trot  or  run  for  fun!  Cash  or  terms. 
Backed  by  W  ritten  Guarantee 

Write  for  FREE  Folder! 


EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 
3  Doty  BIdg.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  49016 


WAKE  UP  TO  MUSIC  w/ith  cordless  clock- 
radio  alarm  in  brass-trimmed  genuine  pig- 
skin case.  Folds  for  travel  to  7"  x  4"  x 
IVi".  Fully-transistorized  radio  with  9 
solid  state  power  units  plus  precision 
timepiece.  Uses  one  9  V  battery  (incl.) 
$29.95  ppd.  Niresk,  Inc.,  Dept.  P-RA-3,  210 
S.  DesPlaines  St.,  Chicago,  III.  60606. 


ACCORDIONS.  Save  on  more  than  40 
standard  &  electronic  models.  Famous 
makes.  Big  trade-in  allowance;  easy  terms; 
5-day  home  trial  no  risk  plan.  Valuable 
accessories  free.  Save  on  amplifiers,  too. 
Free  color  catalogs,  price  list.  Write: 
Accordion  Corp.  of  America,  Dept.  A137F, 
5535  W.  Belmont,  Chicago,  III.  60641. 


Such  SAFE  Comfort  foi 

Reducible  Inguinal 


RUPTURE! 


Rupture-Gard  makes 
you  more  comfortable 
two    ways  —  in  body, 
because   no  pressure 
grips  you — in  mind,  be- 
cause  rupture   feels  so 
safely  supported!  Rup- 
ture-Gard is  suspended 
from    the   waist.  Double 
pad  of  firm  molded  foam 
rubber  holds  rupture  like  a 
pair  of  hands — moves  with 
body,  no  matter  how  sharply 

you  move.  Wa-^hable:  adjustable  as  trouser-belt. 
30-day  trial:  money-hack  guarantee.  Order  today 
— $f.95  plus        postage — just  give  waist  measure. 

THE  KINLEN  CO..  Depf.  AL-18W 

809  Wyandotte.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


MAKE  GOOD  MONEY 

SPARE  TIME  OR  FULL  TIME 


This  section  is  presented  as  a 
service  to  readers  and  adver- 
tisers. All  products  are  sold 
with  a  money-back  guarantee. 
When  ordering,  please  aWow 
a  reasonable  amount  of  time 
for  handling  and  shipping.  Be 
sure  to  include  Zip  Code  num- 
ber along  with  your  address. 


BACKACHE?  Patented  Pi  Peer  Backeaser  re- 
lieves sacroiliac  nerves,  improves  posture, 
slims  appearance.  Strong,  form  fitting, 
washable;  snap  front;  easily  adjusted 
straps.  Foam  rubber  pad  holds,  massages 
back.  Send  hip  measurement.  $6.95,  250 
postage.  Piper  Brace  Co.,  Dept.  AL-18B, 
811  Wyandotte,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64105. 


FISHERMAN'S  KNIT,  season's  sweater  hit, 
specially  sized  for  tall  or  big  man.  Soft, 
warm,  yet  light-feeling  65%  wool,  35% 
Kodel.  Bulky,  crew  neck,  cable  pullover  in 
popular  off-white.  Sizes  M  (40-42),  L  (44- 
46).  XL  (48-50).  $14.95  ppd.  or  write  for 
free  catalog.  King-Size,  Inc.,  498  Forest 
St.,  Brockton,  Mass.  02402. 


SEPTIC  TANK  TROUBLE? 

NORTHEL  Reactivator 
works  to  keep  septic  tank 
and  cesspool  clean.  A 
bacteria  concentrate 
breaks  up  solids  and 
grease — works  to  pre- 
vent overflow,  back-up, 
odors.  Regular  use  can 
save  costly  pumping  or 
digging.  Simply  mix  dry  powder  in  water, 
flush  down  toilet.  Non-poisonous,  non- 
caustic.  Money  back  guarantee  of  satis- 
faction. Six  months'  supply,  $3.35 ;  full 
vear's  supplv  onlv  $6.00.  postpaid. 
NORTHEL  DISTRIBUTORS,  AL-1 

P.O.    Box    1103,   Minneaoolis.   Minnesota,  55440 


Just  Show  ANY  Homeowner  FULL  COLOR 
CATALOG  of  Fabulous,  Exclusive  STARK 

DWARF  FRUIT  TREES 

No  taller  than  Lilac  Bush, 
but  Grow  BUSHELS  of  GIANT 
Apples,  Peaches,  Pears,  Cherries! 

Men!  Women!  Cash  in  on  huge 
demand  for  amazing  Patented 
Dwarl  Fruit  Trees,  available  only 
from  Stark  Bro's.  Even  city,  sub- 
urb lioraeowners  with  "Postage- 
Stamp"  size  yards  buy  when  they 
see  Dwarf  Trees  can  give  them  a 
M|  i  tttttWtttUKM  home  orchard,  often  in  2  years, 
ml'^KSUBSSmmBi  with  giant  fruit  for  eating,  can- 
ning, freezing,  or  to  .sell  for  profit. 
Imagine!  They  can  plant  up  to  9  Dwarf  Trees  in  20  ft. 
sq.  area,  can  pick  topmost  fruit  without  ladder!  Almost 
everyone's  eager  to  order  from  you  on  sight! 

No  Investment!  No  Inventory!  We  ship  at  Correct 
Planting  Time!  You  Get  Big  Profits  in  Advance! 
You  don't  invest  li  for  nursery  stock.  Just  show  Full- 
Color  Catalog  of  Stark  DWARF,  SEMI-DWARF  and 
STANDARD  Fruit  Trees,  Shade  Trees,  Ro.ses,  Shrubs. 
Take  orders  anij  day  of  year,  collect  BIG  PROFIT  IN 
ADVANCE.  More  fun  than  work! 

FREE!  Money-Making  Full-Color  Sales  Outfit! 
Send  no  money!  Fill  in,  mail  coupon  for  everything  you 
need  to  start  making  money  first  day — all  P'REE,  post- 
paid, no  obligation.  Send  the  Coupon  Today! 

STARK  BRO'S,  Desk    26018,  Louisiana.  Mo.  63353 


STARK  BRO'S,  DesK 26018, Louisiana,  Mo.  63353 

Rush  Stark  Bro's  new  1968  Money-Making  Full 
Color  Sales  Outfit  FREE  with  everything  I  need  to 
•start  making  money  NOW,  even  spare  time. 


Ll  own  * 
-1..K-  —Zip   


NEED  TABLES?  SAVE  MONEY! 


^'iJ.xuS  FACTORY-DIRECT 

60  'I.Qivi  p 


MONROE 

CUSTOM  TABLES 

Model  CC-308  (30"  x  9G") 

NOW  ONLY 


30 


when  you  order  two  or  more. 
FOB.  Colfai.  Iowa-  Ship. 
Wl.,  carton  of  2:  140  lbs. 

10  TABLES  — $300 
(You  Save  $54.50!) 
ORDER  TODAY! 

Heavy-duty  folding  banquet  table  seals  ten 
■  Stainproof  plastic  top  ■  Attractive  tan 
linen  pattern  ■  14  gauge  channel  steel 
frame  ■  Foolproof  gravity-type  locks  ■ 
Baked-on  beige  enamel  finish  on  metal. 
C      C  C  611th  Anniversary  Monroe  Catalog! 
'^'■^^  Filled  With  outstanding  values  for 
churches,  schools,  clubs,  lodges  and  other  institutions. 
Find  out  how  much  time  and  money  you  can  save  when 
you  order  direct  from  Monroe.  Mail  coupon  today! 
-THE  MONROE  CO.    69  Church  St.  Colfax,  Iowa  50054 — , 
Please  mail  your  60th  Anniversary  Catalog  to: 


I 


CITY/STATE/ZIP 


18 


.95 


AMERICAN  WELDERS,  Inc. 
Dept.  L,  Osage  Beach,  Mo.  65065 


HEAVY  DUTY-ARC  WELDER  $ 

5  YEAR  GUARANTEE  ONLY 

lft67  Arc  Welder,  works  on  110  volt  house  line.  No  experience  necessary.  Braze, 
-colder,  cut  or  weld  any  metal  up  to  U"  thick.  Generates  up  to  10.000  degrees  of 
lieat.  Nothing  el.^e  to  buy.  complete  with  12  ft.  heavy  duty  power  cable,  1/16"  and 
'  s  "  welding  and  brazing  rod.s,  helmet  and  instructions.  Order  on  10  day  money  back 
trial.  Five  year  repair  or  repUccment  guarantee.  Send  $3.00  pay  SI5.95  plus 
C.O.D.  and  postage  when  delivered,  or  send  S18.95  and  we  pay  postage.  Over 
.5(1(1.000  now  in  use.  Direct  from  factory. 

Do  Not  confuse  this  new  Improved  welder  with  other  units  selling  for 
less.  This  is  an  American  made,  heavy  duty,  deluxe  model. 


Fantastic  Savings  on  NEW 

ACCORDIONS  '/2  OFF 


SAVE  UPTO  H  OFF  PRICES  OF  COMPARABLE  ACCORD lOHS 

New  Models—Easy  Terms 

Just  arrived!  More  than  40  exciting 
new  models!  Many  new  electronic 
accordions  — amplifierB!  Packed 
with  new  ideas,  new  styling,  new 
features!  Buy  direct  from  world's 
largest  exclusive  accordion 
dealer!  Importer- To -Yoo  PricenI 
Easy  Terms;  LOW  DOWN  PAY- 
MENT. FREE  BONUS  GIFTS  for 
promptness  in  ordering. Trade-ins 
welcomed— FREE  Color  CatalofrsI 


MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 


Accordion  Corporation  of  AmericarDept.  A-18 

5535  W.  Belmont  Ave..  Chicago,  Hi.  60641 

Send  Free  Catalogs — Big  Discoutit  Price  List 


CITY  STATE  ZIP  CODE. 

□  Check  here  if  you  have  a  Trade-in. 


Don't  be  chained  to  desk,  machine 
or  store  counter.  Easy  home-study 
plan  prepares  you  for  exciting  ca- 
reer in  Conservation,  Many  Fores- 
try &  Wildlife  men  hunt  mountain 
lions,  parachute  from  planes  to  help 
marooned  animals  or  save  injured 
campers.  Live  the  outdoor  life  you 
love.  Sleep  under  pines.  Catch 
breakfast  from  icy  streams.  Feel 
'        WKL-  look  like  a  million. 

_         iJa^^'OPPORTUNITIES  IN  YOUR  STATE? 

We  show  you  how  to  seek  out  job  openings  in  your  state  and  oth- 
ers Coast-to-Coast.  Good  pay.  low  living  costs,  no  layoffs.  Age  17- 
45,  sometimes  older  on  private  game  farms  and  hunt  clubs.  Live  a 
life  of  thrills  and  adventure.  G.  I.  Bill  Approved.  Accredited  Mem- 
ber National  Home  Study  Council.  No  salesman  will  call. 
F  E  E  :  20-pg  Conservation  Career  Book,  "JOBS  FOR 
SPORTSMEN -How  &  Where  to  Get  Them"  &  3-mo.  subscrip- 
tion to  Conservation  Magazine.  Rush  name  today!  State  your  age. 
NORTH  AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  CONSERVATION 
4500  Campus  Dr.,  Dept.  4061 ,  Newport,  Calif.  92660 


MAGHIFYING  GLASSES 


A  Blessing  For  Folks  Over  40 

Read  newspaper,  telephone  book,  recipes, 
Bible,  and  do  close  work  easily.  Goodlook- 
ing  stylish  amber  frames.  Wear  like  regular 
glasses,  SEE  CLEARER  INSTANTLY. 
Not  Rx  or  for  astigmatism  or  diseases  of 
the  eye.  10  Day  Home  Trial.  Send  age, 
sex.  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 
On  arrival  pay  postman  only  $4,  plus 
C.O.D  or  send  $4,  and  we  pay  postage. 
PRECISION  OPTICAL  CO.  Dept. 34  A,  Rochelle,  III. 


500  RETURN  ADDRESS  LABELS 


50c 


USE  YOUR 

"ZIP"  CODE 

RICH  GOLD  TRIM 
FREE  PLASTIC  BOX 

Quick  and  handy  way  to  put  your  name  and  return 
address  on  letters,  checks,  books,  records,  etc. 
ANY  name,  address  and  Zip  code  up  to  4  lines, 
beautifully  printed  in  black  on  white  gummed 
labels  with  rich  gold  trim.  About  2"  long.  Free 
plastic  box  for  purse  or  desk.  Set  of  500  labels 
just  50^  postpaid.  Shipped  within  48  hrs.  Money 
back  if  not  pleased.  Don't  know  the  Zip  Code? 
Add  10(i  per  set  and  we  will  look  it  up.  Send  foi 
freecatalog  5501 -3  Drake  Building 

Walter  Drake  Colorado  Springs,  Colo,  80901 
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PARTING  SHOTS 


"Honest,  Honey,  I'm  working  late.  Listen — you  can  hear  the  glasses 
clinking,  dames  giggling,  drunks  arguing  ..." 


THK  AMKKICAN  I.KGION  MAGAZINE 


FORCE  OF  HABIT 

A  man  who  was  a  dog  trainer  suddenly  foimd  himself  nearly  bankrupt 
and  was  forced  to  go  to  work  until  he  could  recoup  his  losses  so  that  he 
coidd  start  out  in  the  dog  raising  business  again.  He  found  a  job  as  a 
waiter  in  a  small  cafe  and  after  working  for  a  few  days,  lie  said  to  the 
owner:  "I'm  turning  out  to  be  a  pretty  good  waiter,  don't  you  think?" 

"Well,"  said  the  owner,  "if  you  don't  mind,  I'm  going  to  make  a  couple 
of  suggestions  aboiu  your  work." 

"Such  as?"  asked  the  waiter. 

"Well,"  said  the  owner,  "when  the  customer  refuses  to  eat  his  food, 
we  don't  rub  his  nose  in  it!" 

Dan  Bennett 

BAD  NEWS  FOR  A  BACHELOR 

A  bachelor  came  out  of  a  phone  booth  and  his  face  looked  somewhat 
ashen.  "I  was  talking  to  Glenda,"  he  said.  "I  can't  believe  it.  She's 
going  to  get  married." 

"Don't  take  it  so  hard,"  consoled  an  acquaintance.  "Plenty  other 
fish  in  the  sea,  you  know.  Don't  let  one  dame  throw  you." 

"It's  not  that,"  groaned  the  bachelor.  "She  says  she's  going  to  marry 
me." 

Harold  Helper 

CUE  ME  IN,  AUNTIE 

Feeling  it  was  high  time  her  fourteen-year-old  niece  realized  that  there 
are  other  soiuids  than  "beat"  music,  the  girl's  aunt  hauled  her  off  to  a 
symphony  concert.  The  teen-ager  sat  in  silence  until  the  end  of  the  first 
movement.  Then  she  turned  to  her  aunt  and,  in  a  very  audible  whisper, 
said: 

"I'm  afraid  I'm  not  with  this,  Auntie.  You'll  have  to  tell  me  when  we 
start  to  scream." 

F.  G.  Kernan 


PATH  OF  LOVE 
Then    there's    the    little    boy  whose 
mother  did  not  believe  in  rewarding  him 
for  being  good.  So  he  grew  up  to  be  a 
good-for-nothing. 

Maurice  Seitter 

PERSON  TO  PERSON 

Business  numbers  are  ever  near. 

Just  phone  for  service,  needs  or  boarding. 

But  when  I  do,  I  always  hear  

THIS-IS-A-RECORDING." 

GiNNEY  Louise  Johnstone 

THAT  OLD  SWEET  SONG 
Incompatability:   "Let  Me  Gall  You, 
Sweetheart." 

Ra'^mond  J.  Cvikota 

TALK  TROUBLES 

His  head  is  unsteady,  his  eyelids  close. 
He  is  in  a  state  of  relaxed  repose. 
The  room  becomes  blurred,  his  attention 
balks; 

He  is  listening  to  after-dinner  talks. 

Colleen  Stanley  Bare 

MR.  IN-BETWEEN 
It's  a  vicious  circle:  Congress  raises  the 
ceiling  on  the  national  debt  and  the  in- 
come tax  boys  lower  the  boom  on  the 
citizens. 

D.  O.  Flynn 

MOMENT  OF  DECISION 

I  saw  my  picture  in  the  local  PC 
And  I  couldn't  help  but  grin; 

Everyone  wants  to  be  wanted,  you  know 
So  how  could  I  turn  myself  in? 

EiGExE  McAllister 

NOT  MINE! 
It's  the  little  kid  down  the  street  who 
uses  such  bad  language.  Yours  is  just 
going  through  a  phase. 

John  E.  Blake 


"His  name  is  Dick.  Dick  is  a  con.  See 
Dick  climb  the  wall.  See  the  screws  shoot 
at  Dick  !" 
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Be  ready  with  enough  of  the 
world's  most  popular  whiskey, 
Seagram's  7  Crown.  Otherwise 
known  as  The  Sure  One— 
an  enviable  nickname  that  came 
about  because  of  this  whiskey's 
constant  fine  quality  and 
goodness.  There's  only  one  thing 
you  ever  have  to  worry  about 
when  you  serve  The  Sure  One- 
how  long  it's  going  to  last! 

Seagram's  7  Crown 
The  Sure  One. 


^ucan 


expect 
crowd 


around 


Seagram  Distillers  Co.,  N.Y.C.  Blended  Whiskey.  86  Proof.  65%  Grain  Neutral  Spirits. 


You'll  find  it  only  in  Half  and  Half  Filter  Cigarettes  made  from 
America's  mellowest  pipe  tobacco.  Make  friends  with  a  new  land  of 
flavor  and  aroma  in  a  filter  cigarette:  full,  rich  and  country  mellow. 
Make  friends  with  Half  and  Half.  ®  j^.^.^;^..^^ 


